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Elected  by  the  suffrages  of  your  four  bility — so  that  when  the  proposal  to  no- 
Nations,  Rector  of  the  ancient  Uni versi-  minate  me  for  your  Rector  came,  I  was 
ty  of  which  you  are  scholars,  I  take  the  almost  as  much  astonished  as  was  Hal  o’ 
earliest  opportunity  which  has  presented  the  Wynd,  “who  fought  for  his  own 
itself  since  my  restoration  to  health,  of  hand,”  by  the  Black  Douglas’s  proffer  of 
delivering  the  Address  which,  by  long  knighthood.  And  I  fear  that  my  accep- 
custom,  is  expected  of  the  holder  of  my  tance  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that,  less 
office.  My  first  duty  in  opening  that  wise  than  the  Armorer  of  Perth,  I  have 
Address,  is  to  ofier  you  my  most  hearty  not  yet  done  with  soldiering, 
thanks  for  the  signal  honor  you  have  In  fact,  if,  for  a  moment,  I  imagined 
conferred  upon  me — an  honor  of  which,  that  your  intention  was  simply,  in  the 
as  a  man  unconnected  with  you  by  per-  kindness  of  your  hearts,  to  do  me  honor ; 
sonal  or  by  national  ties,  devoid  of  poli-  and  that  the  Rector  of  your  University, 
tical  distinction,  and  a  plebeian  who  like  that  of  some  other  Universities,  was 
stands  by  his  order,  I  could  not  have  one  of  those  happy  beings  who  sit  in 
dreamed.  And  it  was  the  more  surpris-  glory  for  three  years,  with  nothing  to  do 
ing  to  me,  as  the  five-and-twenty  years  for  it  save  the  making  of  a  speech,  a  con- 
which  have  passed  over  my  head  since  I  versation  with  my  distinguished  prede- 
reached  intellectual  manhood,  have  been  cessor  soon  dispelled  the  dream.  I 
largely  spent  in  no  half-hearted  advoca-  found  that,  by  the  constitution  of  the- 
cy  of  doctrines  which  have  not  yet  found  University  of  Aberdeen,  the  incumbent 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  Academic  respecta-  of  the  Rectorate  is,  if  not  a  power,  at  any 
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rate  a  potential  energy;  and  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  chances  of  success  or 
failure,  it  is  his  duty  to  convert  that  po¬ 
tential  energy  into  a  living  force,  direct¬ 
ed  tow’ards  such  ends  as  may  seem  to  him 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  which  he  is  the  theoretical  head. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  yout  late  Lord 
Rector  took  this  view  of  his  position,  and 
acted  upon  it  with  the  comprehensive, 
far-seeing  insight  into  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  and  tendencies,  not  merely  of  his 
own,  but  of  other  countries,  which  is  his 
honorable  characteristic  among  states¬ 
men.  I  have  already  done  my  best,  and 
as  long  as  I  hold  my  office,  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  endeavor,  to  follow  in  the  path 
which  he  trod ;  to  do  what  in  me  lies,  to 
bring  this  University  neater  to  the  ideal 
— alas,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  say 
ideal — of  all  Universities;  which,  as  I 
conceive,  should  be  places  in  which 
thought  is  free  from  all  fetters;  and  in 
which  all  sources  of  knowledge,  and  all 
aids  to  learning,  should  be  accessible  to 
all  comers,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  country,  riches  or  poverty. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  much  to  come 
of  any  poor  efforts  of  mine  If  your  an¬ 
nals  take  any  notice  of  my  incumbency, 
I  shall  probably  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  Rector  who  was  always  beaten.  But 
if  they  add,  as  I  think  they  will,  that  my 
defeats  became  victories  in  the  hands  of 
my  successors,  I  shall  be  well  content. 

The  scenes  are  shifting  in  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  act  which 
commenced  with  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation  is  nearly  played  out,  and  a  wider 
and  a  deeper  change  than  that  effected 
three  centuries  ago — a  reformation,  or 
rather  a  revolution  of  thought,  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  which  are  represented  by  the 
intellectual  heirs  of  John  of  Leyden  and 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  rather  than  by  those 
of  Luther  and  of  Leo — is  waiting  to 
come  on,  nay,  visible  behind  the  scenes 
to  those  who  have  good  eyes.  'Men  are 
beginning,  once  more,  to  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  matters  of  belief  and  of  specu¬ 
lation  are  of  absolutely  infinite  practical 
importance;  and  are  drawing  off  from 
fhat  sunny  country  “  where  it  is  always 
afternoon" — the  sleejry  hollow  of  broad 
indiflerentism — to  range  themselves  under 
their  natural  banners.  Change  is  in  the 


air.  It  is  whirling  feather-heads  into  all 
sorts  of  eccentric  orbits,  and  filling  the 
steadiest  with  a  .sense  of  insecurity.  It 
insists  on  reopening  all  questions  and 
asking  all  institutions,  however  venera¬ 
ble,  by  what  right  they  exist,  and  whether 
they  are,  or  are  not,  in  harmony  with  the 
real  or  supposed  wants  of  mankind.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  these,  searching  in¬ 
quiries  are  not  so  much  forced  on  insti¬ 
tutions  from  without,  as  developed  from 
within.  Consummate  scholars  question 
the  value  of  learning;  priests  contemn 
dogma ;  and  women  turn  their  backs 
upon  man’s  ideal  of  jierfect  womanhood, 
and  seek  satisfaction  in  apocalyptic  vi¬ 
sions  of  some,  as  yet  unrealized,  epicene 
reality. 

If  there  be  a  type  of  stability  in  this 
world,  one  w'ould  be  inclined  to  look  for 
it  in  the  old  Universities  of  England. 
But  it  has  been  my  business,  of  late,  to 
hear  a  good  deal  about  what  is  going  on 
in  these  famous  corporations ;  and  I  have 
been  filled  w'ith  astonishment  by  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  internal  fermentation  which 
they  exhibit.  If  Gibbon  could  revisit 
the  ancient  seat  of  learning  of  which  he 
has  written  so  cavalierly,  assuredly  he 
would  no  longer  speak  of  "  the  monks  of 
Lifford,  sunk  in  prejudice  and  port." 
There,  as  elsew  here,  port  has  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  so  has  prejudice — at  least 
that  particular  fine,  old,  crusted  sort  of 
prejudice  to  which  the  great  historian  al¬ 
ludes. 

Indeed,  things  are  moving  so  fast  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that,  for  my  part, 
I  rejoiced  when  the  Royal  (Commission, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  had  finished 
and  presented  the  Report  which  related 
to  these  Universities ;  for  we  should  have 
looked  like  mere  plagiarists,  if,  in  conse- 
<iuence  of  a  little  longer  delay  in  issuing 
it,  all  the  measures  of  reform  we  propos¬ 
ed  had  been  anticipated  by  the  sponta¬ 
neous  action  of  the  (Universities  them¬ 
selves. 

A  month  ago,  I  should  have  gone  on 
to  say  that  one  might  speedily  expect 
changes  of  another  kind  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  A  Commission  has  been  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  revenues  of  the  many 
wealthy  societies,  in  more  or  less  dire<  t 
connection  with  the  Universities  resident 
in  those  towns.  It  is  said  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  reported,  and  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  recorded  history,  the  nation, 
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and  perhaps  the  Colleges  themselves,  will 
know  what  they  are  worth.  And  it  was 
announced  that  a  statesman,  who,  what¬ 
ever  his  other  merits  or  defects,  has  aims 
above  the  level  of  mere  party  fighting, 
and  a  clear  vision  into  the  most  complex 
practical  problems,  meant  to  deal  with 
these  revenues. 

But,  Bos  locutus  est.  That  mysterious 
independent  variable  of  political  calcula¬ 
tion,  Public  Opinion — which  some  whis¬ 
per  is,  in  the  present  case,  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  publican’s  opinion — has 
willed  otherwise.  The  Heads  may  re¬ 
turn  to  their  wonted  slumbers — at  any 
rate  for  a  space. 

Is  the  spirit  of  change,  which  is  work¬ 
ing  thus  vigorously  in  the  South,  likely 
to  afiect  the  Northern  Universities,  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent  'i  The  violence  of 
fermentatiori  depends,  not  so  much  on  the 
(piantity  of  the  yeast,  as  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  and  its  richness  in  fer- 
mentible  material ;  and,  as  a  prelimina¬ 
ry  to  the  discussion  of  this  (juestion,  I 
venture  to  call  to  your  minds  the  essen¬ 
tial  and  fundamental  differences  between 
the  Scottish  and  the  English  type  of 
University. 

Do  not  charge  me  with  anything  worse 
than  official  egotism,  if  I  say  that  these 
differences  appear  to  be  largely  symbol¬ 
ized  by  my  own  existence.  There  is  no 
Rector  in  an  English  University.  Now 
the  organization  of  the  members  of  an 
University  into  Nations,  with  their  elec¬ 
tive  Rector,  is  the  last  relic  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  constitution  of  Universities.  The 
Rectorate  was  the  most  important  of  all 
offices  in  that  University  of  Paris,  upon 
the  model  of  which  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  was  fa.shioned,  and  which  was 
certainly  a  great  and  flourishing  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Enthusiasts  for  the  antiquity  of  one  of 
the  two  acknowledged  parents  of  all 
Universities,  indeed,  do  not  hesitate  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  “  Studium  Parisi- 
ense”  up  to  that  wonderful  King  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards,  Karl,  surnamed 
the  Great,  whom  we  all  called  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  believed  to  be  a  Frenchman, 
until  a  learned  historian,  by  beneficent 
iteration,  taught  us  better.  Karl  is  said 
not  to  have  been  much  of  a  scholar  him¬ 
self,  but  he  had  the  wisdom  of  which 
knowledge  is  only  the  servitor.  And 


that  wisdom  enabled  him  to  see  that  ig¬ 
norance  is  one  of  the  roots  of  all  evil. 

In  the  Capitulary  which  enjoins  the 
foundation  of  monasterial  and  cathedral 
schools,  he  says;  “Right  action  is  better 
than  knowledge:  but  in  order  to  do  what 
is  right  we  must  know  what  is  right.’’* 
An  irrefragable  truth,  1  fancy.  Acting 
upon  it,  the  king  took  pretty  full  com¬ 
pulsory  powers,  and  carried  into  effect  a 
really  considerable  and  effectual  scheme 
of  elementary  education  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  dominions. 

No  doubt,  the  idolators  out  by  the 
Filbe,  in  what  is  now  part  of  Prussia,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  F'rankish  king’s  measures  ; 
no  doubt,  the  priests,  who  had  never  he¬ 
sitated  about  sacrificing  all  unbelievers 
in  their  fantastic  deities  and  futile  con¬ 
jurations,  were  the  loudest  in  chanting 
the  virtues  of  toleration  ;  no  doubt,  they 
denounced  as  a  cruel  persecutor,  the  man 
who  would  not  allow  them,  however  sin¬ 
cere  they  might  be,  to  go  on  spreading 
delusions  which  debased  the  intellect,  as 
much  as  they  deadened  the  moral  sense 
and  undermined  the  bonds  of  civil  alle¬ 
giance  ;  no  doubt,  if  they  had  lived  in 
these  times,  they  would  have  been  able 
to  show,  with  ease,  that  the  king’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  totally  contrary  to  the  best 
Liberal  principles.  But  it  may  be  said, 
in  justification  of  the  Teutonic  ruler, 
first,  that  he  was  born  before  those  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  did  not  suspect  that  the  best 
way  of  getting  disorder  into  order  was  to 
let  it  alone ; — and,  secondly,  that  his 
rough  and  unquestionable  proceedings 
did,  more  or  less,  bring  about  the  end  he 
had  in  view.  F'or,  in  a  couple  of  centu¬ 
ries^  the  schools  he  sowed  broadcast  pro¬ 
duced  their  crop  of  men  thirsting  for 
knowledge  and  craving  for  culture.  Such 
men  gravitating  towards  Paris,  as  a  light 
amidst  the  darkness  of  evil  days,  from 
Germany,  from  Spain,  from  Britain,  and 
from  Scandinavia,  came  together  by  na¬ 
tural  affinity.  By  degrees,  they  banded 
themselves  into  a  society,  which,  as  its 
end  was  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
knowable,  called  itself  a  “  Studium  Gene- 

*  “  Quamvis  enim  melius  sit  Ijcnc  facere  quam 
nosse,  prius  tiimen  est  nossc  quam  facere.'’ — 
“  Karoli  Magni  Regis  Constitiitio  de  Scholis  per 
singula  Episcopia  ct  Mnnasteria  inslituendis,” 
addresscil  to  the  Ablx>t  of  Fulda.  Baluzius,  Capi- 
tularia  Regum  Francorum,”  T.  L,  p.  202. 
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rale  and  when  it  had  grown  into  a  re¬ 
cognised  corporation,  acquired  the  name 
of  “  Universitas  Studii  Generalis  which, 
n^ark  you,  means  not  a  “Useful  Know¬ 
ledge  Society”  but  a  “  Knowledge-of- 
things-in-general  Society.” 

And  thus  the  first  “  University,”  at  any 
rate  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  came  into 
being.  Originally  it  had  but  one  Facul¬ 
ty,  that  of  Arts.  Its  aim  w’as  to  be  a 
centre  of  knowledge  and  culture,  not  to 
be,  in  any  sense,  a  technical  school. 

The  scholars  seem  to  have  studied 
Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric;  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Geometry  ;  Astronomy ;  The¬ 
ology  ;  and  Music.  Thus,  their  work, 
however  imperfect  and  faulty,  judged  by 
modern  lights,  it  may  have  been,  brought 
them  face  to  face  with  all  the  leading 
aspects  of  the  many-sided  mind  of  man. 
For  these  studies  did  really  contain,  at 
any  rate,  in  embryo — sometimes,  it  may 
be,  in  caricature — what  we  now  call  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  Art.  And  I  doubt  if  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  any  modern  University  shows 
so  clear  and  generous  a  comprehension 
of  what  is  meant  by  culture,  as  this  old 
Trivium  and  Quadrivium  does. 

The  students  who  had  passed  through 
the  University  course  and  had  proved 
themselves  competent  to  teach,  became 
masters  and  teachers  of  their  younger 
brethren — whence  the  distinction  of 
Masters  and  Regents,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Scholars,  on  the  other. 

Rapid  growth  necessitated  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Masters  and  Scholars  of  va¬ 
rious  tongues  grouped  themselves  into 
four  Nations;  and  the  Nations,  by  their 
own  votes  at  first,  and  subsequently  by 
those  of  their  Procurators,  or  representa¬ 
tives,  elected  their  supreme  head  and 
governor,  the  Rector — at  that  time,  the 
sole  representative  of  the  University,  and 
a  very  real  power,  who  could  defy  Pro¬ 
vosts  interfering  from  without ;  or  could 
inflict  even  corporal  punishment  on  dis¬ 
obedient  members  within  the  University. 

Such  was  the  primitive  constitution  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  this  original  state  of  things,  that 
I  have  spoken  of  the  Rectorate,  and  all 
that  appertains  to  it,  as  the  sole  relic  of 
that  constitution. 

But  this  original  organization  did  not 
last  long.  Society  was  not  then,  any 
more  than  it  is  now,  patient  of  culture. 


as  such.  It  says  to  everything,  “  Be 
useful  to  me,  or  away  with  you.”  And 
to  the  learned,  the  unlearned  man  said 
then,  as  he  does  now,  “  What  is  the  use 
of  all  your  learning,  unless  you  can  tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know  I  I  am  here 
blindly  groping  about  and  constantly 
damaging  myself  by  collision  with  three 
mighty  powers;  the  power  of  the  invisi¬ 
ble  God,  the  power  of  my  fellow  Man, 
and  the  power  of  brute  Nature.  Let 
your  learning  be  turned  to  the  study  of 
these  powers,  that  I  may  know  how  I  am 
to  comport  myself  with  regard  to  them.” 
In  answer  to  this  demand,  some  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Theology, 
some  to  that  of  Law,  and  some  to  that  of 
Medicine ;  and  they  became  Doctors — 
men  learned  in  those  technical,  or,  as  we 
now  call  them,  professional,  branches  of 
knowledge.  Like  cleaving  to  like,  the 
Doctors  formed  schools,  or  Faculties,  of 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  which 
sometimes  assumed  airs  of  superiority 
over  their  parent,  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
though  the  latter  always  asserted  and 
maintained  its  fundamental  supremacy. 

The  Faculties  arose  by  process  of  na¬ 
tural  differentiation  out  of  the  primitive 
University.  Other  constituents,  foreign 
to  its  nature,  were  speedily  grafted  upon 
it.  One  of  these  extraneous  elements 
was  forced  into  it  by  the  Roman  Church, 
which  in  those  days  asserted  with  effect, 
that  which  it  now  asserts,  happily  with¬ 
out  any  effect^in  these  realms,  its  right  of 
censorship  and  control  over  all  teaching. 
The  local  habitation  of  the  University 
lay  partly  in  the  lands  attached  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Genevieve,  partly  in  the 
diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris ;  and  he 
who  would  teach  must  have  the  licence 
of  the  .Abbot,  or  of  the  Bishop,  as  the 
nearest  representative  of  the  Pope,  so  to 
do;  which  [licence  was  granted  by  the 
Chancellors  of  these  Ecclesiastics. 

Thus,  if  I  am  what  Archaeologists  call 
a  “  survival  ”  of  the  primitive  head  and 
ruler  of  the  University,  your  Chancellor 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Papa¬ 
cy — and,  with  all  respect  for  his  Grace, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  we  both  look  ter¬ 
ribly  shrunken  when  compared  with  our 
great  originals. 

Not  so  is  it  with  a  second  foreign  ele¬ 
ment,  which  silently  dropped  into  the 
soil  of  Universities  like  the  grain  of  mus- 
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tard  seed  in  the  parable ;  and,  like  that 
grain,  grew  into  a  tree  in  whose  branches 
a  whole  aviary  of  fowls  took  shelter. 
That  element  is  the  element  of  Endow¬ 
ment.  It  differed  from  the  preceding,  in 
its  original  design  to  serve  as  a  prop  to 
the  young  plant,  not  to  be  a  parasite 
upon  it.  The  charitable  and  the  hu¬ 
mane,  blessed  with  wealth,  were  very 
early  penetrated  by  the  misery  of  the 
poor  student.  And  the  wise  saw  that  in¬ 
tellectual  ability  is  not  so  common,  or  so 
unimportant,  a  gift,  that  it  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  to  waste  upon  mere  handi¬ 
crafts  and  chares.  The  man  who  was  a 
blessing  to  his  contemporaries,  but  who 
so  often  has  been  converted  into  a  curse, 
by  the  blind  adherence  of  his  posterity 
to  the  letter,  rather  than  to  the  spirit,  of 
his  wishes — I  mean  the  “  pious  founder” 
— gave  money  and  lands,  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  rich  in  brain  and  poor  in 
all  else,  might  be  taken  from  the  plough 
or  from  the  stithy,  and  enabled  to  devote 
himself  to  the  higher  service  of  mankind  ; 
and  built  Colleges  and  Halls  in  which 
he  might  be  not  only  housed  and  fed, 
but  taught. 

The  Colleges  were  very  generally  pla¬ 
ced  in  strict  subordination  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  their  founders ;  but,  in  many 
cases,  their  endowment,  consisting  of 
land,  has  undergone  an  “  unearned  in¬ 
crement,”  which  has  given  these  societies 
a  continually  increasing  weight  and  im- 
l)ortance  as  against  the  unendowed,  or 
fixedly  endowed.  University.  In  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  dream,  the  seven  lean  kine  eat  up 
the  seven  fat  ones.  In  the  reality  of  his¬ 
torical  fact,  the  fat  Colleges  have  eaten 
up  the  lean  Universities. 

Even  here  in  Aberdeen,  though  the 
causes  at  work  may  have  been  some¬ 
what  different,  the  effects  have  been  sim¬ 
ilar;  and  you  see  how  much  more  sub¬ 
stantial  an  entity  is  the  Very  Reverend 
the  Principal,  analogue,  if  not  homo- 
logue,  of  the  Principals  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  than  the  Rector,  lineal  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  though  now,  little  more  than  a 
“  king  of  shreds  and  patches.” 

Do  not  suppose  that  in  thus  briefly  tra¬ 
cing  the  process  of  University  metamor- 
])hosis,  1  have  had  any  intention  of 
quarrelling  with  its  results.  Practically, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  broad  changes 
effected  in  1858  have  given  the  Scottish 


Universities  a  very  liberal  constitution, 
with  as  much  real  approximation  to  the 
primitive  state  of  things  as  is  at  all  de¬ 
sirable.  If  your  fat  kine  have  eaten  the 
lean,  they  have  not  lain  down  to  chew 
the  cud  ever,  since.  The  Scottish  Uni¬ 
versities,  like  the  English,  have  diverged 
widely  enough  from  their  primitive  mo¬ 
del  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
northern  form  has  remained  more  faith¬ 
ful  to  its  original,  not  only  in  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  in 
view  of  the  cry  for  change,  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  application  of  the  ^endowments  con¬ 
nected  with  it. 

In  Aberdeen,  these  endowments  are 
numerous,  but  so  small  that,  taken  alto¬ 
gether,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  revenue 
of  a  single  third-rate  Pmglish  college. 
They  are  scholarships,  not  fellowships ; 
aids  to  do  work — not  rewards  for  such 
work,  as  it  lies  within  the  reach  of  an  or¬ 
dinary,  or  even  an  extraordinary,  young 
man  to  do.  You  do  not  think  that  pass¬ 
ing  a  respectable  examination  is  a  fair 
equivalent  for  an  income,  such  as  many 
a  grey-headed  veteran,  or  clergyman, 
would  envy ;  and  which  is  larger  than 
the  endowment  of  many  Regius  chairs. 
You  do  not  care  to  make  your  University 
a  school  of  manners  for  the  rich ;  of 
sports  for  the  athletic ;  or  a  hot-bed  of 
high-fed,  hypercritical  refinement,  more 
destructive  to  vigor  and  originality  than 
are  starvation  and  oppression.  No ; 
your  little  bursaries  of  ten  and  twenty  (I 
believe  even  fifty)  pounds  a  year,  enable 
any  boy  who  has  shown  ability — in  the 
course  of  his  education  in  those  remark¬ 
able  primary  schools  which  have  made 
Scotland  the  power  she  is — to  obtain  the 
highest  culture  the  country  can  give  him  ; 
and  when  he  is  armed  and  equipped,  his 
Spartan  Alma  .Mater  tells  him  that,  so 
far,  he  has  had  his  wages  for  his  work, 
and  that  he  may  go  and  earn  the  rest. 

When  I  think  of  the  host  of  pleasant, 
monied,  well-bred  young  gentlemen,  who 
do  a  little  learning  and  much  boating  by 
Cam  and  Isis,  the  vision  is  a  pleasant 
one ;  and  as  a  patriot,  I  rejoice  that  the 
youth  of  the  upper  and  richer  classes  of 
the  nation  receive  a  wholesome  and  a 
manly  training,  however  small  may  be 
the  modicum  of  knowledge  they  gather, 
in  the  intervals  of  this,  their  serious  bus¬ 
iness.  I  admit,  to  the  full,  the  social  and 
political  value  of  that  training.  But, 
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when  I  proceed  to  consider  that  these 
young  men  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
great  bulk  of  what  the  Colleges  have  to 
show  for  their  enormous  wealth,  plus,  at 
least,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year 
apiece  which  each  undergraduate  costs 
his  parents  or  guardians,  I  feel  inclined 
to  ask,  whether  the  rate-in-aid  of  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  wealthy  and  professional 
classes,  thus  levied  on  the  resources  of 
the  community,  is  not,  after  all,  a  little 
heavy  ?  And,  still  further,  I  am  tempted 
to  inquire  what  has  become  of  the  indi¬ 
gent  scholars,  the  sons  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  whose  daily  labor  just  suf¬ 
fices  to  meet  their  daily  wants,  for  whose 
benefit  these  rich  foundations  were  large¬ 
ly,  if  not  mainly,  instituted  ?  It  seems 
as  if  Pharaoh’s  dream  had  been  rigorous¬ 
ly  carried  out,  and  that  even  the  fat 
scholar  has  eaten  the  lean  one.  And 
when  I  turn  from  this  picture  to  the  no 
less  real  vision  of  many  a  brave  and  fru¬ 
gal  Scotch  boy,  spending  his  summer  in 
hard  manual  labor,  that  he  may  have  the 
privilege  of  wending  his  way  in  autumn 
to  this  University,  with  a  bag  of  oatmeal, 
ten  jjounds  in  his  pocket,  and  his  own 
stout  heart  to  depend  upon  through  the 
northern  winter ;  not  bent  on  seeking 

“The  butible  reputation  at  the  cannon’s  mouth," 

but  determined  to  wring  knowledge  from 
the  hard  hands  of  penury ;  when  I  see 
him  win  through  all  such  outward  obsta¬ 
cles  to  positions  of  wide  usefulness 
and  well-earned  fame ;  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  in  essence,  Aberdeen  has  de¬ 
parted  but  little  from  the  primitive  in¬ 
tention  of  the  founders  of  Universities, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  reform  has  so  much 
to  do  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bordef,  that 
it  may  be  long  before  he  has  leisure  to 
look  this  way. 

As  compared  with  other  actual  Univer¬ 
sities,  then,  Al>erdeen  may,  perhajis,  be 
well  satisfied  w'ith  itself.  But  do  not 
think  me  an  impracticable  dreamer,  if  I 
ask  you  not  to  rest  and  be  thankful  in 
this  state  of  satisfaction  ;  if  I  ask  you  to 
consider  awhile,  how  this  actual  good 
stands  related  to  that  ideal  better,  to¬ 
wards  which  both  men  and  institutions 
must  progress,  if  they  would  not  retro¬ 
grade. 

In  an  ideal  University,  as  I  conceive 
it,  a  man  should  be  able  to  obtain  in¬ 
struction  in  all  forms  of  knowledge,  and 


discipline  in  the  use  of  all  the  methods 
by  which  knowledge  is  obtained.  In 
such  an  Urtiversity,  the  force  of  living 
example  should  fire  the  student  with  a 
noble  ambition  to  emulate  the  learning 
of  learned  men,  and  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  explorers  of  new  fields  of 
knowledge.  And  the  very  air  he  breathes 
should  be  charged  with  that  enthusiasm 
for  truth,  that  fanaticism  of  veracity, 
which  is  a  greater  possession  than  much 
learning;  a  nobler  gift  than  the  power 
of  increasing  knowledge ;  by  so  much 
greater  and  nobler  than  these,  as  the 
moral  nature  of  man  is  greater  than  the 
intellectual ; — for  veracity  is  the  heart  of 
morality. 

But  the  man  who  is  all  morality  and 
intellect,  although  he  may  be  good  and 
even  great,  is,  after  all,  only  half  a  man. 
'I'here  is  beauty  in  the  moral  world  and 
in  the  intellectual  world ;  but  there  is 
also  a  beauty  which  is  neither  moral  nor 
intellectual — the  beauty  of  the  world  of 
Art.  There  are  men  who  are  devoid  of 
the  power  of  seeing  it,  as  there  are  men 
who  are  born  deaf  and  blind,  and  the 
loss  of  those,  as  of  these,  is  simply  infin¬ 
ite.  There  are  others  in  whom  it  is  an 
overpowering  passion  ;  happy  men,  born 
with  the  productive,  or  at  lowest,  the  ap¬ 
preciative,  genius  of  the  .Artist.  But,  in 
the  mass  of  mankind,  the  ^Esthetic  facul¬ 
ty,  like  the  reasoning  power  and  the  mo¬ 
ral  sense,  needs  to  be  roused,  directed, 
and  cultivated  ;  and  I  know  not  why  the 
development  of  that  side  of  his  nature, 
through  which  man  has  an  access  to  a 
perennial  spring  of  ennobling  pleasure, 
should  be  omitted  from  any  comprehen¬ 
sive  scheme  of  University  education. 

All  Universities  recognise  Literature 
in  the  sense  of  the  old  Rhetoric,  which 
is  Art  incarnate  in  words.  Some,  to 
their  credit,  recognise  Art  in  its  narrow¬ 
er  sense,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  confer 
degrees  for  proficiency  in  some  of  its 
branches.  If  there  are  Doctors  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  why  should  there  be  no  Masters  of 
Painting,  of  Sculpture,  of  Architecture  } 
I  should  like  to  see  Professors  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  every  University;  and  in¬ 
struction  in  some  branch  of  their  work 
made  a  part  of  the  Arts  curriculum. 

I  just  now  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
in  our  ideal  University,  a  man  should  be 
able  to  obtain  instruction  in  all  forms  of 
knowledge.  Now,  by  “  forms  of  know- 
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ledge”  I  mean  the  great  classes  of  things 
knowable ;  of  which  the  first,  in  logical, 
though  not  in  natural,  order  is  know¬ 
ledge  relating  to  the  scope  and  limits  of 
the  mental  faculties  of  man;  a  form  of 
knowledge  which,  in  its  positive  aspect, 
answers  pretty  much  to  Logic  and  part 
of  Psychology,  while,  on  its  negative  and 
critical  side,  it  corresponds  with  Meta¬ 
physics. 

A  second  class  comprehends  all  that 
knowledge  which  relates  to  man’s  welfare, 
so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  his  own  acts, 
or  what  we  call  his  conduct.  It  answers 
to  Moral  and  Religious  philosophy. 
Practically,  it  is  the  most  directly  valua¬ 
ble  of  all  forms  of  knowledge,  but,  spe¬ 
culatively,  it  is  limited  and  criticised  by 
that  which  precedes  and  by  that  which 
follows  it  in  my  order  of  enumeration. 

A  third  class  embraces  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  Universe,  as  that 
which  lies  about,  the  individual  man; 
and  of  the  rules  which  those  phenomena 
are  observed  to  follow  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence,  which  we  term  the  laws 
of  Nature. 

'This  is  what  ought  to  be  called  Natu¬ 
ral  Science,  or  Physiology,  though  those 
terms  are  hopelessly  diverted  from  such 
a  meaning ;  and  it  includes  all  exact 
knowledge  of  natural  fact,  whether  Ma¬ 
thematical,  Physical,  Biological,  or  So¬ 
cial. 

Rant  has  said  that  the  ultimate  object 
,  of  all  knowledge  is  to  give  replies  to 
the.se  three  «iuestions  ;  What  can  I  do  } 
What  ought  1  to  do  ?  What  may  I  hope 
for  }  'I’he  forms  of  knowledge  which  I 
have  enumerated,  should  furnish  such 
replies  as  are  within  human  reach,  to  the 
first  and  second  of  these  questions. 
While  to  the  third,  perhaps,  the  wisest 
answer  is,  “  Do  what  you  can  to  do  what 
you  ought,  and  leave  hoping  and  fearing 
alone.” 

If  this  be  a  just  and  an  exhaustive 
classification  of  the  forms  of  knowledge, 
no  questions  as  to  their  relative  impor¬ 
tance,  or  as  to  the  superiority  of  one  to 
the  other,  can  be  seriously  raised. 

On  the  face  of  the  matter,  it  is  absurd 
to  ask  whether  it  is  more  important  to 
know  the  limits  of  one’s  powers ;  or  the 
ends  for  which  they  ought  to  be  exerted  ; 
or  the  conditions  under  which  they  must 
be  exerted.  One  may  as  well  inquire 
which  of  the  terms  of  a  Rule  of  Three 


sum  one  ought  to  know,  in  order  to  get  a 
trustworthy  result.  Practical  life  is  such 
a  sum,  in  which  your  duty  multiplied 
into  your  capacity,  and  divided  by  your 
circui|istances,  gives  you  the  fourth  term 
in  the  proportion,  which  is  your  deserts, 
with  great  accuracy.  All  agree,  I  take 
it,  that  men  ought  to  have  these  three 
kinds  of  knowledge.  The  so-called 
“  conflict  of  studies”  turns  upon  the 
question  of  how  they  may  best  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  founders  of  Universities  held  the 
theory  that  the  Scriptures  and  Aristotle 
taken  together,  the  latter  being  limited 
by  the  former,  contained  all  knowhedge 
worth  having,  and  that  the  business  of 
philosophy  was  to  interpret  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate  these  two.  I  imagine  that  in  the 
twelfth  century  this  was  a  very  fair  con¬ 
clusion  from  known  facts.  Nowhere  in 
ihe  world,  in  those  days,  was  there  such 
an  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  of  all 
three  classes,  as  is  to  be  found  in  those 
writings.  The  scholastic  philosophy  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  the  patience  and 
ingenuity  with  which  the  human  mind 
toiled  to  build  up  a  logically  consistent 
theory  of  the  Universe,  out  of  such  ma¬ 
terials.  And  that  philosophy  is  by  no 
means  dead  and  buried,  as  many  vainly 
suppose.  On  the  contrary,  numbers  of 
men  of  no  mean  learning  and  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  sometimes  of  rare  power 
and  subtlety  of  thought,  hold  by  it  as  the 
best  theory  of  things  which  has  yet  been 
stated.  And,  what  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able,  men  who  speak  the  language  of 
modern  philosophy,  nevertheless  think 
the  thoughts  of  the  schoolmen.  “  The 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands 
are  the  hands  of  Esau.”  Every  day  I 
hear  “  Cause,”  “  Law,”  ”  Force,”  ”  Vita¬ 
lity,”  spoken  of  as  entities,  by  people 
who  can  enjoy  Swift’s  jokes  about  the 
meat-roasting  quality  of  the  smoke-jack, 
and  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  they  are  not  even  as  those  be¬ 
nighted  schoolmen. 

Well,  this  great  system  had  its  day,  and 
then  it  was  sapped  and  mined  by  two  in¬ 
fluences.  The  first,  was  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  which  familiarized 
men  with  methods  of  philosophizing; 
with  conceptions  of  the  highest  Good; 
with  ideas  of  the  order  of  Nature ;  with 
notions  of  Literary  and  Historical  Criti¬ 
cism  ;  and,  above  all,  with  visions  of  Art, 
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of  a  kind  which  not  only  would  not  fit 
into  the  scholastic  scheme,  but  showed 
them  a  pre-Christian,  and  indeed  altoge¬ 
ther  un-Christian  world,  of  such  gran¬ 
deur  and  beauty  that  they  cea^d  to 
think  of  any  other.  They  were  as  men 
who  had  kissed  the  Fairy  Queen,  and 
wandering  with  her  in  the  dim  loveliness 
of  the  under  world,  cared  not  to  return  to 
the  familiar  ways  of  home  and  fath’er- 
land,  though  they  lay,  at  arm’s  length, 
overhead.  C'ardinals  were  more  familiar 
with  Virgil  than  with  Isaiah;  and  Popes 
labored,  with  great  success,  to  re-paga- 
nise  Rome. 

The  second  influence  was  the  slow,  but 
sure,  growth  of  the  physical  sciences.  It 
was  discovered  that  some  results  of  spe¬ 
culative  thought,  of  immense  practical 
and  theoretical  importance,  can  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  observation  ;  and  are  always  true, 
however  severely  they  may  be  tested. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  was  knowledge,  to  the 
certainty  of  which  no  authority  could 
add,  or  take  away,  one  jot  or  tittle,  and 
to  which  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years  was  as  insignificant  as  the  hearsay 
of  yesterday.  'I'o  the  scholastic  system, 
the  study  of  classic  literature  might  be 
inconvenient  and  distracting,  but  it  was 
possible  to  hope  that  it  could  be  kept 
within  bounds.  Physical  science,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  irreconcilable  enemy, 
to  be  excluded  at  all  hazards.  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  Cardinals  has  not  distinguished 
itself  in  Physics  or  Physiology ;  and  no 
Pope  has,  as  yet,  set  up  public  laborato¬ 
ries  in  the  Vatican. 

People  do  not  always  formulate  the 
beliefs  on  which  they  act.  'I’he  instinct 
of  fear  and  dislike  is  quicker  than  the 
reasoning  process;  and  I  suspect  that, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
causes,  such  instinctive  aversion  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  long  exclusion  of  any  seri¬ 
ous  discipline  in  the  physical  sciences 
from  the  general  curriculum  of  Univer¬ 
sities;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  classical 
literature  has  been  gradually  made  the 
backbone  of  the  Arts  course. 

I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  here  what  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  respecting  the  value  of  Science  as 
knowledge  and  discipline.  But  the  other 
day  I  met  with  some  passages  in  the  Ad¬ 
dress  to  another  Scottish  University,  of 
a  great  thinker,  recently  lost  to  us,  which 
express  so  fully,  and  yet  so  tersely,  the 


truth  in  this  matter,  that  I  am  fain  to 
quote  them : — 

“To  question  all  things; — never  to 
turn  away  from  any  difficulty ;  to  accept 
no  doctrine  either  from  ourselves  or  from 
other  people  without  a  rigid  scrutiny  by 
negative  criticism  ;  letting  no  fallacy,  or 
incoherence,  or  confusion  of  thought  step 
by  unperceived ;  above  all,  to  insist  up>on 
having  the  meaning  of  a  word  clearly 
understood  before  using  it,  and  the 
meaning  of  a  proposition  before  assent¬ 
ing  to  it ; — these  are  the  lessons  we 
learn”  from  workers  in  Science.  “With 
all  this  vigorous  management  of  the  ne¬ 
gative  element,  they  inspire  no  scepticism 
about  the  reality  of  truth  or  indifference 
to  its  pursuit.  The  noblest  enthusiasm, 
both  for  the  search  after  truth  and  for 
applying  it  to  its  highest  uses,  pervades 
those  writers.”  “  In  cultivating,  there¬ 
fore,”  science  as  an  essential  ingredient 
in  education,  “  we  are  all  the  while  lay¬ 
ing  an  admirable  foundation  for  ethical 
and  philosophical  culture.”* 

The  passages  I  have  quoted  were  ut¬ 
tered  by  John  Stuart  Mill;  but  you  can¬ 
not  hear  inverted  commas,  and  it  is 
therefore  right  that  I  should  add,  with¬ 
out  delay,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
substituting  “  workers  in  science”  for 
“  ancient  dialecticians,”  and  “  Science  as 
an  essential  ingredient  in  education”  for 
“the  ancient  languages  as  our  best  lite¬ 
rary  education.”  Mill  did,  in  fact,  deli¬ 
ver  a  noble  panegyric  upon  classical 
studies.  I  do  not  doubt  its  justice,  nor 
presume  to  question  its  wisdom.  But  I 
venture  to  maintain  that  no  wise  or  just 
judge,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
will  hesitate  to  say  that  it  applies  with 
equal  force  to  scientific  training. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Scottish  Uni¬ 
versities  to  point  out  that  they  have  long 
understood  the  value  of  Science  as  a 
branch  of  general  education.  I  observe, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
this  University  are  required  to  have  a 
knowledge,  not  only  of  Mental  and  Mo¬ 
ral  Philosophy,  and  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  but  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Latin 
and  Greek  course ;  and  that  a  candidate 


*  Inaugural  address  delivered  to  the  Universi- 
^  of  St.  Andrews,  Feb.  r,  1867,  by  J.  S.  Mill, 
Rector  of  the  University  (pp.  32,  33). 
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may  take  honors  in  these  subjects  and  in 
Chemistry. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  requirements 
of  your  examiners  may  be,  but  I  sincere¬ 
ly  trust  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a  mere 
book  knowledge  of  these  matters.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  not  raise  a  finger, 
if  I  could  thereby  introduce  mere  book 
work  in  science  into  every  Arts  curricu¬ 
lum  in  the  country.  Let  those  who  want 
to  study  Irooks  devote  themselves  to  Li¬ 
terature,  in  which  we  have  the  perfection 
of  books,  both  as  to  substance  and  as  to 
form.  If  I  may  paraphrase  Hobbes’s 
well-known  aphorism,  I  would  say  that 
“books  are  the  money  of  Literature,  but 
only  the  counters  of  Science,”  Science 
(in  the  sense  in  which  I  now  use  the 
term)  being  the  knowledge  of  fact,  of 
which  every  verbal  description  is  but  an 
incomplete  and  symbolic  expression. 
And  be  assured  that  no  teaching  of  sci¬ 
ence  is  worth  anything,  as  a  mental  dis¬ 
cipline,  which  is  not  based  upon  direct 
perception  of  the  facts,  and  practical  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  observing  and  logical  facul¬ 
ties  upon  them.  Kven  in  such  a  simple 
matter  as  the  mere  comprehension  of 
form,  ask  the  most  practiced  and  widely- 
informed  anatomist,  what  is  the  difference 
between  his  knowledge  of  a  structure 
which  he  has  read  about,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  same  structure  when  he  has 
seen  it  for  himself;  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  the  two  things  are  not  comparable — 
the  difference  is  infinite.  Thus  I  am 
very  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  some 
learned  schoolmasters  who  say  that,  in 
their  experience,  the  teaching  of  Science 
is  all  waste  time.  As  they  teach  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is.  Hut  to  teach  it 
otherwise,  requires  an  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  labor  and  a  development  of  means 
and  appliances,  which  must  strike  horror 
and  dismay  into  a  man  accustomed  to 
mere  book  work ;  and  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  teaching  a  class  of  fifty 
without  much  strain  upon  his  energies. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  real  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  introduction  of  physical 
science  into  the  ordinary  University 
course,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  a 
difficulty  which  will  not  be  overcome, 
until  years  of  patient  study  have  organiz¬ 
ed  scientific  teaching  as  well  as,  or  I 
hope  better  than,  classical,  teaching  has 
been  organized  hitherto. 

A  little  while  ago,  I  ventured  to  hint  a 


doubt  as  to  the  perfection  of  some  of  the 
arrangements  in  the  ancient  Universities 
of  England ;  but,  in  their  provision  for 
giving  instruction  in  Science  as  such, 
and  without  direct  reference  to  any  of  it« 
practical  applications,  they  have  set  a 
brilliant  example.  Within  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years,  Oxford  alone  has  sunk  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  building  and  furnishing  Phy¬ 
sical,  Chemical,  and  Physiological  Labo¬ 
ratories,  and  a  magnificent  Museum,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  an  almost  luxurious  regard 
for  the  needs  of  the  student.  Cambridge, 
less  rich,  but  aided  by  the  munificence 
of  her  Chancellor,  is  taking  the  same 
course;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  for 
no  lack  of  the  means  and  appliances  of 
sound  teaching,  if  the  mass  of  English 
University  men  remain  in  their  present 
state  of  barbarous  ignorance  of  even  the 
rudiments  of  scientific  culture. 

Yet  another  step  needs  to  be  made  be¬ 
fore  Science  can  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
proper  place  in  the  Universities.  That 
is  its  recognition  as  a  Faculty,  or  branch 
of  study  demanding  recognition  and  spe¬ 
cial  organization,  on  account  of  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  wants  of  mankind.  'I'he  Fa¬ 
culties  of  'rheology.  Law,  and  Medicine, 
are  technical  schools,  intended  to  equip 
men  who  have  received  general  culture, 
with  the  special  knowledge  which  is 
needed  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  medi¬ 
cal  practitioners. 

When  the  material  well-being  of  the 
country  depended  upon  rude  pasture  and 
agriculture,  and  still  ruder  mining;  in 
the  days  when  all  the  innumerable  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  principles  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence  to  practical  purposes  were  non-ex¬ 
istent  even  as  dreams ;  days  which  men 
living  may  have  heard  their  fathers  speak 
of ;  what  little  physical  science  could  be 
seen  to  bear  directly  upon  human  life, 
lay  within  the  province  of  Medicine. 
Medicine  was  the  foster-mother  of  Che¬ 
mistry,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  drugs  and  the  detection  of 
poisons ;  of  Botany,  because  it  enabled 
the  physician  to  recognise  medicinal 
herbs ;  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  because  the  man  who  studied 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for 
purely  medical  purposes  was  led  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  studies  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world. 
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Within  my  recollection,  the  only  way 
in  which  a  student  could  obtain  anything 
like  a  training  in  Physical  Science,  was 
by  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Physical  and  Natural  Science  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Medical  Schools.  But,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  both 
foster-mother  and  child  have  grown  so 
big,  that  they  threaten  not  only  to  crush 
one  another,  but  to  press  the  very  life 
out  of  the  unhappy  student  who  enters 
the  nursery;  to  the  great  detriment  of  all 
*  three. 

I  speak  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
know  practically  what  medical  education 
is ;  for  1  may  assume  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  my  hearers  are  more  or  less  ad¬ 
vanced  students  of  medicine.  I  appeal 
to  the  most  industrious  and  conscientious 
among  you,  to  those  who  are  most  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  extremely 
serious  responsibilities  which  attach  to 
the  calling  of  a  medical  i)ractitioner, 
when  I  ask  whether,  out  of  the  four  years 
which  you  devote  to  your  studies,  you 
ought  to  spare  even  so  much  as  an  hour 
for  any  work  which  does  not  tend  direct¬ 
ly  to  fit  you  for  your  duties  ? 

Consider  what  that  work  is.  Its  foun¬ 
dation  is  a  sound  and  practical  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
organism  and  w'ith  the  modes  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  action  in  health.  1  say  a 
sound  and  practical  acquaintance,  to 
guard  against  the  supposition  that  my  in¬ 
tention  is  to  suggest  that  you  ought  all  to 
be  minute  anatomists  and  accomplished 
physiologists.  The  devotion  of  your 
whole  four  years  to  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  alone,  would  be  totally  insufficient 
to  attain  that  end.  What  1  mean  is,  the 
sort  of  practical,  familiar,  finger-end 
knowledge  which  a  watchmaker  has  of  a 
watch,  and  which  you  expect  that  crafts¬ 
man,  as  an  honest  man,  to  have  when  you 
intrust  a  watch,  that  goes  badly,  to  him.  It 
is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  to  be  ac¬ 
quired,  not  in  the  lecture-room,  nor  in  the 
study,  but  in  the  dissecting-room  and  the 
laboratory.  It  is  to  be  had,  not  by  shar¬ 
ing  your  attention  between  these  and 
sundry,  other  subjects,  but  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  your  minds,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  six  or  seven  hours  a 
day,  upon  all  the  complexities  of  organ 
and  function,  until  each  of  the  greater 
truths  of  anatomy  and  physiology  has 
become  an  organic  part  of  your  minds — 


until  you  would  know  them  if  you  were 
roused  and  questioned  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  as  a  man  knows  the  geography 
of  his  native  place  and  the  daily  life  of 
his  home.  That  is  the  sort  of  knowledge 
which,  once  obtained,  is  a  life-long  pos¬ 
session.  Other  occupations  may  fill  your 
minds — it  may  grow  dim,  and  seem  to  be 
forgotten — but  there  it  is,  like  the  in¬ 
scription  on  a  battered  and  defaced  coin, 
which  comes  out  when  you  warm  it. 

If  I  had  the  power  to  remodel  Medical 
Education,  the  first  two  years  of  the 
medical  curriculum  should  be  devoted  to 
nothing  but  such  thorough  study  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Physiology,  w'ith  Physiologi¬ 
cal  Chemistry  and  Physics;  the  student 
should  then  pass  a  real,  practical  exami¬ 
nation  in  these  subjects ;  and,  having 
gone  through  that  ordeal  satisfactorily, 
he  should  be  troubled  no  more  with 
them.  His  whole  mind  should  then  be 
given,  with  equal  intentness,  to  Thera¬ 
peutics,  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  Practical 
Medicine  and  to  Surgery,  with  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Hygiene  and  in  Medical  Juris¬ 
prudence;  and  of  these  subjects  only — 
surely  there  are  enough  of  them — should 
he  be  required  to  show  a  knowledge  in 
his  final  examination. 

I  cannot  claim  any  special  property  in 
this  theory  of  what  the  medical  curricu¬ 
lum  should  be,  for  I  find  that  views, 
more  or  less  closely  approximating  these, 
are  held  by  all  who  have  seriously  consi¬ 
dered  the  very  grave  and  pressing  ques¬ 
tion  of  Medical  Reform ;  and  have,  in¬ 
deed,  been  carried  into  practice,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  most  enlightened  Examin¬ 
ing  Boards.  I  have  heard  but  two  kinds 
of  objections  to  them.  There  i.s,  first, 
the  objection  of  vested  interests,  which  1 
will  not  deal  with  here,  because  1  want  to 
make  myself  as  pleasant  as  I  can,  and  no 
discussions  are  so  unpleasant  as  those 
which  turn  on  such  points.  And  there 
is,  secondly,  the  much  more  respectable 
objection,  which  takes  the  general  form 
of  the  reproach  that,  in  thus  limiting  the 
curriculum,  we  are  seeking  to  narrow  it. 
We  are  told  that  the  medical  man  ought 
to  be  a  person  of  good  education  and 
general  information,  if  his  profession  is 
to  hold  its  own  among  other  professions ; 
that  he  ought  to  know  Botany ;  or  else,  if 
he  goes  abroad,  he  won’t  be  able  to  tell 
poisonous  fruits  from  edible  ones;  that 
he  ought  to  know  drugs,  as  a  druggist 
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knows  them,  or  he  won’t  be  able  to  tell 
sham  bark  and  senna  from  the  real  arti¬ 
cles  ;  that  he  ought  to  know  Zoology,  be¬ 
cause — well,  I  really  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  exactly  why  he  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  zoology.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  popular  suyierstition,  that  doctors 
know  all  about  things  that  are  queer  or 
nasty  to  the  general  mind,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  reasonably  expected  to 
know  the  “barbarous  binomials”  appli¬ 
cable  to  snakes,  snails,  and  slugs;  an 
amount  of  information  with  which  the 
general  mind  is  usually  completely  satis¬ 
fied.  And  there  is  a  scientific  supersti¬ 
tion  that  Physiology  is  largely  aided  by 
Comparative  Anatomy — a  superstition 
which,  like  most,  once  had  a  grain  of 
truth  at  the  bottom;  but  the  grain  has 
become  homoeopathic,  since  Physiology 
took  its  modern  experimental  develop¬ 
ment,  and  became  what  it  is  now — the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

I  hold  as  strongly  as  any  one  can  do, 
that  the  medical  practitioner  ought  to  be 
a  person  of  education  and  good  general 
culture ;  but  I  also  hold  by  the  old  theo¬ 
ry  of  a  Faculty,  that  a  man  should  have 
his  general  culture  before  he  devoffcs 
himself  to  the  special  studies  of  that  Fa¬ 
culty  ;  and  I  venture  to  maintain,  that, 
if  the  general  culture  obtained  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  were  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  student  would  have  quite  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Physics,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Biology, 
as  he  needs,  •  before  he  commenced  his 
special  medical  studies. 

Moreover,  I  would  urge,  that  a  tho¬ 
rough  study  of  Human  Physiology  is,  in 
itself,  an  education  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  than  much  that  passes 
under  that  name.  There  is  no  side  of 
the  intellect  which  it  does  not  call  into 
play,  no  region  of  human  knowledge  into 
which  either  its  roots,  or  its  bratfches,  do 
not  extend  ;  like  the  Atlantic  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  its  waves  wash 
the  shores  of  the  two  worlds  of  matter 
and  of  mind ;  its  tributary  streams  flow 
from  both ;  through  its  waters,  as  yet  un¬ 
furrowed  by  the  keel  of  any  Columbus, 
lies  the  road,  if  such  there  be,  from  the 
one  to  the  other;  far  away  from  that 
North-west  Passage  of  mere  speculation 
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in  which  so  many  brave  souls  have  been 
hopelessly  frozen  up. 

But  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  about 
all  this,  the  patent  fact  of  the  limitation 
of  time  remains.  As  the  song  runs : — 

“  If  a  man  could  be  su'-e 
That  his  life  would  endure 

For  the  space  of  a  thousand  long  years — ’* 

he  might  do  a  number  of  things  not 
practicable  under  present  conditions. 
Methuselah  might,  with  much  propriety, 
have  taken  half  a  century  to  get  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree ;  and  might,  very  fairly  have 
been  required  to  pass  a  practical  exami¬ 
nation  upon  the  contents  of  the  British 
Museum,  before  commencing  practice  as 
a  promising  young  fellow  of  two  hundred, 
or  thereabouts.  But  you  have  four  years 
to  do  your  work  in,  and  are  turned  loose, 
to  save  or  slay,  at  two  or  three  and 
twenty. 

Now,  I  put  it  to  you,  whether  you 
think  that,  when  you  came  down  to  the 
realities  of  life — when  you  stand  by  the 
sick-bed,  racking  your  brains  for  the 
principles  which  shall  furnish  you  with 
the  means  of  interpreting  symptoms,  and 
forming  a  rational  theory  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  your  patient,  it  will  be  satisfacto¬ 
ry  for  you  to  find  that  those  principles 
are  not  there— but  that  to  use  the  exami¬ 
nation  slang,  which  is  unfortunately  too 
familiar  to  me,  you  can  quite  easily  “  give 
an  account  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
the  Marsupialia"  or  “enumerate  the 
chief  characters  of  the  Composila,"  or 
“  state  the  class  and  order  of  the  animal 
from  which  Castoreum  is  obtained.” 

I  really  do  not  think  that  state  of 
things  will  be  satisfactory  to  you ;  I  am 
very  sure  it  will  not  be  so  to  your  patient. 
Indeed,  I  am  so  narrow-minded  myself, 
that  if  I  had  to  choose  between  two  phy¬ 
sicians — one  who  did  not  know  whether 
a  whale  is  a  fish  or  not,  and  could  not 
tell  gentian  from  ginger,  but  did  under¬ 
stand  the  applications  of  the  institutes  of 
medicine  to  his  art ;  while  the  other,  like 
Talleyrand’s  doctor,  “  knew  everything, 
even  a  little  physic” — ^with  all  my  love 
for  breadth  of  culture,  I  should  assured¬ 
ly  consult  the  former. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  incur  the  suspicion 
of  an  inclination  to  injure  or  depreciate 
particular  branches  of  .knowledge.  But 
the  fact  that  one  of  those  which  I  should 
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have  no  hesitation  in  excluding  from  the 
medical  curriculum,  is  that  to  which  my 
own  life  has  been  specially  devoted, 
should,  at  any  rate,  defend  me  from  the 
suspicion  of  being  urged  to  this  course 
by  any  but  the  very  gravest  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  public  welfare. 

And  I  should  like,  further,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  important  circumstance 
that,  in  thus  proposing  the  exclusion  of 
the  study  of  such  branches  of  knowledge 
as  Zoology  and'  Botany,  from  those  com¬ 
pulsory  upon  the  medical  student,  I  am 
not,  for  a  moment,  suggesting  their  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  University.  I  think 
that  sound  and  practical  instruction  in 
the  elementary  facts  and  broad  principles 
of  Biology  should  form  part  of  the  Arts 
curriculum  ;  and  here,  happily,  my  theo¬ 
ry  is  in  entire  accordance  with  your 
practice.  Moreover,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  in  view 
of  the  relation  of  Physical  Science  to  the 
practical  life  of  the  present  day,  it  has 
the  same  right  as  Theology,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  to  a  Faculty  of  its  own,  in 
which  men  shall  be  trained  to  be  profes¬ 
sional  men  of  science.  It  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  Universities  are  the  places 
for  technical  schools  of  Engineering,  or 
Applied  Chemistry,  or  Agriculture.  But 
there  can  surely  be  little  question,  that 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  Science 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  these  Arts, 
of  a  far  more  advanced  and  special  cha¬ 
racter  than  could,  w'ith  any  propriety,  be 
included  in  the  ordinary ‘Arts  Curricu¬ 
lum,  ought  to  be  obtainable  by  means  of 
a  duly  organized  Faculty  of  Science  in 
every  University. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Faculty 
would  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
providing,  in  some  measure,  for  one  of 
the  greatest  wants  .of  our  time  and  coun¬ 
try.  I  mean  the  proper  support  and 
encouragement  of  original  research. 

The  other  day,  an  emphatic  friend  of 
mine  committed  himself  to  the  opinion 
that,  in  England,  it  is  better  for  a  man’s 
worldly  prospects  to  be  a  drunkard,  than 
to  be  smitten  with  the  divine  dipsomania 
of  the  original  investigator.  I  •  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  he  was  not  far  wrong. 
And,  be  it  observed,  that  the  question  is 
not,  whether  such  a  man  shall  be  able  to 
make  as  much  out  of  his  abilities  as  his 
brother,  of  like  ability,  who  goes  into 
Law,  or  Engineering,  or  Commerce ;  it  is 


not  a  question  of  “maintaining  a  due 
number  of  saddle  horses,”  as  George  El¬ 
liot  somewhere  puts  it — it  is  a  question 
of  living  or  starving. 

If  a  student  of  my  own  subject  shows 
power  and  originality,  I  dare  not  advise 
him  to  adopt  a  scientific  career;  foi, 
supposing  he  is  able  to  maintain  himself 
until  he  has  attained  distinction,  I  can¬ 
not  give  him  the  assurance  that  any 
amount  of  proficiency  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  will  be  convertible  into,  even 
the  most  modest  bread  and  cheese.  And 
I  believe  that  the  case  is  as  bad,  or  per¬ 
haps  worse,  with  other  branches  of  Sci¬ 
ence.  In  this  respect,  Britain,  whose  im¬ 
mense  wealth  and  prosperity  hang  upon 
the  thread  of  Applied  Science,  is  far  be¬ 
hind  France,  and  infinitely  behind  Ger¬ 
many. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  one’s  way  to  any  imme¬ 
diate  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs 
which  shall  be  free  from  a  tendency  to 
become  worse  than  the  disease. 

Great  schemes  for  the  Endowment  of 
Research  have  been  proposed.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  Laboratories  for  all 
branches  of  Physical  Science,  provided 
with  every  apparatus  needed  by  the  in- 
vAtigator,  shall  be  established  by  the 
State;  and  shall  be  accessible,  under  due 
conditions  and  regulations,  to  all  proper¬ 
ly  qualified  persons.  I  see  no  objection 
to  the  principle  of  such  a  j)roposal.  If 
it  be  legitimate  to  spend  great  sums  of 
money  on  public  libraries  and  public 
collections  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  in 
aid  of  the  man  of  letters,  or  the  Artist,  or 
for  the  mere  sake  of  affording  pleasure  to 
the  general  public,  I  apprehend  that  it 
cannot  be  illegitimate  to  do  as  much  for 
the  promotion  of  scientific  investigation. 
To  take  the  lowest  ground,  as  a  mere  in¬ 
vestment  of  money,  the  latter  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  immediately  profitable. 
To  my  mind,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
such  schemes  is  not  theoretical,  but  prac¬ 
tical.  (liven  the  laboratories,  how  are 
the  investigators  to  be  maintained  ? 
What  career  is  open  to  those  who  have 
been  thus  encouraged  to  leave  bread¬ 
winning  pursuits  If  they  are  to  be 
provided  for  by  endowment,  we  come 
back  to  the  College  Fellowship  system, 
the  results  of  which,  for  Literature,  have 
not  been  so  brilliant  that  one  would  wish 
to  see  it  extended  to  Science ;  unless 
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some  much  better  securities  than  at  pre¬ 
sent  exist  can  be  taken  that  it  will  foster 
real  work.  You  know  that  among  the 
Bees,  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  cell  in 
which  the  egg  is  deposited,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  which  is 
supplied  to  the  grub,  whether  it  shall 
turn  out  a  busy  little  worker  or  a  big  idle 
queen.  And,  in  the  human  hive,  the 
cells  of  the  endowed  larvae  are  always 
tending  to  enlarge,  and^their  food  to  im¬ 
prove,  until  we  get  queens,  beautiful  to 
behold,  but  which  gather  no  honey  and 
build  no  comb. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  difficulties  may 
not  be  overcome,  but  their  gravity  is  not 
to  be  lightly  estimated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  one  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  endowment  of  re¬ 
search  which  is  free  from  such  objections. 
It  is  possible  to  place  the  scientific  int]uirer 
in  a  position  in  which  he  shall  have  am¬ 
ple  leisure  and  opportunity  for  original 
work,  and  yet  shall  give  a  fair  and  tangi¬ 
ble  equivalent  for  those  privileges.  The 
establishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Science  in 
every  University,  implies  that  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  number  of  Professorial  chairs, 
the  incumbents  of  which  need  not  be  so 
burdened  with  teaching  as  to  deprive 
them  of  ample  leisure  for  original  work. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  impediment 
to  an  original  investigator  to  have  to  de¬ 
vote  a  moderate  portion  of  his  time  to 
lecturing,  or  superintending  practical  in¬ 
struction.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
may  be,  and  often  is,  a  benefit  to  be 
obliged  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  your  subject ;  or  to  bring  your  results 
to  a  point,  and  give  them,  as  it  were,  a 
tangible  objective  existence.  The  beset¬ 
ting  sins  of  the  investigator  are  two :  the 
one  is  the  desire  to  put  aside  a  subject, 
the  general  bearings  of  which  he  has 
mastered  himself,  and  pass  on  to  some¬ 
thing  which  has  the  attraction  of  novel¬ 
ty;  and  the  other,  the  desire  for  too 
much  perfection,  which  leads  him  to 

Add  and  alter  many  timea, 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten;" 

to  spend  the  energies  which  should  be 
reserved  for  action,  in  whitening  the 
decks  and  polishing  the  guns. 

The  necessity  for  producing  results  for 
the  instruction  of  others,  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  more  effectual  check  on  these  ten- 
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dencies,  than  even  the  love  of  usefulness 
or  the  ambition  for  fame. 

But  supposing  the  Professorial  forces  of 
our  V^iversity  to  be  duly  organized,  there 
remains  an  important  question,  relating  to 
the  teaching  power,  to  be  considered.  Is 
the  Professorial  system — the  system  I 
mean,  of  teaching  in  the  lecture- room 
alone,  and  leaving  the  student  to  find  his 
own  way  when  he  is  outside  the  lecture- 
room — adequate  to  the  wants  of  learners  ? 
In  answering  this  question,  I  confine  my¬ 
self  to  my  own  province,  and  I  venture  to 
reply  for  Physical  Science,  assuredly  and 
undoubtedly.  No.  As  I  have  already  in¬ 
timated,  practical  work  in  the  Laboratory 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  and  that  prac¬ 
tical  work  must  be  guided  and  superin¬ 
tended  by  a  sufficient  staff  of  Demonstra¬ 
tors,  who  are  for  Science,  what  Tutors  are 
for  other  branches  of  study.  And  there 
must  be  a  good  supply  of  such  Demon¬ 
strators.  I  doubt  if  the  practical  work  of 
more  than  twenty  students  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  superintend^  by  one  Demonstrator. 
If  we  take  the  working-day  at  six  hours, 
that  is  twenty  minutes  a-piece — not  a  very 
large  allowance  of  time  for  helping  a  dull 
man,  for  correcting  an  inaccurate  one,  or 
even  for  making  an  intelligent  student 
clearly  apprehend  what  he  is  about.  And, 
no  doubt,  the  supplying  of  a  proper  amount 
of  this  tutorial,  practical  teaching,  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  proper  in¬ 
struction  in  Physical  Science  in  such 
Universities  as  that  of  Aberdeen,  which 
are  devoid  of*  endowments;  and  unlike 
the  English  Universities,  have  no  moral 
claim  on  the  funds  of  richly  endowed  bo¬ 
dies  to  supply  their  wants. 

Examination — thorough,  searching  ex¬ 
amination — is  an  indispensable  accompani¬ 
ment  of  teach  in  g ;  and  I  am  almost  inclin¬ 
ed  to  commit  myself  to  the  very  heterodox 
proposition  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil.  I 
am  an  old  Examiner,  having  for  twenty 
years  past  been  occupied  with  examina¬ 
tions  on  a  considerable  scale,  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  women,  too, 
— from  the  boys  and  girls  of  elementary 
schools,  to  the  candidates  for  Honors  and 
Fellowships  in  the  Universities.  I  will 
not  say  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  adage,  that  familiarity  breeds 
contempt,  holds  good  ;  but  my  admiration 
for  the  existing  system  of  examination  and 
its  products,  does  not  wax  warmer  as  I  see 
more  of  it.  Examination,  like  fire,  is  a 
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good  servant,  but  a  bad  master;  and  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  some  danger  of  its 
becoming  our  master.  I  by  no  means 
stand  alone  in  tliis  opinion.  Experienced 
friends  of  mine  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
students  whose  career  they  watch,  appear 
to  them  to  become  deteriorated  by  the 
constant  effort  to  pass  this  or  that  exami¬ 
nation,  just  as  we  hear  of  men’s  brains  be¬ 
coming  affected  by  the  daily  necessity  of 
catching  a  train.  I’hey  work  to  pass,  not 
to  know ;  and  outraged  Science  takes  her 
revenge.  They  do  pass,  and  they  don’t 
know.  I  have  passed  sundry  examinations 
in  my  time,  not  without  credit,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  1  am  ashamed  to  think  how  very  little 
real  knowledge  underlay  the  torrent  of 
stuff  which  I  was  able  to  pour  out  on  pa- 
])er.  In  fact,  that  which  examination,  as 
ordinarily  conducted,  tests,  is  simply  a 
man’s  power  of  work  under  stimulus,  and 
his  capacity  for  rapidly  and  clearly  pro¬ 
ducing  that  which,  for  a  time,  he  has  got 
into  his  mind.  Now,  these  faculties  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  They  are  of 
great  value  in  practical  life,  and  are  the 
making  of  many  an  advocate,  and  of  many 
a  so-called  statesman.  But  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  scientific  or  other,  they  count  for 
very  little,  unless  they  are  supplemented 
by  that  long-continued,  patient  “  intending 
of  the  mind,”  as  Newton  phrased  it,  which 
makes  very  little  show  in  examinations.  I 
imagine  that  an  Examiner  who  knows  his 
students  personally,  must  not  unfrequently 
have  found  himself  in  the  position  of  find¬ 
ing  A’s  paper  better  than  fi’s,  though  his 
own  judgment  tells  him,  quite  clearly,  that 
B  is  the  man  who  has  the  larger  share  of 
genuine  capacity. 

Again,  there  is  a  fallacy  about  Exam¬ 
iners.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  any 
one  who  knows  a  subject  is  competent  to 
teaoh  it ;  and  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that 
any  one  who  knows  a'subject  is  competent 
to  examine  in  it.  I  believe  both  these  opin¬ 
ions  to  be  serious  mistakes  :  the  latter, 
perhaps,  the  more  serious  of  the  two.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  a  teach¬ 
er  is  really  qualified  to  examine  advanced 
students.  And  in  the  second  place,  Ex- 
ination  is  an  Art,  and  a  difficult  one,  which 
has  to  be  learned  like  all  other  arts. 

Beginners  always  set  too  difficult  ques¬ 
tions — partly  because  they  are  afraid  of 
being  susjjected  of  ignorance  if  they  set 
easy  ones,  and  partly  from  not  under¬ 


standing  their  business.  Suppose  that  you 
want  to  test  the  relative  physical  strength 
of  a  score  of  young  men.  You  do  not 
put  a  hundredweight  down  before  them, 
and  tell  each  to  swing  it  round.  If  you 
do,  half  of  them  won’t  be  able  to  lift  it  at 
all,  and  only  one  or  two  will  be  able  to 
perform  the  task.  You  must  give  them 
half  a  hundredweight,  and  see  how  they 
manoeuvre  that,  if  you  want  to  form  any 
estimate  of  the  muscular  strength  of  each. 
So,  a  practised  Examiner  will  seek  for  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  mental  vigor  and 
training  of  candidates  from  the  way  in 
which  they  deal  with  questions  easy 
enough  to  let  reason,  memory,  and  method 
have  free  play.  > 

No  doubt,  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  by 
the  careful  selection  of  Examiners,  and  by 
the  copious  introduction  of  practical  work, 
to  remove  the  evils  inseparable  from  ex¬ 
amination  ;  but,  under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances,  I  believe  that  examination  will  re¬ 
main  but  an  im|)erfect  test  of  knowledge, 
and  a  still  more  im|>erfect  test  of  capacity, 
while  it  tells  next  to  nothing  about  a  man’s 
power  as  an  investigator. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
restricting  the  highest  degrees  in  each 
Faculty  to  those  who  have  shown  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  original  power,  by  prosecut¬ 
ing  a  research  under  the  eye  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  whose  province  it  lies  ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  under  conditions  that  shall  afford 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  work  is  theirs. 
The  notion  may  sound  revolutionary,  but 
it  is  really  very  old — for,  I  take  it,  that  it 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  ])resentation  of  a 
thesis  by  the  candidate  for  a  doctorate, 
which  has  now,  too  often,  become  little 
better  than  a  matter  of  form. 

Thus  far,  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  you,  in  a  brief  and  imperfect  manner, 
my  views  respecting  the  teaching  half — 
the  Magistri  and  Regentes — of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Future.  Now  let  me  turn 
to  the  learning  half — the  Scholares. 

If  the  Universities  are  to  be  the  sanctu¬ 
aries  of  the  highest  culture  of  the  country 
— those  who  would  enter  that  sanctuary 
must  not  come  with  unwashed  hands.  If 
the  good  seed  is  to  yield  its  hundredfold 
harvest,  it  must  not  be  scattered  amidst 
the  stones  of  ignorance,  or  the  tares  of  un¬ 
disciplined  indolence  and  wantonness.  On 
the  contrary,  the  soil  must  have  been  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  and  the  Professor  should 
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find  that  the  operations  of  clod-crushing, 
draining,  and  weeding,  and  even  a  good 
(leal  of  planting,  have  been  done  by  the 
Schoolmaster. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Professor  does 
not  find  in  any  University  in  the  three 
Kingdoms  that  I  can  hear  of — the  reason 
of  which  state  of  things  lies  in  the  extreme¬ 
ly  faulty  organization  of  the  majority  of 
secondary  Schools.  Students  come  to  the 
Universities  ill-prepared  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  no't  at  all  prepared  in  any 
thing  else ;  and  half  their  time  is  spent  in 
learning  that  which  they  ought  to  have 
known  when  they  came. 

I  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  Scottish 
Universities  differ  from  the  English,  in  be¬ 
ing  to  a  much  greater  extent  ])laces  of 
comparatively  elementary  education  for  a 
younger  class  of  students.  But  it  would 
seem  doubtful  if  any  great  difference  of 
this  kind  really  exists  ;  fora  high  authority, 
himself  Head  of  an  English  College,  has 
solemnly  affirmed  that  ;  “  Elementary 

teaching  of  youths  under  twenty  is  now 
the  only  function  performed  by  that 
University ;  ”  and  that  Colleges  are 
“  boarding  schools  in  which  the  elements 
of  the  learned  languages  are  taught  to 
youths.”* 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
quoted  those  remarkable  assertions.  I 
should  like  to  engrave  them  in  public  view, 
for  they  have  not  been  refuted  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  their  import  is  once 
clearly  apprehended,  they  will  play  no 


mean  part  when  the  question  of  University 
reorganization,  with  a  view  to  practical 
measures,  comes  on  for  discussion.  You 
are  not  responsible  for  this  anomalous  state 
of  affairs  now ;  but  as  you  pass  into  active 
life  and  acquire  the  political  influence  to 
which  your  education  and  your  position 
should  entitle  you,  you  will  become  resj)on- 
sible  for  it,  unless  each  in  his  sphere  does 
his  best  to  alter  it,  by  insisting  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  secondary  Schools. 

Your  present  resfwnsibility  is  of  ano¬ 
ther,  though  not  less  serious,  kind.  In¬ 
stitutions  do  not  make  men,  any  more 
than  organization  makes  life  ;  and  even 
the  ideal  University  we  have  l)een  dream¬ 
ing  about,  will  l)e  but  a  superior  piece  of 
mechanism,  unless  each  student  strive  after 
the  ideal  of  the  Scholar.  .\nd  that  ideal, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  never  been  better  em¬ 
bodied  than  by  the  great  Poet,  who,  though 
lapped  in  luxury,  the  favorite  of  a  Court, 
and, the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  remained 
through  all  the  length  of  his  honored  years 
a  Scholar  in  Art,  in  Science,  and  in  Life. 

“  Would’st  shape  a  nohle  life  ?  Then  cast 
No  backward  glances  towards  the  past : 

And  though  somewhat  !>«  lost  and  gone, 

Yet  do  thou  act  as  one  new-born. 

What  each  day  neetis,  that  shalt  thou  ask  ; 

Each  day  will  set  its  proper  task. 

Give  other's  work  just  share  of  praise  ; 

Not  of  thine  own  the  merits  raise.  , 

Beware  no  fellow  man  thou  hate  : 

And  so  in  God’s  hands  leave  thy  fate.” 

— Contemp<frary  Revimf. 
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A  BOOK  has  recently  appeared  of  which 
it  is  the  professed  object  to  give  to  the 
modern  generation  of  lazy  readers  the 
pith  of  Boswell’s  immortal  biography.  I 
shall,  for  sufficient  reasons,  refrain  from 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  performance. 
One  remark,  indeed,  may  be  made  in 
passing.  The  circle  of  readers  to  whom 
such  a  book  is  welcome  must,  of  necessity, 
be  limited.  To  the  true  lovers  of  Boswell 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous;  the 

*  “  Suggestions  for  Academical  Org.inization, 
with  Especial  Reference  to  Oxford.’  By  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln. 


gentlest  omissions  will  always  mangle 
some  people’s  favorite  pas.sages,  and  addi¬ 
tions,  whatever  skill  they  may  display, 
necessarily  injure  that  dramatic  vivacity 
which  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the 
original.  The  most  discreet  of  cicerones 
is  an  intruder  when  we  open  our  old  fa¬ 
vorite,  and,  without  further  magic,  retire 
into  that  delicious  nook  of  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  society.  Upon  those,  again,  who 
cannot  appreciate  the  infinite  humor  of 
the  original,  the  mere  excision  of  the  less 
lively  pages  will  be  thrown  away.  There 
remains  only  that  narrow  margin  of  read¬ 
ers  whose  appietites,  languid  but  not  ex- 
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tinct,  can  be  titillated  by  the  promise  that 
they  shall  not  have  the  trouble  of  making 
their  own  selection.  Let  us  wish  them 
good  digestions,  and,  in  spite  of  modem 
changes  of  fashion,  more  robust  taste  for 
the  future.  I  would  still  hope  that  to 
many  readers  Boswell  has  been  what  he 
has  certainly  been  to  some,  the  first  writer 
who  gave  them  a  love  of  English  literature, 
and  the  most  charming  of  all  companions 
long  after  the  bloom  of  novelty  has  de¬ 
parted.  I  subscribe  most  cheerfully  to 
Mr.  Lew’es’s  statement  that  he  estimates 
his  acquaintances  according  to  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  Boswell.  A  man,  indeed,  may  be 
a  good  Christian,  and  an  excellent  father 
of  a  family,  without  loving  Johnson  or 
Boswell,  for  a  sense  of  humor  is  not  one 
of  the  primary  virtues.  But  Boswell’s  is 
one  of  the  very  few  books  which,  after 
many  years  of  familiarity,  will  still  provoke 
a  hearty  laugh  even  in  the  solitude  of  a 
study;  and  the  laughter  is  of  that  kind 
which  does  one  good. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  pronounce 
one  more  eulogy  upon  an  old  friend,  but 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question  ’which 
he  sometimes  suggests.  Macaulay’s  well- 
known  but  provoking  essay  is  more  than 
usually  lavish  in  overstrained  paradoxes. 
He  has  explicitly  declared  that  Boswell 
wrote  one  of  the  most  charming  of  books 
because  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
fools.  And  his  remarks  suggest,  if  they 
do  not  implicitly  assert,  that  Johnson 
wrote  some  of  the  most  unreadable  of 
books,  although,  if  not  l>ecause,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  one  of  the  most  vigorous  intellects 
of  the  time.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  first  paradox ; 
but  the  second  may  justify  a  little  further 
inquiry.  As  a  general  rule,  the  talk  of  a 
great  man  is  the  reflection  of  his  books. 
Nothing  is  so  false  as  the  common  saying 
that  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  writer 
is  generally  disappointing.  It  exemplifies 
a  very  common  delusion.  People  are  so 
impressed  by  the  disparity  which  some¬ 
times  occurs,  that  they  take  the  exception 
for  the  rule.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a 
man’s  verbal  utterances  may  differ  materi¬ 
ally  from  his  written  utterances.  He  may, 
like  Addison,  be  shy  in  company ;  he 
may,  like  many  retired  students,  be  slow 
in  collecting  his  thoughts;  or  he  may, 
like  Goldsmith,  be  over  anxious  to  shine  at 
all  hazards.  But  a  patient  observer  will 
even  then  detect  the  essential  identity  under 
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superficial  differences ;  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  as  in  that  of  Macaulay  himself, 
the  talking  and  the  writing  are  palpably 
and  almost  absurdly  similar.  The  whole 
art  of  criticism  consists  in  learning  to 
know  the  human  being  who  is  partially 
revealed  to  us  in  his  spoken  or  his  written 
words.  Whatever  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication,  the  problem  is  the  same.  The 
two  methods  of  inquiry  may  supplement 
each  other ;  but  their  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  is  the  test  of  their  accuracy.  If 
Johnson,  as  a  writer,  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  mere  windbag  and  manufacturer  of  ses¬ 
quipedalian  verbiage,  whilst,  as  a  talker,  he 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  genuine  and 
deeply  feeling  of  men,  we  may  be  sure 
that  our  analysis  has  been  somewhere  de¬ 
fective.  The  discrepancy  is,  of  course, 
partly  explained  by  the  faults  of  Johnson’s 
style;  but  the  explanation  only  removes 
the  difficulty  a  degree  further.  “  The 
style  is  the  man”  is  a  very  excellent 
aphorism,  though  some  eminent  writers 
have  lately  pointed  out  that  Buffon’s  ori¬ 
ginal  remark  was  le  styU  c'est  de  rhomme. 
That  only  proves  that,  like  many  other 
good  sayings,  it  has  been  polished  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  process  of 
attrition  in  numerous  minds,  instead  of 
being  struck  out  at  a  blow  by  a  solitary 
thinker.  From  a  purely  logical  point  of 
view,  Buffon  may  be  correct;  but  the  very 
essence  of  an  aphorism  is  that  slight  exag¬ 
geration  which  makes  it  more  biting 
whilst  less  rigidly  accurate.  According  to 
Buffon,  the  style  might  belong  to  a  man  as 
his  coat  or  his  hat  belongs  to  him.  There 
are  parasitical  writers  who,  in  the  old 
phrase,  have  “  formed  their  style,”  by  the 
imitation  of  accepted  models,  and  who 
have,  therefore,  possessed  it  only  by  right 
of  appropriation.  Boswell  has  a  discussion 
as  to  the  writers  who  may  have  served 
Johnson  in  this  capacity.  But,  in  fact, 
Johnson,  like  all  other  men  of  strong  idio¬ 
syncrasy,  formed  his  style  as  he  formed 
his  legs.  The  peculiarities  of  his  limbs 
were  in  some  degree  the  result  of  con¬ 
scious  efforts  in  walking,  swimming,  and 
“  buffeting  with  his  books.”  This  devel¬ 
opment  was  doubtless  more  determined 
by  the  constitution  which  he  brought 
into  the  world,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  brought  up.  And 
even  that  queer  Johnsonese,  which  Ma¬ 
caulay  supposes  him  to  have  adopted 
in  accordance  with  a  more  definite  literary 
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theory,  will  probably  appear  to  be  the  na¬ 
tural  expression  of  certain  innate  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  of  the  mental  atmosphere  which 
he  breathed  from  youth.  To  appreciate 
fairly  the  strangely  cumbrous  form  of  his 
written  speech,  we  must  penetrate  more 
deeply  than  may  at  first  sight  seem  neces¬ 
sary  beneath  the  outer  rind  of  this  literary 
Behemoth.  The  difficulty  of  such  spiritual 
dissection  is,  indeed,  very  great ;  but  some 
little  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  following  out  such  indications  as 
we  possess. 

The  talking  Johnson  is  sufficiently  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us.  So  far  as  Boswell  needs  an 
interpreter,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done  all  that 
can  be  done.  He  has  concentrated  and 
explained  what  is  diffused,  and  often  un¬ 
consciously  indicated,  in  Boswell’s  pages. 
When  reading  Boswell,  we  are  half  asham¬ 
ed  of  his  power  over  our  sympathies.  It 
is  like  turning  over  a  portfolio  of  sketches, 
caricatured,  inadequate,  and  each  giving 
only  some  ini|>erfect  aspect  of  the  original. 
Macaulay’s  smart  paradoxes  only  increase 
our  perplexity  by  throwing  the  superficial 
contrasts  into  stronger  relief.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
with  true  imaginative  insight,  gives  us  at 
once  the  essence  of  Johnson;  he  brings 
before  our  eyes  the  luminous  body  of 
which  we  had  previously  been  conscious 
only  by  a  series  of  im|>erfect  images  re¬ 
fracted  through  a  number  of  distorting 
media.  To  render  such  a  service  effectu¬ 
ally  is  the  highest  triumph  of  criticism  ;  and 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  say  again  in 
feebler  language  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  ex¬ 
pressed  so  forcibly.  We  may,  however, 
recall  certain  general  conclusions  by  way 
of  preface  to  the  problem  which  he  has 
not  expressly  considered,  bow  far  Johnson 
succeeded  in  expressing  himself  through 
his  writings. 

'I'hc  world,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  it,  is 
composed,  we  all  know,  of  two  classes  : 
there  are  “  the  dull  millions,  who,  as  a  dull 
flock,  roll  hither  and  thither,  whithersoever 
they  are  led,”  and  there  are  a  few  supe¬ 
rior  natures  who  can  see  and  can  will. 
There  are  in  other  words,  the  heroes,  and 
those  whose  highest  wisdom  is  to  be  hero- 
worshippers.  Johnson’s  glory  is  that  he 
belonged  to  the  sacred  band,  though  he 
could  not  claim  within  it  the  highest,  or 
even  a  high,  rank.  In  the  current  dialect, 
therefore,  he  was  “  nowise  a  clothes- 
horse,  or  patent  digester,  but  a  genuine 
man.”  Whatever  the  accuracy  of  the 
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general  conception,  or  of  certain  corol¬ 
laries  which  are  drawn  from  it,  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  Johnson  explains  one  main  con¬ 
dition  of  his  power.  Persons  of  color¬ 
less  imagination  may  hold — nor  will  we 
dispute  their  verdict — that  Mr.  Carlyle 
overcharges  his  lights  and  shades,  and 
brings  his  heroes  into  too  startling  a  con¬ 
trast  with  the  vulgar  herd.  Yet  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
are  transmitters  rather  than  originators  of 
spiritual  force.  Most  of  us  are  necessarily 
condemned  to  express  our  thoughts  in  for¬ 
mulas  which  we  have  learnt  from  others 
and  can  but  slightly  tinge  with  our  feeble 
personality.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  are  we  even 
consistent  disciples  of  any  one  school  of 
thought.  What  we  call  our  opinions  are 
mere  bundles  of  incoherent  formulas,  arbi¬ 
trarily  stitched  together,  because  our  rea¬ 
soning  faculties  are  too  dull  to  make  in¬ 
consistency  painful.  Of  the  vast  piles  of 
books  which  load  our  librari^,  ninety-nine 
hundredths  and  more  are  but  printed 
echoes  :  and  it  is  the  rarest  of  pleasures  to 
say  here  is  a  distinct  record  of  impressions 
at  first  hand.  We  commonplace  beings  are 
hurried  along  in  the  crowd,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  on  such  slices  of  material 
and  spiritual  foorl  as  happen  to  drift  in  our 
direction,  with  little  more  power  of  taking 
an  independent  course,  or  of  forming 
any  general  theory,  than  the  [wlyps 
which  are  carried  along  by  an  oceanic  cur¬ 
rent.  Ask  any  man  what  he  thinks  of 
the  world  in  which  he  is  placed  :  wheth¬ 
er,  for  example  it  is  on  the  whole  a  scene 
of  happiness  or  misery,  and  he  will  either 
answer  by  some  cut-and-dried  fragments 
of  what  was  once  wisdom,  or  he  will 
confine  himself  to  a  few  incoherent  de¬ 
tails.  He  had  a  good  dinner  to-day  and  a 
bad  toothache  yesterday,  and  a  family 
affliction  or  blessing  the  day  before.  But 
he  is  as  incapable  of  summing  up  his  im¬ 
pressions  as  an  infant  of  performing  an 
operation  in  the  differential  calculus.  It  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man 
who  can  stand  on  his  own  legs  and  be 
conscious  of  his  own  feelings,  who  is  stur¬ 
dy  enough  to  react  as  well,  as  to  transmit 
action,  and  lofty  enough  to  raise  himself 
above  the  hurrying  crowd  and  have  some 
distinct  belief  as  to  whence  it  is  coming 
and  whither  it  is  going.  Now  Johnson, 
as  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  mankind,  had  the 
power  due  to  a  very  distinct  sentiment,  if 
not  to  a  very  clear  theory,  about  the 
34 
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world  in  which  he  lived.  It  had  buffeted 
him  severely  enough,  and  he  had  formed 
a  decisive  estimate  of  its  value.  He  was 
no  man  to  be  put  off  with  mere  phrases  in 
place  of  opinions,  or  to  accept  doctrines 
which  were  not  capable  of  expressing  gen¬ 
uine  emotion.  To  this  it  must  be  added, 
that  his  emotions  were  as  deep  and  tender 
as  they  were  genuine.  How  sacred  was 
his  love  for  his  old  and  ugly  wife  ;  how 
warm  his  sympathy  wherever  it  could  be 
effective  ;  how  manly  the  self-respect  with 
which  he  guarded  his  dignity  through  all 
the  temptations  of  Grub  Street,  need  not 
be  once  more  pointed  out.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  ex¬ 
treme  rarity  of  such  qualities.  Many  peo¬ 
ple,  we  think,  love  their  fathers.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  that  is  true  ;  but  in  how  many 
people  is  filial  affection  strong  enough  to 
overpower  the  dread  of  eccentricity  ?  How 
many  men  would  have  been  capable  of 
doing  penance  in  Uttoxeter  market  years 
after  their  father’s  death  for  a  long-passed 
act  of  disobedience  ?  Most  of  us,  again, 
would  have  a  temporary  emotion  of  pity 
for  an  outcast  lying  helplessly  in  the  street 
We  should  call  the  police,  or  send  her  in  a 
cab  to  the  workhouse,  or,  at  least,  write  to 
The  Times  to  denounce  the  defective  ar¬ 
rangements  of  public  charity.  But  it  is 
perhaps  better  not  to  ask  how  many  good 
Samaritans  would  take  her  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  to  their  own  homes,  care  for  her  wants, 
and  put  her  into  a  better  way  of  life. 

In  the  lives  of  most  eminent  men  we 
find  much  good  feeling  and  honorable 
conduct;  but  it  is  an  exception,  even  in 
the  case  of  good  men,  when  we  find 
that  a  life  has  been  shaped  by  other  than 
the  ordinary  conventions,  or  that  emotions 
have  dared  to  overflow  the  well-worn 
channels  of  respectability.  The  love 
which  we  feel  for  Johnson  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pivots  u|K>n  which  his  life 
turned  are  invariably  noble  motives,  and 
not  mere  obedience  to  custom.  More 
than  one  modem  writer  has  expressed  a 
fraternal  affection  for  Addison,  and  it  is 
justified  by  the  kindly  humor  which 
breathes  through  his  Essays.  But  what 
anecdote  of  that  most  decorous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  person  touches  our  hearts  or  has 
the  heroic  ring  of  Johnson’s  wrestlings 
with  adverse  fortune  ?  Addison  show^ 
how  a  Christian  could  die — when  his  life 
has  run  smoothly  through  pleasant  places, 
secretaryships  of  state,  and  marriages  with 


countesses,  and  when  nothing — except  a 
few  overdoses  of  port  wine — has  shaken 
his  nerves  or  ruffled  his  temper.  A  far 
deeper  emotion  rises  at  the  deathbed  of 
the  rugged  old  pilgrim,  who  has  fought 
his  way  to  peace  in  spite  of  troubles  with¬ 
in  and  without,  who  has  been  jeered  in 
Vanity  Fair,  and  descended  into  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  escapeii 
with  pain  and  difficulty  from  the  clutches 
of  Giant  Despair.  When  the  last  feelings 
of  such  a  man  are  tender,  solemn  and  sim¬ 
ple,  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  higher  presence 
than  that  of  an  amiable  gentleman  who 
simply  died,  as  he  lived,  with  consummate 
decorum. 

On  turning,  however,  from  Johnson’s  life 
to  his  writings,  from  Boswell  to  the  Ram¬ 
bler,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  shock  is 
trying  to  our  nerves.  The  Rambler  has, 
inde^,  high  merits.  The  impression 
which  it  made  upon  his  own  generation 
proves  the  fact ;  for  the  reputation,  how¬ 
ever  temporary,  was  not  won  by  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  fashions  of  the  day,  but  to  the 
influence  of  a  strong  judgment  uttering  it¬ 
self  through  uncouth  ’  forms.  The  melan¬ 
choly  which  colors  its  pages  is  the  melan¬ 
choly  of  a  noble  nature.  The  tone  of 
thought  reminds  us  of  Bishop  Butler, 
whose  writings,  defaced  by  a  style  even 
more  tiresome,  though  less  pompous  than 
Johnson’s,  have  owed  their  enduring  re¬ 
putation  to  a  philosophical  acuteness  in 
which  Johnson  was  certainly  very  defi¬ 
cient.  Both  of  these  great  men,  however, 
impress  us  by  their  deep  sense  of  the  evils 
under  which  humanity  suffers,  and  their 
rejection  of  the  superficial  optimism  of  the 
day.  Butler’s  sadness,  undoubtedly,  is  that 
of  a  recluse,  and  Johnson’s  that  of  a  man 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  sentiment  is  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same.  It  may  be  added,  too, 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Johnson  speaks  with 
the  sincerity  of  a  man  drawing  upon  his 
own  experience.  He  announces  himself 
as  a  scholar  thrust  out  upon  the  world  ra¬ 
ther  by  necessity  than  by  choice ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  papers  dwell  up)on  the 
various  sufferings  of  the  literary  class.  No¬ 
body  could  speak  more  feelingly  of  those 
sufferings,  as  no  one  had  a  closer  personal 
acquaintance  with  them.  But  allowing  to 
Johnson  whatever  credit  is  due  to  the  man 
who  performs  one  more  variation  of  the 
old  theme,  Vanitas  vanitatum,  we  must  in 
candor  admit  that  the  Rambler  has  the 
one  unpardonable  fault :  it  is  unreadaUe. 
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What  an  amazing  turn  he  has  for  com¬ 
monplaces  I  That  life  is  short,  that  mar¬ 
riages  from  mercenary  motives  produce 
unhappiness,  that  different  men  are  vir¬ 
tuous  in  different  degrees,  that  advice  is 
generally  ineffectual,  that  adversity  has  its 
uses,  that  fame  is  liable  to  suffer  from  de¬ 
traction  ; — these  and  a  host  of  other  such 
maxims  are  of  the  kind  upon  which  no 
genius  and  no  depth  of  feeling  can  confer 
a  momentary  interest  Here  and  there 
indeed  the  pompous  utterance  invests  them 
with  an  unlucky  air  of  absurdity.  “  Let 
no  man  from  this  time,”  is  the  comment  in 
one  of  his  stories,  “  suffer  his  felicity  to 
depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt.”  Every 
actor,  of  course,  uses  the  same  dialect  A 
gay  young  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  used 
to  amuse  his  companions  by  giving  them 
notice  of  his  friends’  oddities.  “  Every 
man,”  he  says,  “  has  some  habitual  con¬ 
tortion  of  body,  or  established  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which  never  fails  to  excite  mirth 
if  it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  By  premo¬ 
nition  of  these  particularities,  1  secured  our 
pleasantry.”  The  feminine  characters, 
Flirtillas,  and  Cleoras,  and  Euphelias,  and 
Penthesileas,  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
grotesque.  Macaulay  remarks  that  he 
wears  the  petticoat  with  as  ill  a  grace  as 
Falstaff  himself.  The  reader,  he  thinks, 
will  cry  out  with  Sir  Hugh,  “  I  like  not 
when  a  ’oman  has  a  great  peard  !  I  spy  a 
great  peard  under  her  muffler.”  Oddly 
enough  Johnson  gives  the  very  same  quo¬ 
tation  ;  and  goes  on  to  warn  his  supposed 
correspondents  that  Phyllis  must  send  no 
more  letters  from  the  Horse  Guards  ;  and 
that  Belinda  must  “  resign  her  pretensions 
to  female  elegance  till  she  has  lived  three 
weeks  without  hearing  the  (>olitics  of  But¬ 
ton’s  Coffee  House.  The  Doctor  was 
probably  sensible  enough  of  his  own 
defects.  And  yet  there  is  still  a  more 
wearisome  set  of  articles.  In  accordance 
with  the  precedent  set  by  Addison,  John¬ 
son  indulges  in  the  dreariest  of  allegories. 
Criticism,  we  are  told,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Labor  and  Truth,  but  at  last 
resigned  in  favor  of  Time,  and  left  Prqu- 
dice  and  False  Taste  to  reign  in  company 
with  Fraud  and  Mischief.  Then  we  have 
the  genealogy  of  Wit  and  Learning,  and 
of  Satire,  the  son  of  Wit  and  Malice,  and 
an  account  of  their  various  quarrels,  and 
the  decisions  of  Jupiter.  Neither  are  the 
histories  of  such  semi-allegorical  person¬ 
ages  as  Almamoulin,  the  son  ofNouradin, 


or  of  Anningait  and  Ayut,  the  Greenland 
lovers,  much  more  refreshing  to  modem 
readers.  That  Johnson  possessed  humor 
of  no  mean  order,  we  know  from  Boswell ; 
but  no  critic  could  have  divined  his  power 
from  the  clumsy  gambols  in  which  he  oc¬ 
casionally  recreates  himself.  Perhaps  his 
happiest  effort  is  a  dissertation  upon  the 
advantage  of  living  in  garrets ;  but  the 
humor  struggles  and  gasps  dreadfully  under 
the  weight  of  words.  There  are,  he  says, 
“  some  who  would  continue  blockheads, 
even  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes  or  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe.  But  let  not  any  man 
be  considered  as  unimprovable  till  this  po¬ 
tent  remedy  has  been  tried  ;  for  perhaps 
he  was  found  to  be  great  only  in  a  garret, 
as  the  joiner  of  Antaeus  was  rational  in  no 
other  place  but  his  own  shop.” 

How  could  a  man  of  real  power  write 
such  unendurable  stuff?  Or  how,  indeed, 
could  any  man  come  to  emlxidy  his 
thoughts  in  the  style  of  which  one  other 
sentence  will  be  a  sufficient  example  ?  As 
it  is  afterwards  nearly  rej>eated,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  struck  his  fancy.  The 
remarks  of  the  philosophers  who  denounce 
temerity,  are,  he  says,  “  too  just  to  be  dis¬ 
puted  and  too  salutary  to  be  rejected ; 
but  there  is  likewise  some  danger  less  tim¬ 
orous  prudence  should  be  inculcated  till 
courage  and  enterprise  are  wholly  repressed, 
and  the  mind  congested  in  per|)etual  inac¬ 
tivity  by  the  fatal  influence  of  frigorifick 
wisdom.”  Is  there  not  some  danger,  we 
ask,  that  the  mind  will  be  benumbed  into 
perpetual  torpidity  by  the  influence  of  this 
soporific  sapience  ?  It  is  still  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  Johnsonese,  so  often  bur¬ 
lesqued  and  ridiculed,  was,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  a  genuine  product.  Macaulay 
says  that  it  is  more  offensive  than 
the  mannerism  of  Milton  or  Burke, 
because  it  is  a  mannerism  adopt¬ 
ed  on  principle  and  sust  lined  by 
constant  effort.  Facts  do  not  conffrm  the 
theory.  Milton’s  prose  style  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  a  conscious  effort  to  run 
English  into  classical  moulds.  Burke’s 
mannerism  does  not  appear  in  his  early 
writings,  and  we  can  trace  its  development 
from  the  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  to  the 
last  declamation  against  the  Revolution. 
But  J  ohnson  seems  to  have  written  J  ohnson- 
ese  from  his  cradle.  In  his  first  original  com- 
piosition,  the  preface  to  Father  Lobo’s 
Abyssinia,  the  style  is  as  distinctive  as  in 
the  Rambler .  The  parliamentary  reports  in 
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the  Gent! f man's  Magazine  make  Pitt  and 
Fox  *  express  sentiments  which  are  prob¬ 
ably  their  own  in  language  which  is  as  un¬ 
mistakably  Johnson's.  It  is  clear  that  his 
style,  good  or  bad,  was  the  same  from  his 
earliest  efforts.  It  is  only  in  his  last  book, 
the  Uves  of  the  R*ets,  that  the  mannerism, 
though  equally  marked,  is  so  far  subdued 
as  to  be  tolerable.  What  he  himself  called 
his  habit  of  using  “  too  big  words  and  too 
many  of  them  ”  was  no  affectation,  but  as 
much  the  result  of  his  special  idiosyncrasy 
as  his  queer  gruntings  and  twitchings.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  indeed  maintained,  and 
we  may  believe  so  attentive  an  observer, 
that  his  strange  physical  contortions  were 
the  result  of  bad  habit,  not  of  actual  dis¬ 
ease.  Johnson,  he  said,  could  sit  as  still 
as  other  people  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  it.  And  possibly,  if  he  had  tried, 
he  might  have  avoided  the  fault  of  making 
“  little  fishes  talk  like  whales."  But  how 
did  the  bad  habits  arise  ?  According  to 
Boswell,  Johnson  professed  to  have  “  form¬ 
ed  his  style"  partly  upon  Sir  W.  Temple 
and  on  “  Chambers's  Proposal  for  his  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  The  statement  was  obviously 
misinterpreted  :  but  there  is  a  glimmering 
of  truth  in  the  theory  that  the  “  style  was 
formed  ” — so  far  as  those  words  have  any 
meaning — on  the  “  giants  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,”  and  especially  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  Johnson’s  taste,  in  fact, 
had  led  him  to  the  study  of  writers  in  many 
ways  congenial  to  him.  His  favorite 
book,  as  we  know,  was  Burton’s  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.  The  pedantry  did  not  re¬ 
pel  him ;  the  weighty  thought  rightly  at¬ 
tracted  him  ;  and  the  more  complex 
structure  of  sentence  was  perhaps  a  plea¬ 
sant  contrast  to  an  ear  saturated  with  the 
GalHcired  neatness  of  Addison  and  Pope. 
Unluckily,  the  secret  of  the  old  majestic 
cadence  was  hopelessly  lost.  Johnson, 
though  spiritually  akin  to  the  giants,  was 
the  firmest  ally  and  subject  of  the  diver- 
fish  dyna.sty  which  supplanted  them.  The 
very  faculty  of  hearing  seems  to  change  in 
ob^ience  to  some  mysterious  law  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  intellectual  development ; 
and  that  which  to  one  generation  is  deli¬ 
cious  music  is  to  another  a  mere  droning 
of  bagpipes  or  the  grinding  of  monotonous 
barrel-organs. 

Assuming  that  a  man  can  find  perfect 


•  See,  for  example,  the  great  debate  on  Feb. 
ijth,  1741. 


satisfaction  in  the  versification  of  the  Es¬ 
say  on  Man,  we  can  understand  his  saying 
of  Lycidas,  that  “  the  diction  is  harsh,  the 
rhymes  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  un¬ 
pleasing."  In  one  of  the  Ramblers  we  are 
informed  that  the  accent  in  blank  verse 
ought  proi)erly  to  rest  upon  every  second 
syllable  throughout  the  whole  line.  A 
little  variety  must,  he  admits,  be  allowed 
to  avoid  satiety  ;  but  all  lines  which  do 
not  go  in  the  steady  jogtrot  of  alternate 
beats,  as  regular  as  the  piston  of  a  steam- 
engine,  are  more  or  less  defective.  This 
simple-minded  system  naturally  makes  wild 
work  with  the  poetry  of  the  “mighty-mouth¬ 
ed  inventor  of  harmonies.”  Milton’s  harsh 
cadences  are  indeed  excused  on  the  odd 
ground,  that  he  who  was  “  vindicating  the 
ways  of  God  to  man"  might  have  been  con¬ 
demned  for  “  lavishing  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  upon  syllables  and  sounds.”  More¬ 
over,  the  poor  man  did  his  best  by  intro¬ 
ducing  sounding  proper  names,  even  when 
they  “  added  little  music  to  his  poem." 
An  example  of  this  feeble,  though  well- 
meant  expedient,  being  the  passage  about 
the  moon,  which — 

the  Tuscan  artist  views, 

At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Kiesole 
Or  in  V.aldarno,  to  descry  new  lands,  &c. 

This  profanity  passed  at  the  time  for  or¬ 
thodoxy.  But  the  misfortune  was,  that 
Johnson,  unhesitatingly  subscribing  to  the 
rules  of  Queen  Anne’s  critics,  is  always  in¬ 
stinctively  feeling  after  the  grander  effects 
of  the  old  school.  Nature  prompts  him 
to  the  stateliness  of  Milton,  whilst  Art  or¬ 
ders  him  to  deal  out  long  and  short  syl¬ 
lables  alternately,  and  to  make  them  up  in 
I>arcels  of  ten,  and  then  tie  the  parcels 
together  in  pairs,  by  the  help  of  a  rhyme. 
The  natural  utterance  of  a  man  of  strong 
perceptions,  but  of  un\^ieldy  intellect,  of  a 
melancholy  temperament,  and  capable  of 
very  deep,  but  not  vivacious  emotions, 
would  be  in  stately  and  elaborate  phrases. 
This  style  was  not  more  distinctly  a  work 
of  art  than  the  style  of  Browne  or  Milton, 
but,  unluckily,  it  was  a  work  of  bad  art. 
He  had  the  misfortune,  not  so  rare  as  it 
may  sound,  to  be  born  in  the  wrong  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and,  is  therefore,  a  giant  in  fetters ; 
the  amplitude  of  stride  is  still  there,  but  it 
is  checked  into  mechanical  regularity.  A 
similar  phenomenon  is  c4)servable  in  other 
writers  of  the  time.  The  blank  verse  of 
Young,  for  example,  is  generally  set  to 
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Pope’s  tune  with  the  omission  of  the 
rhymes  ;  whilst  'I'homson,  revolting  more 
or  less  consciously  against  the  canons  of 
his  time,  too  often  falls  into  mere  pompous 
mouthing,  Shaftesbury,  in  the  previous 
generation,  trying  to  write  poetical  prose, 
becomes  as  pedantic  as  Johnson,  though 
in  a  different  style  ;  and  Gibbon’s  man¬ 
nerism  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  similar 
escape  /rom  a  monotonous  simplicity  into 
awkward  complexity.  Such  writers  are 
like  men  who  have  been  chilled  by  what 
Johnson  would  call  the  “  frigorifick”  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  classicism  of  their  fathers,  and 
whose  numbed  limbs  move  stiffly  and 
awkwardly  in  a  first  attempt  to  regain  the 
old  liberty.  The  form,  too,  of  the  Ram¬ 
bler  is  unfortunate.  Johnson  has  always 
Addison  before  his  eyes  ;  to  whom  it  was 
formerly  the  fashion  to  compare  him,  for 
the  same  excellent  reason  which  has  re¬ 
cently  suggested  comparisons  between 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  namely,  that 
their  works  were  published  in  the  same 
external  shape.  Unluckily,  Johnson  gave 
too  much  excuse  for  the  comparison  by 
really  imitating  Addison.  He  has  to  make 
allegories,  and  to  give  lively  sketches  of 
feminine  peculiarities,  and  to  ridicule  so¬ 
cial  foibles,  of  which  he  was,  at  most,  a 
distant  observer.  The  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  though  here  and  there  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  genuine  man,  we 
arc,  generally,  too  much  provoked  by  the 
awkwardness  of  his  costume  to  be  capable 
of  enjoying  or  even  reading  him. 

In  some  of  his  writings,  however,  John¬ 
son  manages,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  throw 
off  these  impediments.  In  his  deep  capa¬ 
city  for  sympathy  and  reverence  we  recog¬ 
nize  some  of  the  elements  that  go  to  the 
making  of  a  poet.  He  is  always  a  man 
of  intuitions  rather  than  of  discursive  intel¬ 
lect  ;  often  keen  of  vision,  though  wanting 
in  analytical  power.  For  poetry,  indeed, 
as  it  is  often  understood  now,  or  even  as 
is  was  understood  by  Pope,  he  had  little 
enough  qualification.  He  had  not  the 
intellectual  vivacity  implied  in  the  mar¬ 
vellously  neat  workmanship  of  Pope,  and 
still  less  the  delight  in  all  natural  and  ar¬ 
tistic  beauty  which  we  generally  take  to  be 
essential  to  poetic  excellence.  His  con¬ 
tempt  for  Lycuias  is  sufflciently  significant 
upon  that  head.  Still  more  characteristic 
is  the  incapacity  to  understand  Spenser, 
which  edmes  out  incidentally  in  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  some  of  those  imitations,  which 


even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  showed  that  the  sensibility  to  the 
purest  form  of  poetry  was  not  quite  extinct 
amongst  us.  But  there  is  a  poetry,  though 
we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  it,  which  is 
the  natural  expression  of  deep  moral  sen¬ 
timent  ;  and  of  this  JoJinson  has  written 
enough  to  reveal  very  genuine  power. 
The  touching  verses  u|)on  the  death  of 
Levett  are  almost  as  pathetic  as  Cowper  ; 
and  fragments  of  the  two  imitations  of  Ju¬ 
venal  have  struck  deep  enough  to  be  not 
quite  forgotten.  We  still  quote  the  lines 
about  pointing  a  moral  and  adorning  a 
tale,  which  conclude  a  really  noble  pas¬ 
sage.  We  are  too  often  reminded  of  his 
melancholy  musings  over  the 

Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise, 

and  a  few  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  in  which  he  an¬ 
swers  the  question  whether  man  must  of 
necessity 

Roll  darkling  down'the  torrent  of  fate, 

in  helplessness  and  ignorance,  may  have 
something  of  a  familiar  ring.  We  are  to 
give  thanks,  he  says. 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 

For  patience,  sovereign  o’er  transmuted  ill ; 

For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 

Counts  death  kind  nature’s  signal  for  retreat ; 

These  goods  for  man,  the  laws  of  heaven  or¬ 
dain. 

These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power 
to  gain. 

With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 

Some  of  these  lines,  if  I  am  not  mistak¬ 
en,  are  noble  in  expression,  as  well  as  lofty 
and  tender  in  feeling.  Johnson,  like 
Wordsworth,  or  even  more  deeply  than 
Wordsworth,  had  felt  all  the  “  heavy  and 
the  weary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible 
world and,  though  he  stumbles  a  httle 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  his  versification,  he 
bears  himself  nobly,  and  manages  to  put 
his  heart  into  his.  poetry.  Coleridge’s 
paraphrase  of  the  well-known  lines,  “  Let 
observation  with  extensive  observation, 
observe  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,” 
would  prevent  us  from  saying  that  he  had 
shaken  off  his  verbiage.  He  has  not  the 
felicity  of  Goldsmith’s  Traveller ;  but  his 
ponderous  lines  show  genuine  vigor,  and 
can  be  excluded  from  poetry  only  by  the 
help  of  an  arbitrary  classification. 

The  fullest  expression,  however,  of 
Johnson’s  feeling  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  Rasselas.  The  inevitable  com- 
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parison  with  Voltaire’s  Candide,  which,  by 
an  odd  coincidence,  appear^  almost 
simultaneously,  suggests  some  curious  re¬ 
flections.  The  resemblance  between  the 
moral  of  the  two  books  is  so  strong  that, 
as  Johnson  remarked,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  one  had  given 
a  hint  to  the  other,  but  for  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  difficulty.  The  contrast,  indeed,  is  as 
marked  as  the  likeness.  Candide  is  not 
adapted  for  family  reading,  whereas  Ras- 
selas  might  be  a  text-book  for  young  ladies 
studying  English  in  a  convent.  Candide, 
whatever  the  disgust  which  it  may  cause,  not 
only  to  the  orthodox  but  to  the  reverent 
mind,  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  vivaci¬ 
ty  ;  whereas  to  read  Rasselas  is  about  as 
exhilarating  as  to  wade  knee-deep  through 
a  sandy  desert.  Voltaire  and  Johnson, 
however,  the  great  sceptic  and  the  last  of 
the  true  old  Tories,  coincide  pretty  well 
in  their  view  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
remedy  which  they  suggest.  The  world 
is,  they  agree,  full  of  misery,  and  the 
optimism  which  w’ould  deny  the  reality  of 
the  misery  is  childish.  II faut  cultiver  notre 
iardin  is  the  last  word  of  Candide,  and 
Johnson’s  teaching,  both  here  and  else¬ 
where,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
“  Work,  and  don’t  whine.”  It  need  not 
be  considered  here,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  quite 
plain,  what  speculative  conclusions  Vol¬ 
taire  meant  to  draw  from  his  teaching. 
The  peculiarity  of  Johnson  is,  that  he  is 
apparently  indifferent  to  any  such  conclu¬ 
sion.  A  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  world 
is  on  the  whole  a  scene  of  misery,  may  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  different  philoso¬ 
phies.  Johnson  asserted  the  opinion  reso¬ 
lutely,  both  in  writing  and  in  conversation, 
but  apparently  never  troubled  himself 
with  any  inferences  but  such  as  have  a  di¬ 
rectly  practical  tendency.  He  was  no 
“  spieculatist  ” — a  word  which  now  strikes 
us  as  having  an  American  twang,  but 
which  was  familiar  to  the  lexicographer. 
His  only  excursion  to  the  borders  of  such 
regions  was  in  the  very  forcible  review  of 
Soane  Jenyns,  who  had  made  a  jaunty  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  by  the 
help  of  a  few  of  Pope’s  epigrams.  John¬ 
son’s  sledge-hammer  smashes  his  flimsy 
platitudes  to  pieces  with  an  energy  too 
good  for  such  a.  foe.  For  speculation, 
properly  so  called,  there  was  no  need. 
The  review,  like  Rasselas,  is  simply  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  popular  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  things  pleasant  by  a  feeble 


dilution  of  the  most  watery  kind  of  popu¬ 
lar  preaching.  He  has  no  trouble  in  re¬ 
marking  that  the  evils  of  poverty  are  not 
alleviated  by  calling  it  “  want  of  riches,” 
and  that  there  is  a  poverty  which  involves 
want  of  necessaries.  Such  consolation, 
indeed,  came  rather  awkwardly  from  the 
elegant  country  gentleman  to  the  poor 
scholar  who  had  just  known  by  experience 
what  it  was  to  live  upon  fourpence-half- 
penny  a  day.  Johnson  resolutely  looks 
facts  in  the  face,  and  calls  ugly  things  by 
their  right  names.  Men,  he  tells  us  over 
and  over  again,  are  wretched,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  denying  it.  This  doctrine  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  familiar  talk,  and  even  in  the 
papers  which  he  meant  to  be  light  reading. 
He  begins  the  prologue  to  a  comedy  with 
the  words  : — 

Pressed  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 

Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind.  ♦ 

\n  i\-\c  Li/e  of  Savage  he  makes  the  com¬ 
mon  remark  that  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  mankind  have  been 
miserable.  The  explanation  to  which  he 
inclines  is  that  they  have  not  been  more 
miserable  than  their  neighbors,  but  that 
their  misery  has  been  more  conspicuous. 
His  melancholy  view  of  life  may  have 
been  caused  simply  by  his  unfortunate 
constitution ;  for  every  body  sees  in  the 
disease  of  his  own  liver  a  disorder  of  the 
universe ;  but  it  was  also  intensified  by 
the  natural  reaction  of  a  powerful  nature 
against  the  fluent  optimism  of  the  time, 
which  expressed  itself  in  Pope’s  aphorism, 
“  Whatever  is,  is  right.”  The  strongest 
men  of  the  time  revolted  against  that  at¬ 
tempt  to  cure  a  deep-seated  disease  by  a 
few  fine  speeches.  The  form  taken  by 
Johnson’s  revolt  is  characteristic.  His 
nature  was  too  tender  and  too  manly  to 
incline  to  Swift’s  misanthropy.  Men 
might  be  wretched,  but  he  would  not 
therefore  revile  them  as  filthy  Yahoos. 
He  was  too  reverent  and  cared  too  little 
for  abstract  thought  to  share  the  scepti¬ 
cism  of  Voltaire.  In  this  miserable  world 
the  one  worthy  object  of  ambition  is  to  do 
one’s  duty,  and  the  one  consolation  de¬ 
serving  the  name  is  to  be  found  in  religion. 
That  Johnson’s  religious  opinions  some¬ 
times  took  the  form  of  rather  grotesque 
superstition  may  be  true ;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  ridicule  some  of  its  manifesta¬ 
tions.  He  took  the  creed  of  his  day 
without  much  examination  of  the  evidence 
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upon  which  its  dogmas  rested ;  but  a 
writer  must  be  thoughtless  indeed  who 
was  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  superfi¬ 
cial  oddities,  than  to  admire  the  reverent 
spirit  and  brave  self-respect  with  which  he 
struggled  through  a  painful  life.  The  pro¬ 
test  of  Rasselas  against  optimism  i&  there¬ 
fore  radically  different  from  the  protest  of 
Voltaire.  The  Frenchman  is  aiming,  with 
an  irritating  flippancy,  though  not  without 
quick  feeling,  at  popular  theology ;  the 
Englishman  desires  to  impress  upon  us 
the  futility  of  all  human  enjoyments,  with 
a  view  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  our 
habitual  tone  of  thought.  It  is  true,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  more 
forcibly  than  the  remedy.  The  book  is  all 
the  more  impressive.  We  are  almost  ap¬ 
palled  by  the  gloomy  strength  which  sees 
so  forcibly  the  misery  of  the  world  and  re¬ 
jects  so  unequivocally  all  the  palliatives  of 
sentiment  and  philosophy.  The  melan¬ 
choly  is  intensihed  by  the  ponderous  style, 
which  suggests  a  man  weary  of  a  heavy 
burden.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled  with 
what  Johnson  once  called  “  inspissated 
gloom.”  Rasselas,  one  may  say,  has  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  a  great  book, 
though  it  is  ill  calculated  for  the  hasty 
readers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  defects  arc 
serious  enough.  The  class  of  writing  to 
which  it  belongs  demands  a  certain  dra¬ 
matic  picturesqueness  to  point  the  moral 
effectively.  N ot  only  the  long-winded  sen¬ 
tences,  but  the  slow  evolution  of  thought 
and  the  deliberation  with  which  he  works 
out  his  pictures  of  misery,  make  the  gene¬ 
ral  effect  dull  beside  such  books  as  Can- 
dide  or  GuUiveds  Travels.  A  touch  of 
epigrammatic  exaggeration  is  very  much 
needed ;  and  yet  anybody  who  has  the 
courage  to  read  it  through  will  admit  that 
Johnson  is  not  an  unworthy  guide  into 
those  gloomy  regions  of  imagination,  which 
we  all  visit  sometimes,  and  which  it  is  as 
well  to  visit  in  good  company. 

After  his  fashion,  Johnson  is  a  fair  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Greatheart.  His  melancholy 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  feebler 
men  by  strength  of  the  conviction  that  “it 
will  do  no  good  to  whine.”  We  know 
his  view  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  school  “  Rousseau,”  he  said,  to 
Boswell’s  astonishment,  “  is  a  very  bad 
man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for 
his  transportation  than  that  of  any  felon 
who  has  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these 
many  years.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  have 


him  work  in  the  plantations."  That  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  good  Johnsonese 
prejudices  of  which  we  hear  so  much ; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  John¬ 
son  was  an  ignorant  bigot,  who  had  not  in 
any  degree  taken  the  measure  of  the  great 
moving  forces  of  his  time.  Nothing,  in¬ 
deed,  can  be  surer  than  that  Jo*hnson 
cared  very  little  for  the  new  gospel  of  the 
rights  of  man.  His  truly  British  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  such  fancies  (“  for  anything 
I  see,”  he  once  said,  “  foreigners  are 
fools  ”)  is  one  of  his  strongest  characteris¬ 
tics.  Now,  Rousseau  and  his  like  took  a 
view  of  the  world  as  it  was  quite  as  melan¬ 
choly  as  Johnson’s.  They  inferred  that  it 
ought  to  be  turned  upside  down,  assured 
that  the  millennium  would  begin  as  soon 
as  a  few  revolutionary  dogmas  were  ac¬ 
cepted.  All  their  remedies  appeared  to 
the  excellent  Doctor  as  so  much  of  that 
cant  of  which  it  was  a  man’s  first  duty  to 
clear  his  mind.  The  evils  of  life  were  far 
too  deeply  seated  to  be  caused  or  cured 
by  kings  or  demagogues.  One  of  the 
most  popular  commonplaces  of  the  day 
was  the  mischief  of  luxury.  That  we 
were  all  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  wealth,  our  corruption,  and 
the  growth  of  the  national  debt,  was  the 
text  of  any  number  of  political  agitators. 
The  whole  of  this  talk  was,  to  his  mind,  so 
much  whining  and  cant.  Luxury  did  no 
harm,  and  the  mass  of  people,  as  indeed 
was  in  one  sense  obvious  enough,  had 
only  too  little  of  it.  The  pet  “  state  of  na¬ 
ture”  of  theorists  was  a  silly  figment.  The 
genuine  savage  was  little  better  than  an 
animal ;  and  a  savage  woman,  whose  con¬ 
tempt  for  civilized  life  had  prompted  her 
to  escape  to  the  forest,  was  simply  a 
“  speaking  cat.”  The  natural  equality  of 
mankind  was  mere  moonshine.  So  far  is 
it  from  being  true,  he  says,  that  no  two 
people  can  be  together  for  half  an  hour 
without  one  acquiring  an  evident  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  other.  Subordination  is  an 
essential  element  of  human  happiness.  A 
Whig  stinks  in  his  nostrils  because  to  his 
eye  modern  Whiggism  is  “  a  negation  of 
all  principles.”  As  he  said  of  Priestley’s 
writings,  it  unsettles  everything  and  settles 
nothing.  “  He  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  fia/- 
tomless  Whig,  as  they  all  are  now,”  was  his 
description  apparently  of  Burke.  Order, 
in  fact,  is  a  vital  necessity ;  what  particu¬ 
lar  form  it  may  take  matters  comparatively 
little ;  and  therefore  all  revolutionary  dog- 
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mas  were  chimerical  as  an  attack  upon 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  life,  and  mis¬ 
chievous  so  far  as  productive  of  useless 
discontent.  We  need  not  ask  what  mix¬ 
ture  of  truth  and  falsehood  there  may  be 
in  these  principles.  (Jf  course,  a  Radical, 
or  even  a  respectable  W’hig,  like  Macaulay, 
who  believed  in  the  magical  efficacy  of 
the  British  Constitution,  might  shriek  or 
laugh  at  such  doctrine.  Johnson’s  politi¬ 
cal  pamphlets,  besides  the  defects  natural 
to  a  writer  who  was  only  a  politician  by 
accident,  advocate  the  most  retrograde 
doctrines.  Nobody  at  the  present  day 
thinks  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  an  admira¬ 
ble  or  justifiable  measure ;  or  would  ap¬ 
prove  of  telling  the  Americans  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  grateful  for  their  long 
exemption  instead  of  indignant  at  the  im¬ 
position.  “  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the 
plough ;  we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox  ” — was 
not  a  judicious  taunt.  He  was  utterly 
wrong;  and  if  every  body  who  is  utterly 
wrong  in  a  political  controversy  deserves 
unmixed  contempt,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  for  him.  We  might  indeed  argue  that 
Johnson  was  in  some  ways  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  of  enlightened  people.  His  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  Americans  was  complicated  by 
his  hatred  of  slave-owners.  He  anticipat¬ 
ed  Lincoln  in  proposing  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes  as  a  military  measure.  His 
uniform  hatred  for  the  slave-trade  scandal¬ 
ised  poor  Boswell,  who  held  that  its  abo¬ 
lition  would  be  equivalent  to  “  shutting  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.”  His  lan¬ 
guage  about  the  blundering  tyranny  of  the 
English  rule  in  Ireland  would  satisfy  Mr. 
Froude,  though  he  would  hardly  have  lov¬ 
ed  a  Home  Ruler.  He  denounces  the 
frequency  of  capital  punishment  and  the 
harshness  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
he  invokes  a  compassionate  treatment  of 
the  outcasts  of  our  streets  as  warmly  as 
the  more  sentimental  Goldsmith.  His 
conservatism  may  be  at  times  obtuse,  but 
it  is  never  of  the  cynical  variety.  He 
hates  cruelty  and  injustice  as  righteously 
as  he  hates  anarchy.  Indeed,  Johnson’s 
contempt  for  mouthing  agitators  of  the 
Wilkes  and  Junius  variety  is  one  which 
may  be  shared  by  most  thinkers  who 
would  not  accept  his  principles.  'I’here  is 
a  vigorous  passage  in  the  False  Alarm 
which  is  scarcely  unjust  to  the  patriots  of 
the  day.  He  describes  the  mode  in  which 
petitions  are  generally  got  up.  They  are 
sent  from  town  to  town,  and  the  people 


flock  to  see  what  is  to  be  sent  to  the  king. 
“  One  man  signs  because  he  hates  the  Pa¬ 
pists  ;  another  because  he  has  vowed  de¬ 
struction  to  the  turnpikes ;  one  because  it 
will  vex  the  parson ;  another  because  he 
owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one  because 
he  is  rich ;  another  because  he  is  poor ; 
one  to  show  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to 
show  that  he  can  write.”  The  people,  he 
thinks,  are  as  well  off  as  they  are  likely  to 
be  under  any  form  of  government ;  and 
grievances  about  general  warrants  or  the 
rights  of  juries  in  libel  cases  are  not 
really  felt  so  long  as  they  have  enough  to 
eat  and  drink  and  wear.  The  error,  we 
may  probably  say,  was  less  in  the  con¬ 
tempt  for  a  very  shallow  agitation  than  in 
the  want  of  perception  that  deep>er  causes  of 
discontent  were  accumulating  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Wilkes  in  himself  was  a  worth¬ 
less  demagogue ;  but  Wilkes  was  the  straw 
carried  by  the  rising  tide  of  revolutionary 
sentiment,  to  which  Johnson  was  entirely 
blind.  Yet  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
political  philosophy,  the  value  of  these 
solid  sturdy  prejudices  is  undeniable.  To 
the  fact  that  Johnson  was  the  typical  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  large  class  of  Englishmen 
we  owe  it  that  the  Society  of  Rights  did 
not  develop  into  a  Jacobin  Club.  'I'he 
fine  phrases  on  which  Frenchmen  became 
intoxicated  never  turned  the  heads  of  men 
impervious  to  abstract  theories  and  inca- 
jiable  of  dropping  substances  for  shadows. 
There  are  evils  in  each  temperament ;  but 
it  is  as  well  that  some  men  should  carry 
into  politics  that  rooted  contempt  for 
whining  which  lay  so  deep  in  Johnson’s 
nature.  He  scorned  the  sickliness  of 
the  Rousseau  school  as,  in  spite  of  his  con¬ 
stitutional  melancholy,  he  scorned  valetu¬ 
dinarianism  whether  of  the  bodily  or  the 
spiritual  order.  He  saw  evil  enough  in  the 
world  to  be  heartily,  at  times  too  roughly, 
impatient  of  all  fine  ladies  who  made  a 
luxury  of  grief  or  of  demagogues  who 
shrieked  about  theoretical  grievances  which 
did  not  sensibly  affect  the  happiness  of 
one  man  in  a  thousand.  The  lady  would 
not  have  time  to  nurse  her  sorrows  if  she 
had  been  a  washerwoman ;  the  grievan¬ 
ces  with  which  the  demagogues  yelled 
themselves  hoarse  could  hardly  be  distin¬ 
guished  amidst  the  sorrows  of  the  vast 
majority  condemneil  to  keep  starvation  at 
bay  by  unceasing  labor.  His  incapacity 
for  speculation  makes  his  pamphlets  worth¬ 
less  beside  Burke’s  philosophical  discours- 
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es;  but  tlie  treatment,  if  wrong  and  de¬ 
fective  on  the  theoretical  side,  is  never 
contemptible.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
judges  by  his  intuitive  aversions.  He  re¬ 
jects  too  hastily  whatever  seems  insipid  or 
ill-flavored  to  his  spiritual  appetite.  Like 
all  the  shrewd  and  sensible  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  he  condemns  as  mere  moonshine 
what  may  be  really  the  first  faint  dawn  of 
a  new  daylight.  But  then  his  intuitions 
are  noble,  and  his  fundamental  belief  is 
the  vital  importance  of  order,  of  religion, 
and  of  morality,  coupled  with  a  profound 
conviction,  surely  not  erroneous,  that  the 
chief  sources  of  human  suffering  lie  far 
deeper  than  any  of  the  remedies  proposed 
by  constitution-mongers  and  fluent  theo¬ 
rists.  'I’he  literary  version  of  these  preju¬ 
dices,  or  principles,  is  given  most  explicitly 
in  the  J.wfs  of  the  Poets — the  book  which 
is  now  the  most  readable  of  Johnson’s  per¬ 
formances,  and  which  most  frequently  re¬ 
calls  his  conversational  style.  Indeed,  it 
is  an  admirable  book  in  its  way,  and  but 
for  one  or  two  defects  might  enjoy  a  much 
more  decided  vitality.  It  is  full  of  shrewd 
sense  and  righteous  as  well  as  keen  esti¬ 
mates  of  men  and  things.  The  Life  of 
Savage,  written  in  earlier  times,  is  the  best 
existing  portrait  of  that  large  class  of  au¬ 
thors  who,  in  Johnson’s  phrase,  “hung 
loose  upon  society  ’’  in  the  days  of  the 
Georges.  The  lives  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and 
others  have  scarcely  been  superseded, 
though  much  fuller  information  has  since 
come  to  light ;  and  they  are  all  well  worth 
reading.  But  the  criticism,  like  the  poli¬ 
tics,  is  woefully  out  of  date.  Johnson’s  di¬ 
vision  between  the  shams  and  the  realities 
deserves  all  respect  in  both  cases,  but  in 
both  cases  he  puts  many  things  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dividing  line.  His 
hearty  contempt  for  sham  pastorals  and 
sham  love-poetry  will  be  probably  shared 
by  modern  readers.  “  Who  will  hear  of 
slieep  and  goats  and  myrtle  bowers  and 
purling  rivulets  through  five  acts  ?  Such 
scenes  please  barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  lit¬ 
erature,  and  children  in  the  dawn  of  life ; 
but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown  away 
as  men  grow  wise  and  nations  grow  learn¬ 
ed.”  But  elsewhere  he  blunders  into  ter¬ 
rible  misapprehensions.  Where  he  errs  by 
simply  repeating  the  accepted  rules  of  the 
Pope  school,  he  for  once  talks  mere  sec¬ 
ond-hand  nonsense.  But  his  independent 
judgments  are  interesting  even  when  erro¬ 
neous.  His  unlucky  assault  ujxjn  Lycidas, 


already  noticed,  is  generally  dismissed 
with  a  pitying  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
“  .\mong  the  flocks  and  copses  and  flow¬ 
ers  appear  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and 
Phoebus,  Neptune  and  i^Colus,  with  a  long 
train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as  a 
college  easily  supplies.  Nothing  can  less 
display  knowledge,  or  less  exercise  inven¬ 
tion,  than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost 
his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his 
flocks  alone;  how  one  god  asks  another 
god  what  has  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how 
neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves 
can  excite  no  sympathy,  he  who  thus 
praises  will  confer  no  honor.” 

Of  course  every  tyro  in  criticism  has  his 
answer  ready  ;  he  can  discourse  about  the 
aesthetic  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance  pe¬ 
riod,  and  explain  the  necessity  of  placing 
oneself  at  a  writer’s  point  of  view,  and  en¬ 
tering  into  the  spirit  of  the  time.  He  will 
add,  perhaps,  that  Lycidas  is  a  test  of  po¬ 
etical  feeling,  and  that  he  who  does  not 
appreciate  its  exquisite  melotly  has  no 
music  in  his  soul.  The  same  writer  who  will 
tell  us  all  this,  and  doubtless  with  perfect 
truth,  would  probably  have  adoptetl  Pope 
or  Johnson’s  theory  with  equal  confidence 
if  he  had  lived  ir>  the  last  century.  Lycidas 
repelled  Johnson  by  incongruities,  which 
from  his  point  of  view  were  certairrly  of¬ 
fensive.  Most  modern  readers,  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest,  feel  the  same  annoyances, 
though  they  have  not  the  courage  to  avow 
them  freely.  If  poetry  is  to  be  judged  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  simplicity  and  force  with 
which  it  expresses  sincere  emotion,  Lyci¬ 
das  would  hardly  convince  us  of  Milton’s 
profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  King, 
and  must  be  condemned  accordingly.  To 
the  purely  pictorial  or  musical  effects  of  a 
poem  Johnson  was  nearly  blind;  but  that 
need  not  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  his  love  for  the  poetry  which  came 
within  the  range  of  his  own  sympathies. 
Every  critic  is  in  effect  criticising  himself 
as  well  as  his  author ;  and  I  confess  that 
to  my  mind  an  obviously  sincere  record  of 
impressions,  however  one-sided  they  may 
be,  is  infinitely  refreshing,  as  revealing  at 
least  the  honesty  of  the  writer.  The  or¬ 
dinary  run  of  criticism  generally  implies 
nothing  but  the  extreme  desire  of  the  au¬ 
thor  to  show  that  he  is  open  to  the  very 
last  new  literary  fashion.  I  should  wel¬ 
come  a  good  assault  upon  Shaks{>eare 
which  was  not  prompted  by  a  love  of  sin¬ 
gularity  ;  and  there  are  half-a-dozen  popu- 
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lar  idols — I  have  not  the  courage  to  name 
them — upon  whom  I  could  witness  a  gen¬ 
uine  attack  with  entire  equanimity,  not  to 
say  some  complacency.  If  Johnson’s 
blunder  in  this  case  implied  sheer  stupidity, 
one  can  only  say  that  honest  stupidity  is  a 
much  better  thing  than  clever  insincerity 
or  fluent  repetition  of  second-hand  dogmas. 
But,  in  fact,  this  dislike  of  Lyddas,  and  a 
good  many  instances  of  critical  incapacity 
might  be  added,  is  merely  a  misapplication 
of  a  very  sound  principle.  The  hatred  of 
cant  and  humbug  and  affectation  of  all 
vanity  is  a  most  salutary  ingredient  even 
in  poetical  criticism.  Johnson,  w'ith  his 
natural  ignorance  of  that  historical  method, 
the  exaltation  of  which  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  our  contemporary  cant, 
made  the  pardonable  blunder  of  supposing 
that  what  would  have  been  gross  affecia- 
tion  in  Gray  must  have  been  affectation 
in  Milton.  His  ear  had  been  too  much 
corrupted  by  the  contemporary  school  to 
enable  him  to  recognize  beauties  which 
would  even  have  shone  through  some 
conscious  affectation.  He  had  the  rare 
courage — for,  even  then,  Milton  was  one 
of  the  tabooed  poets — to  say  what  he 
thought  as  forcibly  as  he  could  say  it ;  and 
he  has  suffered  the  natural  punishment  of 
plain  speaking.  It  must,  of  course,  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  book  embodying  such  princi¬ 
ples  is  doomed  to  become  more  or  less  ob¬ 
solete,  like  his  political  pamphlets.  And 
yet,  as  significant  of  the  writer’s  own  cha¬ 
racter,  as  containing  many  passages  of 
sound  judgment,  expressed  in  forcible  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  still,  though  not  a  great  book, 
really  impressive  within  the  limits  of  its 
capacity. 

After  this  imperfect  survey  of  Johnson’s 
writings,  it  only  remains  to  be  noticed 
that  all  the  most  prominent  peculiarities 
are  the  very  same  which  give  interest  to 
his  spoken  utterances.  The  doctrine  is 
the  same,  though  the  preacher’s  manner 
has  changed.  His  melancholy  is  not  so 
heavy-eyed  and  depressing  in  his  talk,  for 
we  catch  him  at  moments  of  excitement ; 
but  it  is  there,  and  sometimes  bursts  out 
emphatically  and  unexpectedly.  The 
prospect  of  death  often  clouds  his  mind, 
and  he  bursts  into  tears  when  he  thinks  of 
his  past  sufferings.  His  sacred  love  of  truth 
and  uncompromising  hatred  of  cant  in  all 
its  innumerable  transmutations,  prompts' 
half  his  most  characteristic  sayings.  His 
queer  prejudices  take  a  humorous  form 


and  give  a  delightful  zest  to  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  His  contempt  for  abstract  specula¬ 
tion  comes  out  when  he  vanquishes 
Berkeley,  not  with  a  grin,  but  by  “  striking 
his  foot  with  mighty  force  against  a  large 
stone.”  His  arguments,  indeed,  never 
seem  to  have  owed  much  to  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  meant  by  logic.  He  scarcely  waits 
till  his  pistol  misses  fire  to  knock  you 
down  with  the  butt-end.  The  merit  of 
his  best  sayings  is  not  that  they  compress 
an  argument  into  a  phrase,  but  that  they 
are  vivid  expressions  of  an  intuitive  judg¬ 
ment  In  other  words,  they  are  always 
humorous  rather  than  witty.  He  holds 
his  own  belief  with  so  vigorous  a  grasp 
that  all  argumentative  devices  for  loosen¬ 
ing  it  seem  to  be  thrown  away.  As  Bos¬ 
well  says,  he  is  through  your  body  in  an 
instant  without  any  preliminary  parade; 
he  gives  a  deadly  lunge,  but  cares  little  for 
skill  of  fence.  “We  know  we  are 
free  and  there’s  an  end  of  it,”  is  his  cha¬ 
racteristic  summary  of  a  perplexed  bit  of 
metaphysics;  and  he  would  evidently 
have  no  patience,  to  wander  through  the 
labyrinths  in  which  men  like  Jonathan 
Edwards  delighted  to  perplex  themselves. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  fuller 
report  of  one  of  those  conversations  in 
which  Burke  “  wound  into  a  subject  like 
a  serpent,”  and  contrast  his  method  with 
Johnson’s  downright  hitting.  Boswell 
had  not  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will, 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  such  a 
“  wit  combat.” 

That  such  a  mind  should  express  itself 
most  forcibly  in  speech  is  intelligible 
enough.  Conversation  was  to  him  not 
merely  a  contest,  but  a  means  of  escape 
from  himself.  “I  may  be  cracking  my 
joke,”  he  said  to  Boswell,  “  and  cursing 
the  sun  :  Sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams !  ” 
The  phrase  sounds  exaggerated,  but  it 
was  apparently  his  settled  conviction  that 
the  only  remedy  for  melancholy,  except 
indeed  the  religious  remedy,  was  in  hard 
work  or  in  the  rapture  of  conversational 
strife.  His  little  circle  of  friends  called 
forth  his  humor  as  the  House  of  Commons 
excited  Chatham’s  eloquence ;  and  both 
of  them  were  inclined  to  mouth  too 
much  when  deprived  of  the  necessary 
stimulus.  Chatham’s  set  speeches  were 
as  pompous  as  Johnson’s  deliberate  writ¬ 
ing.  They  resemble  the  chemical  bodies 
which  acquire  entirely  new  properties 
when  raised  beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
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temperature.  Indeed,  we  frequently  meet 
touches  of  the  conversational  Johnson  in 
his  controversial  writing.  Taxation  no 
Tyranny  is  at  moments  almost  as  pithy  as 
Swift,  though  the  style  is  never  so  simple. 
The  celebrated  Letter  to  Chesterfield,  and 
the  letter  in  which  he  fells  MacPherson 
that  he  will  not  be  “  deterred  from  detect¬ 
ing  what  he  thinks  a  cheat  by  the  mena¬ 
ces  of  a  ruffian,”  are  as  good  specimens  of 
the  smashing  repartee  as  anything  in  Bos¬ 
well’s  reports.  Nor,  indeed,  does  his pom¬ 
posity  sink  to  mere  verbiage  so  often  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  translate  his  ponderous  phrases 
into  simple  words  without  losing  some  of 
their  meaning.  'J'he  structure  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  is  compact,  though  they  are  too 
elaborately  balanced  and  stuffed  with 
superfluous  antitheses.  The  language 
might  be  simpler,  but  it  is  not  a  mere 
sham  aggregation  of  words.  His  written 
style,  however  faulty  in  other  respects,  is 
neither  slipshod  nor  ambiguous,  and  pas¬ 
ses  into  his  conversational  style  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees.  The  radical  identity  is 
intelligible,  though  the  superficial  context 
is  certainly  curious.  We  may  perhaps  say 
that  his  century,  unfavorable  to  him  as  a 
writer,  gave  just  what  he  required  for  talk¬ 
ing.  If,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the  art  of 
conversation  is  disappearing,  it  is  because 
society  has  become  too  large  and  diffuse. 
The  good  talker,  as,  indeed,  the  gootl  ar¬ 
tist  of  every  kind,  depends  upon  the  tacit 
cooperation  of  the  social  medium.  The 
chorus,  as,  indeed,  Johnson  has  shown 
very  well  in  one  of  the  RamhUrs,  is  quite 
as  essential  as  the  main  performer.  No¬ 
body  talks  well  in  London,  because  every 
body  has  constantly  to  meet  a  fresh  set  of 
interlocutors,  and  is  as  much  put  out  as  a 
musician  who  has  to  be  always  learning  a 
new  instrument.  A  litercry  dictator  has 
ceased  to  be  a  possibilityj  so  far  as  direct 
personal  influence  is  concerned.  In  the 
club  Johnson  knew  how  every  blow 
would  tell,  and  in  the  rapid  thrust  and 
parry  dropped  the  heavy  style  which  muf¬ 
fled  his  utterances  in  print.  He  had  to 
deal  with  concrete  illustrations,  instead  of 
expanding  into  platitudinous  generalities. 
The  obsolete  theories  which  impair  the 


value  of  his  criticism  and  his  politics,  be¬ 
come  amusing  in  the  form  of  pithy  say¬ 
ings,  though  they  weary  us  when  a.sserted 
in  new  expositions.  His  greatest  literary 
effort,  the  Dictionary,  has  of  necessity  be¬ 
come  antiquated  in  use,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  intellectual  vigor  indicated,  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  commended  for  jwpular  reading. 
And  thus,  but  for  the  inimitable  Boswell, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  would 
probably  have  sunk  very  deeply  into  Tobli- 
vion.  A  few  good  sayings  would  have 
l)een  preserved  by  Mrs.  Thrale  and  others, 
or  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
and  doubtless  assigned  in  process  of  time 
to  Sydney  Smith  and  other  conversational 
celebrities.  A  few  couplets  from  the  Van* 
ity  of  Human  Wishes  would  not  yet  have 
been  submerged,  and  curious  readers 
would  have  recognise*!  the  power  of  Ras- 
selas,  and  been  delighted  with  some 
shrewd  touches  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
But  with  all  desire  to  magnify  critical  in¬ 
sight,  it  must  be  admitted  that  that  man 
would  have  shown  singular  penetration, 
and  been  regarded  as  an  eccentric  com¬ 
mentator,  who  had  divined  the  humor 
and  the  fervor  of  mind  which  lay  hid  in 
the  remains  of  the  huge  lexicographer. 
And  yet  when  we  have  once  recognised 
his  power,  we  c.an  see  it  everywhere  indi¬ 
cated  in  his  writings,  though  by  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  fatality  the  style  or  the  substance 
was  always  so  deeply  affected  by  the 
faults  of  the  time,  that  the  product  is  nev¬ 
er  thoroughly  sound.  His  tenacious  con¬ 
servatism  caused  him  to  cling  to  decaying 
materials  for  the  want  of  anything  better, 
and  he  has  suffered  the  natural  penalty. 
He  was  a  great  force  wasted,  so  far  as  lit¬ 
erature  was  concerned,  because  the  fash¬ 
ionable  costume  of  the  day  hami>ered  the 
free  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  because 
the  only  creeds  to  which  he  could  attach 
himself  were  in  the  phase  of  decline  and 
inanition.  A  century  earlier  or  later  he 
might  have  succeeded  in  expressing  him¬ 
self  through  books  as  well  as  through  his 
talk  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  choose 
the  time  of  our  birth,  and  some  very  awk¬ 
ward  consequences  follow. — Comhill  Ma¬ 
gazine. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hklt,  a  young  English¬ 
man,  skilled  as  a  geologist  and  a  zealous 
amateur  in  natural  history,  proceeded  in 
1868  to  Nicaragua  as  an  employ^  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  gold-mining  concern  in 
that  part  of  Central  America.  On  re¬ 
turning  home,  he  has  written  a  work 
partly  descriptive  of  the  country,  but 
chiefly  to  tell  us  about  the  amazing  abun¬ 
dance  and  variety  of  animal  life  which  he 
discovered  in  his  explorations.  Some 
men  placed  in  his  onerous  position  would 
have  taken  little  heed  of  anything  be¬ 
yond  their  professional  sphere.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  appear  to  have 
lost  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  useful 
information  and  extending  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  science — a  good  example  to  be 
followed  in  the  circumstances. 

In  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  as  his 
book  is  named,  little  is  said  of  political 
affairs,  and  we  can  just  gather  that 
everything  in  that  respect  is  in  as  rudi¬ 
mentary  and  hopeless  a  Condition  as  is 
customary  in  dominions  settled  and  mis¬ 
managed  by  Spaniards.  For  the  coun¬ 
try,  nature  has  done  much — lavished  on 
it  the  finest  of  climates,  clothed  it  in  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty,  and  given  it  a  boun¬ 
teous  fertility.  Man  has  done  nothing. 
Indolence  and  incapacity  reign  over  all. 
Landing  in  February  at  (ireytown,  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country,  Mr.  Belt 
found  himself  on  a  level  shore,  with  a 
back-ground  of  scrub  and  forest  inter¬ 
spersed  with  lagoons  and  pools,  less  ma¬ 
larious  than  might  be  expected,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  blowing  of  the  trade- 
winds.  In  a  branch  of  the  San  Juan 
river  he  observed  alligators  hovering 
about  for  a  prey.  On  walking  into  the 
swampy  forest,  the  eye  is  dazzled  with 
the  number  of  parrots,  toucans,  and  ta- 
nagers,  also  no  end  of  beautiful  insects, 
including  striped  and  spotted  butterflies, 
and  hairy  beetles  of  different  colors.  As 
insectivorous  birds  abstain  from  touching 
hairy  caterpillars,  nature  has  covered  the 
beetles  with  hairs,  so  that  they  may  be 
similarly  saved  from  their  winged  ene¬ 
mies.  Concealing  their  antennae  at  their 
sides,  for  sake  of  protection,  these  bee¬ 
tles  are  described  as  imitative  caterpil¬ 
lars.  In  this,  we  are  reminded  of  diffe¬ 


rent  species  of  insects  that  are  protected 
by  their  resemblance  to  leaves,  twigs, 
and  flowers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  country  lies  the 
great  lake  of  Nicaragua,  extending  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  by  a 
breadth  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles.  'I'his 
inlai^  sea,  as  it  may  l>e  called,  has  an 
outlet  eastward  by  a  river,  which  parts 
into  two  branches,  one  of  them  the  Co¬ 
lorado,  the  other  the  San  Juan.  It  was 
up  the  latter  branch  that  our  author  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  a  monthly  mail-boat  to  Chon- 
tales,  the  place  of  his  destination.  The 
boat  was  simply  an  oi)en  canoe,  hollowed 
out  of  a  log  of  cedar-tree,  and  had  for 
crew  several  negroes,  who  i)roi)elled  it 
with  their  oars.  The  voyage  could  not 
be  called  very  agreeable  ;  for  the  passen¬ 
gers  had  to  sit  in  the  bo.at  night  and  day, 
covered,  in  the  case  of  rain,  by  an  um¬ 
brella  and  tarpaqlin,  but  not  so  easily 
sheltered  from  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes. 
Every  morning,  there  was  a  short  relaxa¬ 
tion.  'I'he  canoe  pulled  ashore  for 
breakfast,  which  was  prepared  by  one  of 
the  negroes  from  a  store  of  provisions ; 
the  repast  being  followed  by  a  stroll  in 
the  shade  of  the  forest,  surrounded  by 
palms,  tree-ferns,  and  other  tropical 
plants.  .Aftet  passing  the  point  where 
the  Colorado  branched  off,  the  country 
became  more  picturesque,  the  forests 
were  grander,  and  the  insects  more  nu¬ 
merous. 

Lounging  about  at  the  jieriods  of 
landing,  opportunities  were  offered  for 
studying  the  marvels  of  insect  life.  Two 
kinds  of  ants  were  specially  interesting  : 
the  Ecitons,  or  foraging  ants,  which  live 
wholly  on  insects  or  other  prey  ;  and  the 
leaf-eating,  or  vegetable  feeding  ants. 
'I'he  former  of  these  hunt  about  every¬ 
where,  search  every  cranny  in  the 
bark  of  trees  for  cockroaches,  spiders,  or 
any  other  animal  they  can  attack,  wrench 
in  pieces,  and  carry  off  piecemeal  to  be 
devoured.  Marching  in  armies  three  or 
four  yards  wide,  they  are  the  terror  of 
grasshoppers  and  spiders,  which  in  vain 
seek  refuge  in  the  trees.  'I’he  ants  climb 
up  in  pursuit;  every  twig  is  examined’; 
and  dropping  in  terror  from  the  branch¬ 
es,  the  poor  refugees  fall  to  the  ground 
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into  the  midst  of  the  devouring  host.  The 
spiders  attempt  to  save  themselves  by 
spinning  a  fine  thread,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  may  suspend  themselves  in 
mid-air,  swinging  between  foes  above 
and  below.  In  the  armies  of  these  Eci- 
tons,  there  is  a  division  of  labor.  Some 
of  the  larger  size  act  as  officers  of  compa¬ 
nies,  and  by  movements  of  their  antennae 
direct  the  line  of  march ;  others  act  as 
scouts  or  explorers  ;  and  a  third  class,  in 
the  capacity  of  laborers,  dismember  the 
bodies  of  the  victims,  and  drag  them 
away  for -food.  These,  like  some  other 
ants,  follow  their  scouts  more  by  scent 
than  by  sight.  Led  on  by  commanders, 
their  armies  are  numbered  by  millions, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the 
vigor  with  which  they  carry  out  their  ex¬ 
peditions.  For  intelligence,  .Mr.  Belt 
places  them  at  the  head  of  the  Articula- 
ta.  Their  cerebral  ganglia  are  more 
developed  than  in  other  insects.  Some 
instances  are  given  of  their  ingenuity. 
On  one  occasion,  a  column  on  the  march 
having  come  to  a  small  rivulet  to  be 
crossed,  they  contrived  by  holding  one  to 
the  other  to  form  a  bridge,  three  ants  in 
breadth,  over  which  they  all  got  in  safe¬ 
ty.  Their  discipline  in  olieying  orders  is 
spoken  of  as  remarkable. 

At  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Greytown,  the  canoe  reached  San 
Carlos,  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
river  issues  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
The  height  of  the  lake  is  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seven  feet  above  the 
mean  sea-level,  and  as  the  greatest  eleva¬ 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is 
only  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
feet,  it  would  be  jwssible  to  construct  a 
water-communication  for  ships  lietween 
the  two  oceans.  By  taking  advantage  of 
the  lake  midway,  a  navigable  channel 
with  few  locks  might  no  doubt  be  effect¬ 
ed.  The  author  before  us,  however, 
points  out  some  difficulties.  ’I'he  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  connecting  rivers  to  silt  up 
is  a  serious  objection,  and  so  is  the  di¬ 
vided  nationality  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  In  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Ame¬ 
ricans,  these  obstructions  would  disap¬ 
pear.  At  present,  any  native  enterprise 
to  carry  out  such  an  undertaking  is  alto¬ 
gether  hopeless. 

Reaching  the  lake,  there  was  still  a 
voyage  of  sixty  miles,  and  then  ensued  a 
land-journey  over  hills  amidst  Indians 


whose  primitive  habits  resemble  those  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans.  Maize  grown  on 
the  plains  is  the  principal  food  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest 
times  ;  the  method  of  preparing  cakes 
it,  called  tortillas^  having  undergone  no 
change.  The  forests  resemble  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  From  nearly 
every  bough  in  the  great  towering  trees, 
hangs  a  natural  network  of  cables,  which, 
intertwining,  send  down  roots,  that  are 
cut  by  the  natives,  and  form  their  only 
cordage.  'I’he  trees,  as  well  as  the 
ground,  exhibit  large  and  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers  in  immense  profusion,  which  there  is 
no  winter  to  diminish.  The  timber  is 
magnificent. 

At  a  village  adjoining  the  mines  to 
which  the  author  was  bent,  he  settled 
down  in  a  house  with  a  veranda,  not  un¬ 
like  a  Swiss  chalet.  (Connected  with  it 
was  a  garden  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
but  these  were  liable  to  the  ravages  of  so 
many  insects  that  the  valuable  produce 
came  to  little.  'I'he  chief  depredators 
were  the  leaf-eating  ants  ((Ecodoma), 
which,  streaming  from  the  forests,  laid 
bare  and  ragged  every  plant  suitable  to 
their  api)etite.  For  convenience,  they 
came  along  ‘  ant-paths,’  empty-handed, 
carrying  away,  in  their  return  journey, 
the  leaves  in  their  mouths  which  they 
had  industriously  stripjred  from  the  rose- 
trees  and  cabbages.  As  any  ordinary 
method  of  obstructing  these  depredations 
would  have  been  useless,  Mr.  Belt  fell 
upon  what  promised  a  wholesale  rid¬ 
dance.  Tracing  the  ants  to  a  mound  full 
of  excavations  used  as  their  habitation, 
he  poured  in  a  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
mixed  with  water,  which  flooding  the 
burrows  to  the  lowest  level,  produced  a 
wide-spread  destruction.  'I’hose  ants 
which  were  not  suffocated,  rushed  out  in 
a  state  of  extreme  perplexity.  After  a 
consultation  with  outside  marauders, 
working-parties  were  organised  to  carry 
away  food  from  the  stores  to  a  new  es¬ 
tablishment  which  was  forthwith  formed. 
In  performing  this  duty,  the  ants  had  tf) 
descend  a  steep  sloping  bank.  Here, 
their  ingenuity  in  saving  labor  was  de¬ 
monstrated.  When  they  came  to  the  top 
of  the  bank,  they  rolled  down  their  bur¬ 
dens,  which,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  were 
immediately  carried  off  by  fresh  relays  of 
workers. 

In  the  course  of  the  mining  excava- 
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lions  in  which  the  writer  was  engined, 
nests  of  these  ants  at  a  considerable 
depth  were  sometimes  exposed,  and  an 
opportunity  given  of  studying  their  inte- 
/ior  economy.  'I'he  younger  members  of 
the  community,  he  says,  are  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  cutting  up  the  leaves  into  small 
pieces  for  storage.  Exempted  from  the 
heavy  labor  out  of  doors,  they  only  ram¬ 
ble  about  for  amusement.  Like  children 
who  like  to  jump  up  behind  a  carriage, 
they  take  the  liberty  of  leaping  on  the 
leaves  which  the  elderly  ants  are  drag¬ 
ging  along  the  paths,  and  so  get  a  ride 
homewards.  The  intelligence  of  these 
leaf-eating  ants  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  inferior  to  the  Eciton  species. 
Near  the  gold  mines  there  were  tram¬ 
ways,  which  at  first  gave  no  little  con¬ 
cern,  for  troops  of  marauders  were  apt  to 
get  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  cars. 
Reflecting  on  this  source  of  danger  to 
life  and  limb,  the  ants  fell  upon  the  ra¬ 
tional  device  of  tunnelling  roads  below 
the  rails,  which,  as  if  by  general  order, 
were  never  afterwards  crossed.  One 
scarcely  likes  to  read  of  a  trick  which  a 
Spanish  Don  played  off  on  a  colony  of 
leaf-eating  ants.  This  personage  disco¬ 
vered  that  they  could  be  driven  mad  by 
tasting  corrosive  sublimate.  Sprinkling 
a  little  of  this  powder  in  one  of  their 
paths,  the  ants  no  sooner  touched  it  than 
they  ran  about  as  if  frantic,  attacking 
other  ants  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
tremendous  battles  ensued.  News  of  the 
commotion  being  carried  to  their  nest, 
ants  of  a  powerful  and  determined  cha¬ 
racter  issued  forth,  in  the  capacity  of 
magistrates,  to  allay  the  tumult,  but  they, 
too,  coming  in  contact  with  the  corrosive 
sublimate,  became  as  mad  as  the  others, 
and  the  conflict  went  on  till  the  field  was 
strewn  with  the  wounded  and  dismem¬ 
bered  bodies  of  the  combatants. 

That  these  ants  actually  eat  the  bro¬ 
ken-down  leaves  with  which  their  nests 
are  stored,  seems  to  be  by  no  means 
conclusive.  Our  author  offers  an  expla¬ 
nation  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  rea¬ 
dily  accepted  by  naturalists.  He  gives 
it  as  his  belief  that  the  ants  make  use  of 
the  leaves  as  manure,  or  mass  of  decay¬ 
ing  matter,  ‘  on  which  grows  a  minute 
species  of  fungus,  on  which  they  feed — 
that  they  are  in  reality  mushroom  grow¬ 
ers,  and  eaters.’  To  verify  this  supposi¬ 
tion,  he  mentions  having  discovered  in 


the  interior  of  a  nest  *  a  speckled  brown, 
flocculent,  spongy-looking  mass  of  a  light 
and  loosely  connected  substance.’  The 
mass,  he  adds,  was  ‘  overgrown  and 
lightly  connected  together  by  a  minute 
white  fungus,  that  ramified  in  every  di¬ 
rection  through  it.’  Such,  he  contends, 
is  the  ant-food,  which  is  carefully  watch¬ 
ed,  and  carried  away  in  cases  of  danger 
to  the  community.  No  doubt,  any  mass 
of  broken  leaves  would,  in  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  a  cell  in  a  warm  climate,  soon 
become  putrid,  even  although  the  ants, 
as  we  are  informed,  have  the  skill  to 
construct  shafts  for  ventilation.  The 
rather  curious  and  confidently  maintain¬ 
ed  theory,  that  these  so  called  leaf-eating 
ants  do  not  eat  leaves  at  all,  but  carry 
them  off  in  order  to  rear  fungi  for  food  on 
the  decaying  mass,  is  worth  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  investigators  acquainted  with 
this  branch  of  science. 

Mr.  Belt  gives  some  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  geology  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  nature  of  the  lodes,  which 
will  l)e  appreciated  by  those  concerned 
in  gold-mining.  For  all  useful  details, 
we  refer  them  to  his  very  interesting 
work.  VVe  might  offer  the  same  counsel 
to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  social  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  country.  What  the 
narrator  says  of  the  sloth  and  ignorance 
of  even  the  mote  affluent  classes,  is  past 
ordinary  credence.  Sunk  in  self-indul¬ 
gence,  they  would  prefer  to  submit  to 
any  inconvenience  rather  than  put  them¬ 
selves  to  the  smallest  industrial  exertion. 
The  general  ignorance  is  grotesquely 
pictured  in  describing  a  person  of  more 
than  ordinary  accomplishments,  whose 
house  was  hospitably  opened  during  a 
journey  across  the  country.  He  possess¬ 
ed  ‘  a  sniall  library  of  books,  neatly  all 
being  missals  and  prayer-books  ;’  and  he 
had  ‘  a  little  knowledge  of  geography,’ 
but  as  regards  England  he  was  sadly  de¬ 
ficient.  That  it  ‘  was  a  small  island,  he 
admitted  was  new  to  him,  as  he  thought 
it  was  part  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  joined  to  them.’  As  a  climax  to 
his  ignorance,  he  asked  ‘  if  it  was  true 
that  Rome  was  one  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.’  Droll,  but  very  melan¬ 
choly  !  The  ignorance  of  these  Central 
Americans  appears  to  go  far  beyond  that 
of  the  most  abject  and  illiterate  of  the 
population  in  Great  Britain. 

We  have  little  space  for  the  further 
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explorations  of  this  indefatigable  natura¬ 
list.  His  accounts  of  humming-birds, 
gems  of  beauty  ;  of  the  nests  of  certain 
birds  hanging  from  trees ;  of  parrots 
which  construct  their  dwellings  in  the 
ground  near  the  nests  of  ants,  conve¬ 
niently  close  to  a  highly  relished  variety 
of  food  ;  and  of  wasps  that  have  strange 
ways  of  living,  all  must  be  passed  over. 
Ants  of  one  kind  or  other,  we  should 
say,  form  the  staple  topic  of  the  volume. 
They  cast  up  in  all  quarters.  One  spe¬ 
cies  of  a  small  size  differ  very  distinctly 
from  all  the  rest.  Instead  of  making 
their  nests  in  the  ground,  and  roving 
about  in  a  predatory  fashion,  they  as¬ 
sume  the  duty  of  protecting  plants  in 
which  they  take  up  their  residence.  On 
the  plant  that  specially  commands  their 
services  there  grow  hollow  thorns,  adapt¬ 
ed  for  their  abode.  There  they  conti¬ 
nually  reside,  deriving  food  from  a  mi¬ 


nute  kind  of  fruit  of  a  luscious  descrip¬ 
tion  suitable  for  their  sustenance.  These 
fruits  do  not  ripen  all  at  once.  They 
come  to  maturity  one  after  the  other,  to 
keep  up  a  proper  succession  of  nutri¬ 
ment  ;  the  ants  always  running  about  to 
examine  the  progress  of  ripening.  In 
requital  for  board  and  lodging,  these 
valiant  little  warriors,  like  household 
troops,  defend  the  plant  against  all  com¬ 
ers,  whether  mammalia  or  articulata. 
Few  things  are  calculated  to  impress  us 
more  strongly  with  the  wonders  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  in  this  part  of  the  world,  than 
the  description  of  these  tiny  warrior 
ants.  To  Mr.  Belt,  for  what  he  has  re¬ 
lated  on  this  and  other  subjects,  all 
proper  thanks  must  be  awarded.  We 
heartily  commend  his  unassuming  work 
to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  curious  in 
natural  history. — Chambers''s  Journal. 


ONE  FLIGHT. 

I  WISHED  for  the  wings  of  a  bird  to  fly 
Into  the  blue  heights  of  the  sky. 

Sudden  I  sprang  from  the  scented  grass; 

I  saw  tall  trees  like  flower-stalks  pass. 

Tiie  clouds  aboye  me  greater  grew 
That  had  scarcely  before  obscured  the  blue. 

Then  lost  I  seemed  in  a  great  grey  mist, 

No  sight  to  look  to,  no  sound  to  list. 

Up  and  up,  till  the  wide,  wide  sky 
Burst  like  an  ocean  on  my  eye. 

I  stayed  my  flying  and  hung  a-poise ;  ] 

No  echo  reached  me  of  earthly  noise. 

I  hung  o’er  the  head  of  the  cloud  below, 

Soft  as  a  hill-top  heaped  with  snow. 

I  gazed  on  the  blue  heights  over  me. 

And  felt  for  a  moment  I  was  free. 

I  was  free  to  fly  where  I  would  in  space; 

My  thoughts  were  free  from  the  world’s  worn  face. 

\ 

A  moment  the  thought  of  freedom  won  i 

Thrilled  me;  I  turned  to  greet  the  sun. 

Ah !  like  a  great  red  ball  he  lay  ; 

Hard  at  the  henceward  gates  ot  day.  | 


_  ..  _  j 
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E’en  as  I  gazed  the  portal  ope’d, 

And  fainter  and  fainter  the  great  rays  sloped. 

He  was  gone,  and  a  fear  came  over  me; 

I  thought  no  more  of  the  joy  to  be  free. 

But  I  thought  of  the  night,  of  the  dark  and  the  chill. 

Of  the  long  slow  hours,  the  voiceless  still. 

Above  was  the  desert  sky  unknown ; 

Below  cloud-seas ;  here  was  I  alone. 

Lonely  I  felt,  as  when  children  wake 
In  the  night,  and  cry  for  the  terror’s  sake. 

And  I  cared  no  more  for  the  wings^to  be  free. 

So  that  the  dear  earth  I  might  see. 

Downward,  downward,  now  closed  the  cloud. 

Glimmering  and  chill  as  a  dead  man’s  sliroud. 

An  hour  or  a  moment  ? — Lo  the  earth  lay  bare. 

In  the  white  moon’s  rising  radiance  fair. 

A  world  of  shadows,  with  nothing  clear ; 

A  world  of  darkness,  but  oh !  how  dear ! 

Downward,  downward ;  the  moon  on  the  vane 
Gleams  bright,  lo  a  light  in  a  window-pane. 

II  touched  the  ground,  its  scent  I  knew ; 

I  kissed  each  grass — bent  damp  with  dew. 

My  wings  were  gone,  I  was  free  no  more; 

But  gone  were  the  vain  wishes  felt  before. 

And  I  knelt,  while  my  thanks  went  up  to  God, 

For  the  love  that  binds  man  to  the  sod.  — The  Spectator. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Homestead:  A  Visitor:  Half¬ 
confidences. 

By  daylight,  the  bower  of  Oak’s  new¬ 
found  mistress,  Bathsheba  Everdene,  pre¬ 
sented  itself  as  a  hoary  building,  of  tlie 
Jacobean  stage  of  Classic  Renaissance  as 
regards  its  architecture,  and  of  a  propor¬ 
tion  which  told  at  a  glance  that,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case,  it  had  once  been  the 
manorial  hall  upon  a  small  estate  around 
it,  now  altogether  effaced  as  a  distinct  pro¬ 
perty,  and  merged  in  the  vast  tract  of  a 
non-resident  landlord,  which  comprised 
several  such  modest  demesness. 


Fluted  pilasters,  worked  from  the  solid 
stone,  decorated  its  front,  and  above  the 
roof  pairs  of  chimneys  were  here  and 
there  linked  by  an  arch,  some  gables  and 
other  unmanageable  features  still  retaining 
traces  of  their  Gothic  extraction.  Soft 
brown  mosses,  like  faded  velveteen,  form¬ 
ed  cushions  upon  the  stone  tiling,  and 
tufts  of  the  house-leek  or  sengreen  sprout¬ 
ed  from  the  eaves  of  the  low  surrounding 
buildings.  A  gr;ivel  walk  leading  from 
the  door  to  the  road  in  front  was  encrust¬ 
ed  at  the  sides  with  more  moss — here  it 
was  a  silver-green  variety — the  nut-brown 
of  the  gravel  being  visible  to  the  width  of 
only  a  foot  or  two  in  the  centre.  This  cir- 
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cumstance,  and  the  generally  sleepy  air  of 
the  whole  prospect  here,  together  with  the 
animated  and  contrasting  state  of  the  re¬ 
verse  fagade,  suggested  to  the  imagination 
that  on  the  adaptation  of  the  building  for 
farming  purposes  the  vital  principle  of  the 
house  had  turned  round  inside  its  body  to 
face  the  other  way.  Reversals  of  this 
kind,  strange  deformities,  tremendous  para¬ 
lyses,  are  often  seen  to  be  inflicted  by 
'  trade  upon  edifices — cither  individual  or  in 
the  aggregate  as  streets  and  towns — 
which  were  originally  planned  for  pleasure 
alone. 

Lively  voices  were  heard  this  morning 
in  the  upper  rooms,  the  main  staircase  to 
which  was  of  hard  oak,  the  balusters, 
heavy  as  bed-posts,  ’  being  turned  and 
moulded  in  the  quaint  fashion  of  their  cen¬ 
tury,  the  hand-rail  as  stout  as  a  parapet-top, 
and  the  stairs  themselves  continually  twist¬ 
ing  round  like  a  person  trying  to  look  over 
his  shoulder.  Going  up,  we  find  the 
floors  above  to  have  a  very  irregular  sur¬ 
face,  rising  to  ridges,  sinking  into  valleys, 
and  being  at  present  uncarpeted,  the  face 
of  the  boards  is  shown  to  be  eaten  into  in¬ 
numerable  vermiculations.  Every  win¬ 
dow  replies  by  a  clang  to  the  opening  and 
shutting  every  door,  a  tremble  follows  ev¬ 
ery  bustling  movement,  and  a  creak  ac¬ 
companies  a  walker  about  the  house,  like 
a  spirit,  wherever  he  goes. 

In  the  room  from  which  the  conversa¬ 
tion  proceeded,  Bathsheba  and  her  ser¬ 
vant-companion,  Liddy  Smallbury,  were  to 
be  discovered  sitting  upon  the  floor,  and 
sorting  a  complication  of  papers,  books, 
bottles,  and  rubbish  spread  thereon — rem¬ 
nants  from  the  household  stores  of  the 
late  occupier.  Liddy,  the  maltster’s  great- 
granddaughter,  was  about  Bathsheba’s 
equal  in  age,  and  her  face  was  a  pro¬ 
minent  advertisement  of  the  light-hearted 
English  country-girL  The  beauty  her  fea¬ 
tures  might  have  lacked  in  form  was  am¬ 
ply  made  up  for  by  perfection  of  hue, 
which  at  this  winter-time  was  the  softened 
ruddiness  on  a  surface  of  high  rotundity 
that  we  meet  with  in  a  Terburg  or  a  Ge¬ 
rard  Douw,  and  like  the  presentations  of 
those  great  colorists,  it  was  a  face  which  al¬ 
ways  kept  on  the  natural  side  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  comeliness  and  the  ideal. 
Though  elastic  in  bearing,  she  was  less 
daring  than  Bathsheba,  and  occasionally 
.showed  some  earnestness,  which  consisted 
half  of  genuine  feeling,  and  half  of  flicti- 
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tioiu  mannerliness  superadded  by  way  of 
duty. 

Through  a  partly-opiened  door,  the 
noise  of  a  scrubbing-brush  led  up  to  the 
charwoman,  Maryann  Money,  a  person 
who  for  a  face  had  a  circular  disc,  furrowed 
less  by  age  than  by  long  gases  of  perplexi¬ 
ty  at  distant  objects.  To  think  of  her  was 
to  get  good-humored ;  to  speak  of  her  was 
to  raise  the  image  of  a  dried  Normandy- 
pippin. 

“  Stop  your  scrubbing  a  moment,”  said 
Bathsheba  through  the  door  to  her.  “  I 
hear  something.” 

Maryann  suspended  the  brush. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse  was  apparent,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  front  of  the  building.  The 
]>aces  slackened,  turned  in  at  the  wicket, 
and,  what  was  most  unusual,  cnme  up  the 
mossy  path  close  to  the  door.  The  door 
was  tapped  with  the  end  of  a  whip  or  stick. 

“  What  impertinence !”  said  Liddy  in  a 
low  voice.  “  To  ride  up  the  footpath  like 
that !  Why  didn’t  he  stop  at  the  gate  ? 
I.ord !  ’tis  a  gentleman !  I  see  the  top  of 
his  hat.” 

“  Be  quiet !”  said  Bathsh'eba. 

The  further  expression  of  Liddy’s  con¬ 
cern  was  continued  by  exhibition  instead  of 
relation. 

“  Why  doesn’t  Mrs.  Coggan  go  to  the* 
door  ?”  Bathsheba  continued. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat,  resounded  more  decisive¬ 
ly  from  Bathsheba’s  oak. 

“  Maryann, you  go!” said  she,  fluttering 
under  the  onset  of  a  crowd  of  romantic  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

“  Oh,  ma’am — see,  here’s  a  mess !” 

The  argument  was  unanswerable  after  a 
glance  at  Maryann. 

“  Liddy — you  must,”  said  Bathsheba. 

Liddy  held  up  her  hands  and  arms,  coat¬ 
ed  with  dust  from  the  rubbish  they  were 
sorting,  and  looked  imploringly  at  her  mis¬ 
tress. 

“  There — Mrs.  Coggan  is  going  !”  said 
Bathsheba,  exhaling  her  relief  in  the  form 
of  a  long  breath,  which  had  lain  in  her 
bosom  a  minute  or  more. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  deep  voice 
said — 

“  Is  Miss  Everdene  at  home  ?” 

“  I’ll  see,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Coggan,  and  in 
a  minute  appeared  in  the  room. 

Dear,  dear,  what  a  universe  this  world 
is !”  continued  Mrs.  Coggan  (a  wholesome- 
looking  lady  who  had  a  voice  for  each  class 
of  remark  according  to  the  emotion  in- 
35 
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volved :  who  could  toss  a  pancake  or  twirl 
a  mop  with  the  accuracy  of  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  who  appeared  at  this  moment 
with  hands  shaggy  with  fragments  of  dough 
and  arms  encrusted  with  flour).  “  I  am 
never  up  to  my  elbows,  Miss,  in  making  a 
pudding,  but  one  of  two  things  happens — 
either  my  nose  must  needs  begin  tickling, 
and  I  can’t  live  without  scratching  it,  or 
somebody  knocks  at  the  door.  Here’s 
Mr.  Boldwood  wanting  to  see  you.  Miss 
Everdene.” 

A  woman’s  dress  being  a  part  of  her 
countenance,  and  any  disorder  in  the  one 
being  of  the  same  nature  with  a  malform¬ 
ation  or  wound  in  the  other,  Bathsheba 
said  at  once — = 

“  I  can’t  see  him  in  this  state.  What¬ 
ever  shall  I  do  ?” 

Not-at-homes  were  hardly  naturalized  in 
Weatherbury  farm-houses,  so  Liddy  sug¬ 
gested — “  Say  you’re  a  fnght  with  dust,  and 
can’t  come  down.” 

“  Yes — that  sounds  very  well,”  said_Mrs. 
Coggan,  critically. 

“  Say  I  can’t  sec  him — that  will  do.” 

Mrs.  Coggan  ‘went  downstairs,  and  re¬ 
turned  the  answer  as  requested,  adding, 
however,  on  her  own  responsibility,  “  Miss 
is  dusting  bottles,  sir,  and  is  quite  a 
object — that’s  why  ’tis.” 

“  Oh,  very  well,”  said  the  deep  voice  in¬ 
differently.  “All  I  wanted  to  ask  was,  if 
anything  had  been  heard  of  Fanny  Rob- 
in  ?” 

“  Nothing,  sir — but  we  may  know  to¬ 
night  William  Smallbury  is  gone  to  Cas- 
terbridge,  where  her  young  man  lives,  as  is 
suppos^,  and  the  other  men  be  inquiring 
about  everywhere." 

I'hc  horse’s  tramp  then  recommenced 
and  retreated,  and  the  door  closed. 

“  Who  is  Mr.  ^Idwood?”  said  Bath¬ 
sheba. 

“  A  gentleman-farmer  at  l.ower  Weather¬ 
bury." 

“  Married?” 

“  No,  Miss." 

“  How  old  is  he  ?” 

“  Forty,  I  should  say — very  handsome 
— rather  stem-looking — and  rich.” 

“What  a  bother  this  dusting  is!  I  am 
always  in  some  unfortunate  plight  or  other," 
Bath^eba  said,  complainingly.  “  Why 
should  he  inquire  about  Fanny  ?” 

“  Oh,  because,  as  she  had  no  friends  in 
her  childhood,  he  took  her  and  put  her  to 
school,  and  got  her  her  place  here  under 
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your  uncle.  He’s  a  very  kind  man  tha* 
way,  but  Lord — there !”  ' 

“  What  ?” 

“  Never  was  such  a  hopeless  man  for  a 
woman  !  He’s  been  courted  by  sixes  and 
sevens — all  the  girls,  gentle  and  simple,  for 
miles  round,  have  tried  him.  '  Jane  Perkins 
worked  at  him  for  two  months  like  a  slave, 
and  the  two  Miss  Taylors  spent  a  year  upon 
him,  and  he  cost  Farmer  Ives’s  daughter 
nights  of  tears  and  twenty  pounds-worth 
of  new  clothes;  but 'Lord — the  money  might 
as  well  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.” 

A  little  boy  came  up  at  this  moment  and 
looked  in  upon  them.  This  child  was  one 
of  the  Coggans  (Smallburys  and  Coggans 
were  as  common  among  the  families  of  this 
district  as  the  Avons  and  Derwenis  among 
our  rivers),  and  he  always  had  a  loosened 
tooth  or  a  cut  finger  to  show  to  particular 
friends,  which  he  did  with  a  complacent  air 
of  being  thereby  elevated  above  the  com¬ 
mon  herd  of  afflictionless  humanity — to 
which  exhibition  people  were  expected  to 
say,  ‘  Poor  child !’  with  a  dash  of  congratu¬ 
lation  as  well  as  pity. 

“  I’ve  got  a  pen-nee !”  said  Master  Cog¬ 
gan  in  a  scanning  measure. 

“  Well — who  gave  it  you,  Teddy  ?”  said 
Liddy. 

“  Mis-terr  Bold-wood  !  He  gave  it  to 
me  for  opening  the  gate.” 

“  What  did  he  say  ?” 

“  He  said,  ‘  Where  are  you  going,  my 
little  man?’  and  I  said,  ‘To  Miss  Ever- 
dene’s,  please;’  and  he  said,  ‘  She  is  a  staid 
woman,  isn’t  she,  my  little  man? ’and  I 
said,  ‘  Yes.’  ’’ 

“  You  naughty  child  1  What  did  you 
say  that  for?” 

“  ’Cause  he  gave  me  the  penny !’’ 

“  What  a  pucker  everything  is  in  1”  said 
Bathsheba,  discontentedly,  when  the  child 
had  gone.  “  Get  away,  Maryann,  or  go  on 
with  your  scrubbing,  or  do  something  1 
You  ought  to  be  married  by  this  time,  and 
not  here  troubling  me. 

“  Ay,  mistress — so  I  did.  But  what  be 
tween  the  poor  men  I  won’t  have,  and  the 
rich  men  who  won’t  have  me,  I  stand  for¬ 
lorn  as  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness.  Ah, 
poor  soul  of  me  !’’ 

“  Did  anybody  ever  want  to  marry  you. 
Miss  ?’’  Liddy  ventured  to  ask  when  they 
were  again  alone.  “  Lots  of  ’em,  I  dare¬ 
say  ?” 

Bathsheba  paused  as  if  about  to  refuse 
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a  reply,  but  the  temptation  to  say  yes, 
since  it  really  was  in  her  power,  was  irre¬ 
sistible  by  aspiring  virginity,  in  spite  of 
her  spleen  at  having  been  published  as 
old. 

“  A  man  wanted  to  once,"  she  said,  in  a 
highly  experienced  tone,  and  the  image  of 
Gabriel  Oak,  as  the  farmer,  rose  before 
her. 

“  How  nice  it  must  seem  !”  said  Liddy, 
with  the  fixed  features  of  mental  realisa¬ 
tion.  “  And  you  wouldn’t  have  him  ?” 

“  He  wasn’t  quite  good  enough  for 
me.” 

“  How  sweet  to  be  able  to  disdain 
when  most  of  us  are  glad  to  say  Thank 
you!  I  seem  I  hear  it.  *  No,  sir — ‘I’m 
your  better,’  or,  *  Kiss  my  foot,  sir ;  my  face 
is  for  mouths  of  consequence.’  And  did 
you  love  him.  Miss  ?’’ 

“  Oh,  no.  But  I  rather  liked  him.” 

“  Do  you  now  ?’’ 

“  Of  course  not — what  footsteps  are 
those  I  hear  ?” 

Liddy  looked  from  a  back  window  into 
the  courtyard  behind,  which  was  now  get¬ 
ting  low-toned  and  dim  with  the  earliest 
films  of  night.  A  crooked  file  of  men 
was  approaching  the  back  door.  The 
whole  string  of  trailing  individuals  advanc¬ 
ed  in  the  completest  balance  of  intention, 
like  the  remarkable  creatures  known  as 
Chain  Salpse,  which,  distinctly  organised 
in  other  respects,  have  one  will  common 
to  a  whole  family.  Some  were,  as 
usual,  in  snow-white  smock-frocks  of 
Russia  duck,  and  some  in  whitcy-brown 
ones  of  drabbet — marked  on  the  wrists, 
breasts,  backs,  and  sleeves  with  honey¬ 
comb-work.  Two  or  three  women  in  pat¬ 
tens  brought  up  the  rear. 

“The  Philistines  are  upon  us,"  said 
Liddy,  making  her  nose  white  against  the 
glass. 

“  Oh,  very  well.  Maryann,  go  down 
and  keep  them  in  the  kitchen  till  I  am 
dressed,  and  then  show  them  in  to  me  in 
the  hall.” 

CHAPTER  X. 

Mistress  -and  Men. 

Half-an-hour later,  Bathsheba,  in  finished 
dress,  and  followed  by  Liddy,  entered  the 
upper  end  of  the  old  hall  to  find  that  her 
men  had  all  deposited  themselves  on  a 
long  form  and  a  settle  at  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ty.  She  sat  down  at  a  table  and  opened 
the  time-book,  pen  in  her  hand,  and  a 


canvas  money-bag  beside  her.  From  this 
she  poured  a  small  heap  of  coin.  Liddy 
took  up  a  position  at  her  elbow  and  began 
to  sew,  sometimes  pausing  and  looking 
round,  or,  with  the  air  of  a  privileged  per¬ 
son,  taking  up  one  of  the  half  sovereigns 
lying  before  her,  and  admiringly  surveying 
it  as  a  work  of  art  merely,  strictly  prevent¬ 
ing  her  countenance^from  expressing  any 
wish  to  possess  it  as  money. 

“  Now,  before  I  begin,  men,"  said  Bath¬ 
sheba,  “  I  have  two  matters  to  speak  of. 
The  first  is  that  the  bailiff  is  dismissed  for 
thieving,  and  that  I  have  formed  a ‘resolu¬ 
tion  to  have  no  bailiff  at  all,  but  to  man¬ 
age  everything  with  my  own  head  and 
hands.” 

The  men  breathed  an  audible  breath  of 
amazement. 

“  The  next  matter  is,  have  you  heard 
anything  of  Fanny  ?” 

“  Nothing,  ma’am.” 

“  Have  you  done  anything  ?” 

“  I  met  Farmer  Boldwood,”  said  Jacob 
Smallbury,  “  and  I  went  with  him  and  two 
of  his  men,  and  dragged  Wood  Pond,  but 
we  found  nothing.” 

“  And  the  new  shepherd  have  been  to 
Buck’s  Head,  thinking  she  had  gone  there, 
but  nobody  had  seed  her,”  said  Laban 
Tall. 

“  Hasn’t  William  Smallbury  been  to 
Casterbridge  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  but  he’s  not  yet  come 
home.  He  promised  to  be  back  by  six.” 

“  It  wants  a  quarter  to  six  at  present,” 
said  Bathsheba,  looking  at  her  watch.  “  I 
daresay  he’ll  be  in  directly.  Well,  now 
then” — she  looked  into  the  book — “Joseph 
Poorgrass,  are  you  there  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir — ma’am,  I  mane,”  said  the  per¬ 
son  addressed.  “  I  am  the  i>ersonal  name 
of  Poorgrass — a  small  matter  who  is  no¬ 
thing  in  his  own  eye.  Perhaps  it  is  diffe¬ 
rent  in  the  eye  of  other  people — but  I 
don’t  say  it;  though  public  thought  will 
out.” 

“  What  do  you  do  on  the  farm  ?” 

“  I  does  carting  things  all  the  year,  and 
in  seed  time  I  shoots  the  rooks  and  spar¬ 
rows,  and  helps  at  pig-killing,  sir.” 

“  How  much  to  you  ?” 

“  Please  nine  and  ninepence  and  a  good 
halfpenny  where  'twas  a  bad  one,  sir — 
ma’am,  I  mane.” 

“  Quite  correct.  Now  here  are  ten 
shillings  in  addition  as  a  small  present,  as 
1-  am  a  new  comer.” 
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Bathsheba  blushed  slightly  as  she  spoke 
at  the  sense  of  being  generous  in  public, 
and  Henery  Fray,  who  had  drawn  up 
towards  her  chair,  lifted  his  eyebrows  and 
fingers  to  express  amazement  on  a  small 
scale.  — 

“  How  much  do  I  owe  you — that  man 
in  the  comer — what’s  your  name  ?”  con¬ 
tinued  Bathsheba. 

“  Matthew  Moon,  ma’am,”  said  a  singu¬ 
lar  framework  of  clothes  with  nothing  of 
any  consequence  inside  them,  which  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  toes  in  no  definite  direc¬ 
tion  forwards,  but  turned  in  or  out  as  they 
chanced  to  swing. 

“  Matthew  Mark,  did  you  say  ? — speak 
out — I  shall  not  hurt  you,”  enquired  the 
young  farmer,  kindly. 

“  Matthew  Moon,  mem,”  said  Henery 
Fray,  correctingly,  from  behind  her  chair, 
to  which  point  he  had  edged  himself. 

“  Matthew  Moon,  murmured  Bathshe¬ 
ba,  turning  her  bright  eyes  to  the  book. 
“  Ten  and  two-pence  halfpenny  is  the 
sum  put  down  to  you,  I  see  ?” 

“  Yes,  mis’ess,”  said  Matthew,  as  the 
rustle  of  wind  among  dead  leaves. - 

“  Here  it  is,  and  ten  shillings.  Now  the 
next — Andrew  Candle,  you  are  a  new 
man,  I  hear.  How  came  you  to  leave 
your  last  farm  ?” 

“  P-p-p-p-p-pl-pl-pl-pl-l-l-l-l-ease,  ma’am, 
l>-p-p-p-pl-pl-pl-pl-please  ma’am-please’m- 
pl^se’m — ” 

“’A’s  a  stammering  man,  mem,”  said 
Henery  Fray  in  an  under-tone,  “  and  they 
turned  him  away  because  the  only  time 
he  ever  <lid  speak  plain  he  said  his  soul 
was  his  own,  and  other  iniquities,  to  the 
squire.  ’A  can  cuss,  mem,  as  well  as  you 
or  I,  but  *a  can’t  speak  a  common  speech 
to  save  his  life." 

“Andrew  Caudle,  here’s  yours — finish 
thanking  me  in  a  day  or  two.  Temper¬ 
ance  Miller — oh,  here’s  another,  Soberness, 
both  women,  1  suppose  ?” 

“Yes’m.  Here  Ve  be,  ’a  b’lieve,"  was 
echoed  in  shrill  unison. 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  ?” 

“Tending  thraslung-machine,  and  wim¬ 
bling  haybonds,  and  saying  Hoosh  1  to 
the  cocks  and  hens  when  they  go  upon 
your  seeds,  and  planting  Early  Flourballs 
and  Thompson’s  Wonderfuls  with  a  dib¬ 
ble.” 

“Yes — I  see.  Are  they  satisfactory 
•women  ?”  she  enquired  softly  of  Henery 
Fray. 


“  O,  mem — don’t  ask  me !  Yielding 
women — as  scarlet  a  pair  as  ever  was !” 
groaned  Henery  under  his  breath. 

“  Sit  down.” 

“  Who,  mem  ?” 

“  Sit  down !” 

Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  the  background, 
twitched,  and  hisiips  became  dry  with 
fear  of  some  terrible  consequences,  as  he 
saw  Bathsheba  summarily  speaking,  and 
Henery  slinking  off  to  a  corner. 

“  Now  the  next.  l.aban  Tall.  You’ll 
stay  on  working  for  me  ?” 

“  For  you  or  anybody  that  pays  me 
well,  ma’am,”  replied  the  young  married 
man. 

“True — the  man  must  live!”  said  a 
woman  in  the  back  quarter,  who  had  just 
entered  with  clicking  pattens. 

“  What  woman  is  that  ?”  Bathsheba 
asked. 

“  I  be  his  lawful  wife !”  continued  the 
voice,  with  greater  prominence  of  manner 
and  tone.  This  lady  called  herself  five- 
and-twenty,  looked  thirty,  passed  as  thirty- 
five,  and  was  forty. .  She  was  a  woman 
who  never,  like  some  newly  married, 
showed  conjugal  tenderness  in  public,  per¬ 
haps  because  she  had  none  to  show. 

“  Oh,  you  are,”  said  Bathsheba.  “  Well, 
Laban,  will  you  stay  on  ?” 

“  Yes,  he’ll  stay,  ma’am  !”  said  again 
the  shrill  tongue  of  Laban’s  lawful  wife. 

“  Well,  he  can  speak  for  himself,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?” 

“  O  Lord,  no,  ma’am.  A  simple  tool. 
Well  enough,  but  a  poor  gawkhammer 
mortal !”  the  wife  replied. 

“  Heh,  heh,  heh !”  laughed  the  married 
man  with  a  hideous  effort  of  appreciation, 
for  he  was  as  irrepressibly  good-humored 
under  ghastly  snubs  as  a  parliamentar}' 
candidate  on  the  hustings. 

The  names  remaining  were  called  in  the 
same  manner. 

“  Now  I  think  I  have  done  with  you,” 
said  Bathsheba,  closing  the  book  and 
shaking  back  a  stray  twine  of  hair.  “  Has 
William  Smallbury  returned?” 

“  No,  ma’am.” 

“  The  new  shepherd  will  want  a  man 
under  him,”  suggested  Henery  Fray,  trying 
to  make  himself  official  again  by  a  side  way 
approach  towards  her  chair. 

“  Oh — he  will ;  who  can  he  have  ?” 

“  Young  Cain  Ball  is  a  very  good  lad,” 
Henery  said,  “and  Shepherd  Oak  don’t 
mind  his  youth  ?”  he  added,  turning 
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with  an  apologetic  smile  to  the  shepherd, 
who  had  just  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
was  now  leaning  against  the  doorpost  with 
his  arms  folded. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  mind  that,"  said  Gabriel. 

“  How  did  Cain  come  by  such  a  name  ?" 
asked  Bathsheba. 

“  O  you  see,  mem,  his  poor  mother, 
not  being  a  Scripture-read  woman,  made  a 
mistake  at  his  christening,  thinking  ’twas 
Abel  killed  Cain,  and  called  em  Cain, 
meaning  Abel  all  the  time.  She  didn’t  find 
it  out  till  ’twas  too  late,  and  the  chiel  was 
handed  back  to  his  godmother.  ’Tis  very 
very  unfortunate  for  the  boy.’’ 

“  It  is  rather  unfortunate.” 

“  Yes.  However,  we  soften  it  down  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  call  him  Cainy.  Ah, 
poor  widow-woman !  she  cried  her  heart 
out  about  it  almost.  She  was  brought  up 
by  a  very  heathen  father  and  mother  who 
never  sent  her  to  church  or  school,  an  d  it 
shows  how  the  sins  of  the  parents  are 
visited  upon  the  children,  mem.” 

Mr.  Fray  here  drew  up  his  features  to 
the  mild  degree  of  melancholy  required 
when  the  persons  involved  in  the  given 
misfortune  do  not  belong  to  your  own 
family. 

“  Very  well,  then,  Cainy  Ball  to  be 
under-shepherd.  And  you  quite  under¬ 
stand  your  duties  ? — you,  I  mean,  Gabriel 
Oak.” 

“  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  Miss  Ever- 
dene,”  said  Shepherd  Oak  from  the  door- 
jKJst.  “  If  I  don’t.  I’ll  enquire.”  Gabriel 
was  rather  staggered  by  the  remarkable 
coolness  of  her  manner.  Certainly  nobody 
without  previous  information  would  ever 
have  dreamt  that  Oak  and  the  handsome 
woman  before  whom  he  stood  had  ever 
been  other  than  strangers.  But  perhaps 
her  air  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
social  rise  which  had  advanced  her  from  a 
cottage  to  a  large  house  and  fields.  The 
case  is  not  unexampled  in  high  places. 
When,  in  the  writings  of  the  later  poets, 
Jove  and  his  family  are  found  to  have 
moved  from  their  cramped  quarters  on  the 
peak  of  Olympus  into  the  wide  sky  above 
it,  their  words  show  a  proportionate  in¬ 
crease  of  arrogance  and  reserve. 

Footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage, 
combining  in  their  character  the  qualities 
both  of  weight  and  measure,  rather  at  the 
expense  of  velocity. 

(All.)  “  Here’s  Billy  Smallbury  come 
from  Casterbridge.” 


“  And  what’s  the  news  ?”  said  Bathsheba, 
as  William,  after  marching  to  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  took  a  handkerchief  from  his 
hat  and  wiped  his  forehead  from  its  centre 
to  its  remoter  boundaries. 

“  I  should  have  been  sooner.  Miss,”  he 
said,  “  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  weather.” 
He  then  stamped  with  each  foot  severely, 
and  on  looking  down  his  boots  were  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  clogged  with  snow. 

“  Come  at  last,  is  it  ?”  said  Henery. 

“  Well,  what  about  Fanny  ?”  said  Bath¬ 
sheba. 

“  Well,  ma’am,  in  round  numbers,  she’s 
run  away  with  the  soldiers,”  said  William. 

“  No  ;  not  a  steady  girl  like  Fanny  !” 

“  I’ll  tell  ye  all  particulars.  When  I  got 
to  Casterbridge  barracks,  they  said,  ‘  The 
nth  Dragoon  Guards  be  gone  away,  and 
new  troops  have  come.’  The  Eleventh 
left  last  week  for  Melchester.  The  Route 
came  from  Government  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  as  is  his  nature  to,  and  afore  the 
Eleventh  knew  it  almost,  they  were  on  the 
march.” 

Gabriel  had  listened  with  interest.  “  I 
saw  them  go,”  he  said. 

“  Yes,”  continued  William,  “  they 
pranced  down  the  street  playing  ‘  The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,’  so  ’tis  said,  in 
glorious  notes  of  triumph.  Every  looker- 
on’s  inside  shook  with  the  blows  of  the 
great  drum  to  his  deepest  vitdls,  and  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  throughout  the  town 
among  the  public-house  people  and  the 
nameless  women.” 

“  But  they’re  not  gone  to  any  war  ?” 

“  No,  ma’am  ;  but  they  be  gone  to  take 
the  places  of  them  who  may,  which  is 
very  close  connected.  And  so  I  said  to 
myself,  Fanny’s  young  man  was  one  of 
the  regiment,  and  she’s  gone  after  him. 
There,  ma’am,  that’s  it  in  black  and  white.” 

“  Did  you  find  out  his  name  ?” 

“  No ;  nobody  knew  it.  I  believe  he 
was  higher  in  rank  than  a  private.” 

Gabriel  remained  musing  and  said  no¬ 
thing.  for  he  was  in  doubt. 

“  Well,  we  are  not  likely  to  know  more 
to-night,  at  any  rate,”  said  Bathsheba. 
“  But  one  of  you  had  better  run  across  to 
Farmer  Boldwood’s  and  tell  him  that 
much.” 

She  then  rose ;  but  before  retiring,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  few  words  to  them  with  a  pretty 
dignity,  to  which  her  mourning  dress  add¬ 
ed  a  soberness  that  was  hardly  to  be  found 
in  the  words  themselves. 
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“  Now  mind,  you  have  a  mistress  instead 
of  a  master.  I  don’t  yet  know  my  powers 
or  my  talents  in  farming ;  but  I  shall  do 
my  b^t,  and  if  you  serve  me  well,  so  shall 
I  serve  you.  Don’t  any  unfair  ones  among 
you  (if  there  are  any  such,  but  I  hope  not) 
suppose  that  because  I’m  a  woman  1  don’t 
understand  the  difference  between  bad 
goings-on  and  good.” 

(All.)  “  No’m  I” 

(Liddy.)  “  Excellent  well  said.” 

“  I  shall  be  up  before  you  are  awake  ; 

I  shall  be  afield  before  you  are  up ;  and  I 
shall  have  breakfasted  before  you  are 
afield.  In  short'I  shall  astonish  you  all.” 

(All.)  “Yes’m.” 

“  And  so  good  night.” 

(All.)  “  Good-night,  ma’am.” 

Then  this  small  thesmothete  stepped 
from  the  table,  and  surged  out  of  the  hall, 
her  black  silk  dress  licking  up  a  few  straws 
and  dragging  them  along  with  a  scratching 
noise  upon  the  floor.  Liddy,  elevating 
her  feelings  to  the  occasion  from  a  sense  of 
grandeur,  floated  off  behind  Bathslieba 
with  a  milder  dignity  not  entirely  free  from 
travesty,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Melchester  Moor:  Snow:  a  Meeting. 

For  dreariness,  nothing  could  surpass  a 
prospect  in’  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Melchester,  at  a  later  hour  on  this  same 
snowy  evening — if  that  may  be  called  a 
prospect  of  which  the  chief  constituent  was 
darkness. 

It  was  a  night  when  sorrow  may  come 
to  the  brightest  without  causing  any  great 
sense  of  incongruity  :  when,  with  impressi¬ 
ble  persons,  love  becomes  solicitousness, 
hope  sinks  to  misgiving,  and  faith  to  hope : 
when  the  exercise  of  memory  does  not  stir 
feelings  of  regret  at  opportunities  for  ambi¬ 
tion  that  have  been  passed  by,  and  antici¬ 
pation  does  not  prompt  to  enterprise. 

The  scene  was  a  public  path,  bordered 
on  the  left  hand  by  a  river,  behind  which 
rose  a  high  wall.  On  the  right  was  a 
tract  of  land,  partly  meadow  and  partly 
moor,  reaching,  at  its  remote  verge,  to  a 
wide  undulating  heath. 

The  changes  of  the  seasons  are  less  ob¬ 
trusive  on  spots  of  this  kind  than  amid 
woodland  scenery.  Still,  to  a  close  ob¬ 
server,  they  are  just  2(s  perceptible  ;  the 
difference  is  that  their  media  of  manifesta¬ 
tion  are  less  trite  and  familiar  than  such 


well-known  ones  as  the  bursting  of  the 
buds  or  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Many  are  not 
so  stealthy  and  gradual  as  we  may  be  apt 
to  imagine  in  considering  the  general  tor¬ 
pidity  of  a  moor  or  heath.  Winter,  in  com¬ 
ing  to  the  place  under  notice,  advanced  in 
some  such  well-marked  stages  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

The  retreat  of  the  snakes. 

The  transformation  of  the  ferns. 

The  filling  of  the  pools. 

A  rising  of  fogs. 

The  embrowning  by  frost. 

The  collapse  of  the  fungi. 

An  obliteration  by  snow. 

This  climax  of  the  series  had  been  reached 
to-night  on  Melchester  Moor,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  season  its  irregularities 
were  forms  without  features  ;  suggestive  of 
anything,  proclaiming  nothing,  and  without 
more  character  than  that  of  being  the  lim¬ 
it  of  something  else — the  lowest  layer  of  a 
firmament  of  snow.  From  this  chaotic 
sky-full  of  crowding  flakes  the  heath  and 
moor  momentarily  received  additional 
clothing,  only  to  appear  momentarily  more 
naked  thereby.  The  vast  dome  of  cloud 
above  was  strangely  low,  and  formed  as  it 
were  the  roof  of  a  large  dark  cavern,  grad¬ 
ually  sinking  in  upon  its  floor;  for  the  in¬ 
stinctive  thought  was  that  the  snow  lining 
the  heavens  and  that  encrusting  the  earth 
would  soon  unite  into  one  mass  without 
any  intervening  stratum  of  air  at  all. 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  left-hand 
characteristics.  They  were  flatness  as 
regards  the  river,  verticality  as  regard?;  the 
wall  behind  it,  and  darkness  as  regards 
both.  These  features  made  up  the  mass. 
If  anything  could  be  darker  than  the 
sky,  it  was  the  wall ;  if  anything  could 
be  gloomier  than  the  wall,  it  was  the 
river  beneath.  The  indistinct  summit  of 
the  fa9ade  was  notched  and  pronged  by 
chimneys  here  and  there,  and  upon  its 
face  were  faintly  signified  the  oblong 
shapes  of  windows,  though  only  in  the 
upper  part.  Below,  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  the  flat  was  unbroken  by  hole  or 
projection. 

An  indescribable  succession  of  dull 
blows,  perplexing  in  their  regularity,  sent 
their  sounds  with  difficulty  through  the 
fluffy  atmosphere.  It  was  a  neighboring 
clock  striking  ten.  The  bell  was  in  the 
open  air,  and  being  overlaid  with  several 
inches  of  muffling  snow  had  lost  its  voice 
for  the  time. 
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About  this  hour  the  snow  abated  :  ten 
flakes  fell  where  twenty  had  fallen,  then 
one  had  the  room  of  ten.  Not  long  after 
a  form  moved  by  the  brink  of  the  river. 

By  its  outline  upon  the  colorless  back 
ground,  a  close  observer  might  have  seen 
that  it  was  small.  This  was  all  that  was 
positively  discoverable.  Human  it  seemed. 

The  shape  went  slowly  along,  but 
without  much  exertion,  for  the  snow, 
though  sudden,  was  not  as  yet  more  than 
two  inches  deep.  At  this  time  some 
words  were  spoken  aloud  : — 

“  One.  Two.  Three.  Four.  Five.” 

Between  each  utterance  the  little  shape 
advanced  about  half  a  dozen  yards.  It 
was  evident  now  that  the  windows  high 
in  the  wall  were  being  counted.  The 
word  “  Five”  represented  the  fifth  window 
from  the  end  of  the  wall. 

Here  the  spot  stopped,  and  dwindled 
small.  The  figure  was  stooping.  Then 
a  morsel  of  snow  flew  across  the  river 
toward  the  fifth  window.  It  smacked 
against  the  wall  at  a  point  several  yards 
from  its  mark.  'I'he  throw  was  the  idea 
of  a  man  conjoined  with  the  execution 
of  a  woman.  No  man  who  had  ever 
seen  bird,  rabbit,  or  squirrel  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  could  possibly  have  thrown  with 
such  utter  imbecility  as  was  shown  here. 

Another  attempt,  and  another  ;  till  by 
degrees  the  wall  must  have  become  pim¬ 
pled  with  the  adhering  lumps  of  snow. 
At  last  one  fragment  struck  the  fifth  win¬ 
dow. 

The  river  would  have  been  seen  by  day 
to  be  of  that  deep  smooth  sort  which  races 
middle  and  .sides  with  the  same  gliding  pre¬ 
cision,  any  irregularities  of  speed  being  im¬ 
mediately  corrected  by  a  small  whirlpool. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  reply  to  the  signal 
but  the  gurgle  and  cluck  of  one  of  these 
invisible  wheels — together  with  a  few  small 
sounds  which  a  sad  man  would  have 
called  moans,  and  a  happy  man  laughter 
—caused  by  the  flapping  of  the  waters 
against  trifling  objects  in  other  parts  of  the 
stream. 

The  window  was  struck  again  in  the 
same  manner. 

Then  a  noise  was  heard,  apparently 
produced  by  the  opening  of  the  window. 
This  was  followed  by  a  voice  from  the  same 
quarter. 

“  Who’s  there  ?” 

The  tones  were  masculine,  and  not 
those  of  surprise.  The  high  wall  being 


that  of  a  barrack,  and  marriage  being 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  in  the  army, 
assignations  and  communications  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  made  across  the  river  before 
to-night. 

“  Is  it  Sergeant  Troy  ?”  said  the  blurred 
spot  in  the  snow,  tremulously. 

This  person  was  so  much  like  a  mere 
shade  upon  the  earth,  and  the  other 
speaker  so  much  a  part  of  the  building, 
that  one  would  have  said  the  wall  was 
holding  converse  with  the  snow. 

“  Yes,”  came  suspiciously  from  the  sha¬ 
dow.  “  VV’hat  girl  are  you  ?" 

“  O,  Frank — don’t  you  know  me  ?”said 
the  spot.  “  Your  wife,  Fanny  Robin." 

“  Fanny  !”  said  the  wall,  in  utter  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  girl,  with  a  half-sup¬ 
pressed  gasp  of  emotion. 

There  w'as  a  tone  in  the  woman  which 
is  not  that  of  a  wife,  and  there  was  a  man¬ 
ner  in  the  man,  which  is  rarely  a  husband’s. 
The  dialogue  went  on. 

.  “  How  did  you  come  here  ?” 

“  I  asked  which  was  your  window. 
Forgive  me  !” 

“  I  did  not  expect  you  to-night.  In¬ 
deed,  I  did  not  think  you  would  come  at 
all.  It  was  a  wonder  you  found  me  here. 
I  am  orderly  to-morrow.” 

“  You  said  I  was  to  come.” 

“  Well — I  said  that  you  might.” 

“  Yes,  I  mean  that  I  might.  You  are 
glad  to  see  me,  Frank  ?” 

“  Oh !  yes — of  course.” 

“  Can  you — come  to  me !” 

“  My  dear  Fan,  no  I  The  bugle  has 
sounded,  the  barrack  gates  are  closed, 
and  I  have  no  leave.  We  are  all  of  us  iS 
good  as  in  Melchester  Gaol  till  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“  Then  I  shan’t  see  you  till  then  !”  The 
words  were  in  a  faltering  tone  of  disap¬ 
pointment. 

“  How  did  you  get  here'  from  Weather- 
bury  ?” 

“  I  walked — some  part  of  the  way — the 
rest  by  the  carrier.” 

“  I  am  surprised.” 

“  Yes — so  am  I.  And  Frank,  when 
will  it  be  ?” 

“  What  ?” 

“  That  you  promised.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  recollect.” 

“  O  you  do !  Don’t  speak  like  that. 
It  weighs  me  to  the  earth.  It  makes  me 
say  what  ought  to  be  said  first  by  you.” 
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“  Never  mind — say  it.” 

“  O,  must  I  ? — it  is,  when  shall  we  be 
married,  Frank  ?" 

“  O,  I  see.  Well — you  have  to  get 
pro|>er  clothes.” 

“  I  have  money.  Will  it  be  by  banns  or 
license  ?” 

”  Banns,  I  should  think.” 

“  And  we  live  in  two  parishes.” 

“  Do  we  ?  What  then 

‘‘  My  lodgings  are  in  St.  Mary’s,  and 
this  is  not.  So  they  will  have  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  both.” 

”  Is  that  the  I.tW  ?” 

“Yes.  O  Frank ! — you  think  me  for¬ 
ward,  I  am  afraid  !  Don’t,  dear  Frank — 
will  you — for  I  love  you  so.  And  you 
said  lots  of  times  you  would  marry  me, 
and — and — I — I — I — ” 

“  Don’t  cry,  now  !  It  is  foolish.  If  I 
said  so,  of  course  I  will.” 

“  And  shall  I  put  up  the  banns  in  my 
parish,  and  will  you  in  yours  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  To-morrow  ?” 

“  Not  to-morrow.  We’ll  settle  in  a  few 
days.” 

“  You  have  the  permission  of  the  officers  ?” 

“  No— not  yet” 

“  Oh !  how  is  it  ?  You  said  you  almost 
had  before  you  left  Casterbridge.” 

“  The  fact  is,  I  forgot  to  ask.  Your 
coming  like  this  is  so  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected.” 

“  Yes — yes — it  is.  It  was  wrong  of  me 
to  worry  you.  I’ll  go  away  nSw.  Will 
you  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  at  Mrs. 
Twills’s,  in  North  Street?  I  don’t  like  to 
come  to  the  Barracks.  There  are  bad 
women  about,  and  they  think  me  one.” 

“  Quite  so.  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  dear. 
Good  night.” 

“  Good  night,  Frank — good  night!” 

And  the  noise  was  again  heard  of  a 
window  closing.  The  little  spot  moved 
awaj^  When  she  passed  the  corner,  a 
subdued  exclamation  was  heard  inside  the 
wall. 

“  Ho — ho— Sergeant — ho — ho  !”  An 
expostulation  followed,  but  it  was  indis¬ 
tinct  ;  and  it  became  lost  amid  a  low  peal 
of  laughter,  which  was  hardly  distinguisha¬ 
ble  from  the  gurgle  of  the  tiny  whirlpools 
outside. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Farmers  :  a  Rule  :  an  Exception. 
The  first  public  evidence  of  Bathsheba’s 


decision  to  be  a  farmer  in  her  own  per¬ 
son  and  by  proxy  no  more  was  her  ap¬ 
pearance  the  following  market-day  in  the 
corn-market  at  Casterbridge. 

The  low  though  extensive  hall,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Tuscan  pillars,  and  latterly  dig¬ 
nified  by  the  name  of  Corn-Exchange, 
was  thronged  with  hot  men  who  talked 
among  each  other  in  twos  and  threes,  the 
speaker  of  the  minute  looking  sideways 
into  his  auditor’s  face  and  concentrating 
his  argument  by  a  contraction  of  one 
eyelid  during  delivery.  The  greater 
number  carried  in  their  hands  ground-ash 
saplings,  using  them  partly  as  walking- 
sticks  and  partly  for  poking  up  pigs,  sheep, 
neighbors  with  their  backs  turned,  and 
restful  things  in  general,  which  seemed  to 
require  such  treatment  in  the  course  of 
their  peregrinations.  During  conversations 
each  subjected  his  sapling  to  great  varie¬ 
ties  of  usage — bending  it  round  his  back, 
forming  an  arch  of  it  between  his  two 
hands,  overweighting  it  on  the  ground  till 
it  reachetl  nearly  a  semicircle  ;  or  jjerhaps 
it  was  hastily  tucked  under  the  arm  whilst 
the  sample-bag  was  pulled  forth  and  a 
handful  of  corn  poured  into  the  palm, 
which,  after  criticism,  was  flung  upon  the 
floor,  an  issue  of  events  perfectly  well 
known  to  half  a  dozen  acute  town-bred 
fowls  which  had  as  usual  crept  into  the 
building  unobserved,  and  waited  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  anticipations  with  a  high- 
stretched  neck  and  oblique  eye. 

Among  these  heavy  yeomen  a  feminine 
figure  glided,  the  single  one  of  her  sex  that 
the  room  contained.  She  was  prettily  and 
even  daintily  dressed.  She  moved  be¬ 
tween  them  as  a  chaise  between  carts,  was 
heard  after  them  as  a  romance  after  ser¬ 
mons,  was  felt  among  them  like  a  breeze 
among  furnaces.  It  had  required  a  little 
determination — far  more  than  she  had  at 
first  imagined — to  take  up  a  position  here, 
for  at  her  first  entry  the  lumbering  dia¬ 
logues  had  ceased,  nearly  every  face  had 
been  turned  towards  her,  and  those  that 
were  already  turned  rigidly  fixed  there. 

Two  or  three  only  of  the  farmers  were 
personally  known  to  Bathsheba,  and  to 
these  she  had  made  her  way.  But  if  she 
was  to  be  the  practical  woman  she  had  in¬ 
tended  to  show  herself,  business  must  be 
carried  on,  introductions  or  none,  and  she 
ultimately  acquired  confidence  enough  to 
s|>eak  and  reply  boldly  to  men  merely 
Imown  to  her  by  hearsay.  Bathsheba  too 
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had  her  sample-bags,  and  by  degrees 
adopted  the  professional  pour  into  the 
hand — holding  up  the  grains  in  her  nar¬ 
row  palm  for  inspection,  in  perfect  Caster- 
bridge  manner. 

Something  in  the  exact  arch  of  her  up¬ 
per  unbroken  row  of  teeth,  and  in  the  keenly 
pointed  comers  of  her  red  mouth  when, 
with  parted  lips,  she  somewhat  defiantly 
turned  up  her  face  to  argue  a  point 
with  a  tall  man,  suggested  that  there  was 
depth  enough  in  that  lithe  slip  of  humani¬ 
ty  for  alarming  potentialities  of  exploit, 
and  daring  enough  to  carry  them  out.  But 
her  eyes  had  a  softness — invariably  a  soft¬ 
ness — which,  had  they  not  been  dark, 
would  have  seemed  mistiness ;  as  they 
were,  it  lowered  an  expression  that  might 
have  been  piercing  to  simple  clearness. 

Strange  to  say  of  a  female  in  full  bloom 
and  vigor,  she  always  allowed  her  interlo¬ 
cutors  to  hnisli  their  statements  before  re¬ 
joining  with  hers.  In  arguing  on  prices, 
she  held  to  her  own  firmly,  as  was  natural 
in  a  dealer,  and  reduced  theirs  persistently, 
as  was  inevitable  in  a  woman.  But  there 
was  an  elasticity  in  her  firmness  which  re¬ 
moved  it  from  obstinacy,  as  there  was  a 
naivete  in  her  cheapening  which  saved  it 
from  meanness. 

Those  of  the  farmers  with  whom  she 
had  no  dealings  (by  far  the  greater  part) 
were  continually  asking  each  other  “  Who 
is  she  ?”  The  reply  would  be — 

“  Farmer  Everdene’s  niece ;  took  on 
Weatherbury  Upper  Farm  ;  turned  away 
the  baily,  and  swears  she’ll  do  everything 
herself.  ” 

The  other  man  would  then  shake  his 
head. 

“  Yes,  ’tis  a  pity  she’s  so  headstrong,” 
the  first  would  say.  “  But  we  ought  to 
be  proud  of  her  here — she  lightens  up  the 
old  place.  ’Tis  such  a  shapely  maid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she’ll  soon  get  picked  up.” 

It  would  be  ungallant  to-  suggest  that 
the  novelty  of  her  engagement  in  such  an 
occupation  had  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
the  magnetism  as  had  the  beauty  of  her  face 
and  movements.  However,  the  interest 
was  general,  and  this  Saturday’s  debut  in 
the  forum,  whatever  it  may  have  been  to 
Bathsheba  as  the  buying  and  selling  far¬ 
mer,  was  unquestionably  a  triumph  to  her 
as  the  maiden.  Indeed,  the  sensation 
was  so  pronounced  that  her  instinct  on 
two  or  three  occasions  was  to  merely  walk 
as  a  queen  among  these  gods  of  the  fallow, 
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like  a  little  sister  of  a  little  Jove,  and  to 
neglect  closing  prices  altogether. 

The  numerous  evidences  of  her  power 
to  attract  were  only  thrown  into  greater 
relief  by  a  marked  exception.  Women 
seem  to  have  eyes  in  their  ribbons  for  such 
matters  as  these.  Bathsheba,  without 
looking  within  a  right  angle  of  him,  was 
conscious  of  a  black  sheep  among  the 
flock. 

It  perplexed  her  first.  If  there  had 
been  a  respectable  minority  on  either 
side,  the  case  would  have  been  most  natu¬ 
ral.  If  nobody  had  regarded  her,  she 
would  have  taken  the  matter  indifferently 
— such  cases  had  occurred.  If  everybody, 
this  man  included,  she  would  have  taken 
it  as  a  matter  of  course — people  had  done 
so  before.  But  the  exception,  added  to  its 
smallness,  made  the  mystery — ^just  as 
when  the  difference  between  the  state  of 
an  insignificant  fleece  and  the  state  of  all 
around  it,  rather  than  any  novelty  in  the 
states  themselves,  arrested  the  attention  of 
Gideon. 

She  soon  knew  thus  much  of  the  re¬ 
cusant’s  appearance.  He  was  a  gentleman¬ 
ly  man,  with  full  and  distinctly  outlined 
Roman  features,  the  prominences  of  which 
glowed  in  the  sun  with  a  bronze-like  rich¬ 
ness  of  tone.  He  was  erect  in  attitude,  and 
quiet  in  demeanor.  One  characteristic 
pre-eminently  marked  him — dignity. 

Apparently  he  had  some  time  ago 
reached  that  entrance  to  middle  age  at 
which  a  man’s  aspect  naturally  ceases  to 
alter  for  the  term  of  a  dozen  years  or  so  j 
and,  artificially,  a  woman’s  does  likewise. 
Thirty-five  and  fifty  were  his  limits  of 
variation — he  might  have  been  either,  or 
anywhere  between  the  two. 

It  may  be  said  that  married  men  of  for¬ 
ty  are  usually  ready  and  generous  enough 
to  fling  passing  glances  at  any  specimen 
of  moderate  beauty  they  may  discern  by 
the  way.  Probably,  as  with  persons  play¬ 
ing  whist  for  love,  the  consciousness  of  a 
certain  immunity  under  any  circumstances 
from  that  worst  possible  ultimate,  the  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay,  makes  them  unduly  specula¬ 
tive.  Bathsheba  was  convinced  that  this 
unmoved  person  was  not  a  married  man. 

When  marketing  was  over,  she  rushed 
off  to  Liddy,  who  was  waiting  for  her  be¬ 
side  the  yellow  gig  in  which  they  had 
driven  to  town.  The  horse  was  put  in, 
and  on  they  trotted — Batlisheba’s  sugar, 
tea,  and  drapery  parcels  being  packed  be- 
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hind,  and  expressing  in  some  indescribable 
manner,  by  their  color,  shap>e,  and  general 
lineaments,  that  they  were  that  young  la¬ 
dy-farmer’s  property,  and  the  grocer’s  and 
draper’s  no  more. 

“  I’ve  been  through  it,  Liddy,  and  it  is 
over.  I  shan’t  mind  it  again,  for  they 
will  all  have  grown  accustomed  to  seeing 
me  there  ;  but  this  morning  it  was  as  bad 
as  being  married — eyes  everywhere  !” 

“  I  knowed  it  would  be,  ”  Liddy  said. 
“  Men  be  such  a  terrible  class  of  society  to 
look  at  a  body." 

“  But  there  was  one  man  who  had  more 
sense  than  to  waste  his  time  upon  me.” 
The  information  was  put  in  tliis  form  that 
Liddy  might  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
her  mistress  was  at  all  piqued.  “  A  very 
good-looking  man,”  she  continued,  “  up¬ 
right;  about  forty,  I  should  think.  Do 
you  know  at  all  who  he  could  be  ?” 

Liddy  couldn’t  think. 

“  Can’t  you  guess  at  all  ?”  said  Bath- 
sheba  with  some  disappointment. 

“  I  haven’t  a  notion ;  besides,  ’tis  no 
difference,  since  he  took  less  notice  of  you 
than  any  of  the  rest.  Now,  if  he’d  taken 
more,  it  would  have  mattered  a  great 
deal.” 

Bathsheba  was  suffering  from  the  re¬ 
verse  feeling  just  then,  and  they  bowled 
along  in  silence.  A  low  carriage,  bowling 
along  still  more  rapidly  behind  a  horse  of 
unimpeachable  breed,  overtook  and  passed 
them. 

“  Why,  there  he  is !”  she  said. 

Liddy  looked.  “  That !  'I'hat’s  Farmer 
Boldwood— of  course  ’tis — the  man  you 
couldn’t  see  the  other  day  when  he  called.” 

“Oh!  Farmer  Boldwood,”  murmured 
Bathsheba,  and  looked  at  him  as  he  out¬ 
stripped  them.  The  farmer  had  never 
turned  his  head  once,  but,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  most  advanced  point  along  the  road, 
passed  as  unconsciously  and  abstractedly 
as  if  Bathsheba  and  her  charms  were  thin 
air. 

“  He’s  an  interesting  man — don’t  you 
think  so  ?”  she  remarked. 

“O  yes,  very.  Everybody  owns  it,” 
replied  Liddy. 

“  I  wonder  why  he  is  so  wrapped  up 
and  indifferent,  and  seemingly  so  far  away 
from  all  he  sees  around  him.” 

“  It  is  said — but  not  known  for  certain 
— that  he  met  with  some  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  when  he  was  a  young  man  and 
merry.  A  woman  jilted  him,  they  say.” 


“  People  always  say  that — and  we  know 
very  well  women  scarcely  ever  jilt  men ; 
’tis  the  men  who  jilt  us.  I  expect  it  is 
simply  his  nature  to  be  so  reserved.” 

“  Simply  his  nature — I  expect  so,  miss 
— nothing  else  in  the  world.” 

“Still,  ’tis  more  romantic  to  think  he 
has  been  served  cruelly,  poor  thing  !  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  he  has.” 

“  Depend  upon  it  he  has.  O  yes,  miss, 
he  has.  I  feel  he  must  have.” 

“  However,  we  are  very  apt  to  think 
extremes  of  people.  I  shouldn’t  wonder 
after  all  if  it  wasn’t  a  little  of  both — just 
between  the  two — ^rather  cruelly  used  and 
rather  reserved.”  • 

“  O  dear,  no,  miss — I  can’t  change  to 
between  the  two !” 

“  That’s  most  likely.” 

“  Well,  yes,  so  it  is.  I  am  convinced 
it  is  most  likely.  You  may  take  my  word, 
miss,  that  that’s  what’s  the  matter  with 
him.” 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

SoRTES  Sanctorum  :  The  Valentine. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  farm¬ 
house,  on  the  thirteenth  of  February. 
Dinner  being  over,  Bathsheba,  for  want  of 
a  better  companion,  had  asked  Liddy  to 
come  and  sit  with  her.  The  mouldy  pile 
wa§  dreary  in  winter-time  before  the  candles 
were  lighted  and  the  shutters  closed ;  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  as  old  as 
the  walls;  every  nook  behind  the  furniture 
had  a  temperature  of  its  own,  for  the  fire 
was  not  kindled  in  this  part  of  the  house 
early  in  the  day;  and  Bathsheba’s  new 
piano,  which  was  an  old  one  in  other  an¬ 
nals,  looked  particularly  sloping  and  out 
of  level  on  the  warped  floor  before  night 
threw  a  shade  over  its  less  prominent  angles 
and  hid  the  unpleasantness.  Liddy,  like 
a  litttle  brook,  though  shallow,  was  always 
rippling ;  her  presence  had  not  so  much 
weight  as  to  task  thought,  and  yet  enough 
to  exercise  it. 

On  the  table  lay  an  old  quarto  Bible, 
bound  in  leather.  Liddy,  looking  at  it, 
said, 

“  Did  you  <  ver  find,  Miss,  who  you  are 
going  to  marry  by  means  of  the  Bible  and 
Key  ?”  . 

“Don’t  be  so  foolish,  Liddy.  As  if  such 
things  could  be.” 

“  Well,  there’s  a  good  deal  in  it,  all  the 
same.” 
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“  Nonsense,  child.” 

“  And  it  makes  your  heart  beat  fearfully. 
Some  believe  in  it ;  some  don’t ;  I  do.” 

“  Very  well,  let’s  try  it,”  said  Bathsheba, 
bounding  from  her  seat  with  that  total 
disregard  of  consistency  which  can  be 
indulged  in  toward  a  dependent,  and  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  spirit  of  divination  at  once. 
“  Go  and  get  the  front  door  key.” 

Liddy  fetched  it.  “  I  wish  it  wasn’t 
Sunday,”  she  said,  on  returning.  “  Perhaps 
’tis  wrong.” 

“  What’s  right  week  days  is  right  Sun¬ 
days,”  replied  her  companion  in  a  tone 
which  was  a  proof  in  itself. 

The  book  was  opened — the  leaves,  drab 
with  age,  being  quite  worn  away  at  much- 
read  verses  by  the  fore-fingers  of  unprac¬ 
tised  readers  in  former  days,  where  they 
were  moved  along  under  the  line  as  an  aid 
to  the  vision.  The  special  verse  in  the  Book 
of  Ruth  was  sought  out  by  Bathsheba,  and 
the  sublime  words  met  her  eye.  They 
slightly  thrilled  and  abashed  her.  It  was 
Wisdom  in  the  abstract  facing  Folly  in  the 
concrete.  Folly  in  the  concrete  blushed, 
persisted  in  her  intention,  and  placed  the 
key  on  the  Book.  A  rusty  patch  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  verse,  caused  by  previous 
pressure  of  an  iron  substance  thereon,  told 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  old 
volume  had  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

“  Now  keep  steady,  and  be  silent,”  said 
Bathsheba. 

The  verse  was  repeated ;  the  Book 
turned  round  ;  Bathsheba  blushed  guiltily. 

“  Who  did  you  try  ?”  said  Liddy  curi¬ 
ously. 

“  I  shall  not  tell  you.” 

“  Did  you  notice  Mr,  Boldwood’s  doings 
in  church  this  morning,  miss  ?”  Liddy 
continued,  adumbrating  by  the  remark  the 
track  her  thoughts  had  taken. 

“  No  indeed,”  said  Bathsheba,  with 
serene  indifference. 

“His  pew  is  exactly  opposite  yours, 
miss.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  And  you  did  not  see  his  goings  on  ?” 

“  Certainly  I  did  not,  I  tell  you.” 

Liddy  assumed  a  smaller  physiognomy, 
and  shut  her  lips  decisively. 

This  move  was  unexpected,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  disconcerting.  “What  did  he 
do  ?”  Bathsheba  said  perforce. 

“  Didn’t  turn  his  head  to  look  at  you 
once  all  the  service.” 

“  Why  should  he  ?”  again  demanded  her 


mistress,  wearing  a  nettled  look. 
didn’t  ask  him  to.” 

“  O  no.  But  everybody  else  was  notic¬ 
ing  you ;  and  it  was  odd  he  didn’t.  There, 
’tis  like  him.  Rich  and  gentlemanly, 
what  does  he  care  ?” 

Bathsheba  dropped  into  a  silence  intend¬ 
ed  to  express  that  she  had  opinions  on  the 
matter  too  abstruse  for  Liddy’s  compre¬ 
hension,  rather  than  that  she  had  nothing 
to  say. 

“  Dear  me — I  had  nearly  forgotten  the 
valentine  I  bought  yesterday,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  at  length. 

“  Valentine  1  who  for,  Miss  ?”  said  Lid¬ 
dy.  “  Farmer  Bold  wood  ?” 

It  was  the  single  name  among  all  pos¬ 
sible  wrong  ones  that  just  at  this  moment 
seemed  to  Bathsheba  more  pertinent  than 
the  right 

“  Well,  no.  It  is  only  for  little  Teddy 
Coggan.  I  have  promised  him  something, 
and  this  will  be  a  pretty  surprise  for  him. 
Liddy,  you  may  as  well  bring  me  my  desk, 
and  I’ll  direct  it  at  once.” 

Bathsheba  took  from  her  desk  a  gorge¬ 
ously  illuminated  and  embossed  design  in 
post-octavo,  which  had  been  bought  on 
the  previous  market-day  at  the  chief  sta¬ 
tioner’s  in  Casterbridge.  In  the  centre 
was  a  small  oval  enclosure ;  this  was  left 
blank,  that  the  sender  might  insert  tender 
words  more  appropriate  to  the  special  oc¬ 
casion  than  any  generalities  by  a  printer 
could  possibly  be. 

“  Here  is  a  place  for  writing,”  said  Bath¬ 
sheba.  “  What  shall  I  put  ?” 

“  Something  of  this  sort,  I  should 
think,”  returned  Liddy  promptly : 

The  rose  is  red, 

The  violet  blue. 

Carnation’s  sweet. 

And  so  are  you. 

“  Yes,  that  shall  be  it.  It  just  suits  it¬ 
self  to  a  chubby-faced  child  like  him,” 
said  Bathsheba.  She  inserted  the  words 
in  a  small  though  legible  handwriting ;  en¬ 
closed  the  sheet  in  an  enveloj)e,  and  dip¬ 
ped  her  pen  for  the  direction. 

“  What  fun  it  would  be  to  send  it  to  the 
stupid  old  Boldwood,  and  how  he  would 
wonder !”  said  the  irrepressible  Liddy,  lift¬ 
ing  her  eyebrows,  and  indulging  in  an  aw¬ 
ful  mirth  on  the  verge  of  fear  as  she 
thought  of  the  moral  and  social  magnitude 
of  the  man  contemplated. 

Bathsheba  paused  to  regard  the  idea  at 
full  length.  Boldwood’s  had  begun  to  be 
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a  troublesome  image — a  s|)ecies  of  Daniel 
in  her  kingdom  who  persisted  in  kneeling 
eastward  when  reason  and  common  sense 
said  that  he  might  just  as  well  follow  suit 
with  the  rest,  and  afford  her  the  official 
glance  of  admiration  which  cost  nothing  at 
all.  She  was  far  from  being  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  non-conformity,  l^ill,  it 
was  faintly  depressing  that  the  most  digni¬ 
fied  and  valuable  man  in  the  parish  should 
withhold  his  eyes,  and  that  a  girl  like  Lid- 
dy  should  talk  about  it.  So  Liddy’s  idea 
was  at  first  rather  harassing  than  piquant. 

“No,  I  won’t  do  that.  He  wouldn’t 
see  any  humor  in  it” 

“  He’d  worry  to  death,”  said  the  per¬ 
sistent  Liddy. 

“  Really,  I  don’t  care  particularly  to 
send  it  to  Teddy,”  remarked  her  mistress. 
“  He’s  rather  a  naughty  child  sometimes.” 

“  Yes — that  he  is.” 

“  Let’s  toss,  as  men  do,”  said  Bathsheba, 
idly.  “  Now  then,  head,  Boldwood;  tail, 
Teddy.  No,  we  won’t  toss  money  on  a 
Sunday,  that  would  be  tempting  the  devil 
indeetl.” 

“  Toss  this  hymn  book ;  there  can’t  be 
no  sinfulness  in  that,  miss.” 

“  Very  well.  Open,  Boldwood — shut, 
Teddy;  no,  it’s  more  likely  to  fall  open. 
Open,  Teddy — shut,  Boldwood.” 

The -book  went  fluttering  in  the  air  and 
came  down  shut. 

Bathsheba,  a  small  yawn  upon  her 
mouth,  took  the  pen,  and  with  off-hand 
serenity  directed  the  missive  to  Boldwood. 

“  Now  light  a  candle,  Liddy.  Which 
seal  shall  we  use  ?  Here’s  a  unicorn’s 
head — there’s  nothing  in  that.  What’s 
this? — two  doves — no.  It  ought  to  be 
sometliing  extraordinary,  ought  it  not, 
Lidd  ?  Here’s  one  with  a  motto — I 
remember  it  is  some  funny  one,  but  I 
can’t  read  it.  We’ll  try  this,  and  if  it 
doesn’t  do  we’ll  have  another.” 

A  large  red  seal  was  duly  affixed. 
Bathsheba  looked  closely  at  the  hot  wax 
to  discover  the  words. 

“  Capital !”  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
down  the  letter  frolicsomely.  “’Twould 
upset  the  solemnity  of  a  parson  and  clerk 
too.” 

Liddy  looked  at  the  words  of  the  seal, 
and  read — 

“  Marry  Me.” 

The  same  evening  the  letter  was  sent, 
and  was  duly  sorted  in  Casterbridge  post¬ 


office  that  night,  to  be  returned  to 
Weatherbury  again  in  the  morning. 

So  very  idly  and  unreflectingly  was  this 
deed  done.  Of  love  as  a  spectacle  Bath¬ 
sheba  had  a  fair  knowledge ;  but  of  love 
subjectively  she  knew  nothing. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Effect  of  the  Letter  :  Sunrise. 

At  dusk,  on  the  evening  of  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  Boldwood  sat  down  to  supper  as 
usual,  by  a  beaming  Are  of  aged  logs. 
Upon  the  mantel-shelf  before  him  was  a 
time-piece,  surmounted  by  a  spread  eagle, 
and  upon  the  eagle’s  wings  was  the  letter 
Bathsheba  had  sent  Here  the  bachelor’s 
gaze  was  continually  fastening  itself,  till 
the  large  red  seal  became  as  a  blot  of 
blood  on  the  retina  of  his  eye ;  and  as  he 
eat  and  drank  he  still  read  in  fancy  the 
words  thereon,  although  they  were  too  re¬ 
mote  for  his  sight, 

“  Marry  Me.” 

The  pert  injunction  was  like  those  crys¬ 
tal  substances,  which,  colourless  them¬ 
selves,  assume  the  tone  of  objects  alx>ut 
them.  Here,  in  the  quiet  of  Boldwood’s 
p>arlor,  where  everything  that  was  not 
grave  was  extraneous,  and  where  tlie  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  that  of  a  Puritan  Sunday  last¬ 
ing  all  the  week,  the  letter  and  its  dictum 
changed  their  tenor  from  the  thoughtless¬ 
ness  of  their  origin  to  a  deep  solemnity, 
imbibed  from  their  accessories  now. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  missive  in  the 
morning,  Boldwood  had  felt  the  spherical 
completeness  of  his  existence  heretofore  to 
be  slowly  spreading  into  an  abnormal  dis¬ 
tortion  in  the  particular  direction  of  an 
ideal  passion.  The  disturbance  was  as  the 
first  floating  weed  to  Columbus — the  con¬ 
temptibly  little  suggesting  possibilities  of 
the  infinitely  great. 

The  letter  must  have  had  an  origin  and 
a  motive.  That  the  latter  was  of  the 
smallest  magnitude  compatible  with  its  ex¬ 
istence  at  all,  Boldwood,  of  course,  did  not 
know.  And  such  an  explanation  did  not 
strike  him  as  a  possibility  even.  It  is  for¬ 
eign  to  a  mystified  condition  of  mind  to 
realise  of  the  mystifier  that  the  very  dis¬ 
similar  processes  of  approving  a  course 
suggested  by  circumstance,  and  striking 
out  a  course  from  inner  impulse  and  inten¬ 
tion  purely,  would  look  the  same  in  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  vast  difference  between  starting 
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a  train  of  events,  and  directing  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  groove  a  series  already  started,  is 
rarely  apparent  to  the  person  confounded 
by  the  issue. 

When  Bold  wood  went  to  bed,  he  placed 
the  valentine  in  the  corner  of  the  looking- 
glass.  He  was  conscious  of  its  presence, 
even  when  his  back  was  turned  upon  it. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  Boldwood’s  life  that 
such  an  event  had  occurred.  The  same 
fascination  that  caused  him  to  think  it  an 
act  which  had  a  deliberate  motive  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  regarding  it  as  an  imperti¬ 
nence.  He  looked  again  at  the  direction. 
The  mysterious  influences  of  night  invested 
the  writing  w'ith  the  presence  of  the  un¬ 
known  writer.  Somebody’s — some  wo¬ 
man's — hand  had  traveled  softly  over  the 
paper  bearing  his  name :  her  unrevealed 
eyes  had  watched  every  curve  as  she  form¬ 
ed  it ;  her  brain  had  seen  him  in  imagina¬ 
tion  the  while.  Why  should  she  have  im¬ 
agined  him  ?  Her  mouth — were  the  lips 
red  or  pale,  plump  or  creased  ? — had  curv¬ 
ed  itself  to  a  certain  expression  as  the  pen 
went  on — the  comers  had  moved  with  all 
their  natural  tremulousness :  what  had  been 
the  expression  ? 

The  vision  of  the  woman  writing,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  words  written,  had  no 
individunlity.  She  was  a  misty  shape,  and 
well  she  might  be,  considering  that  her 
original  was  at  that  monTent  sound  asleep 
and  oblivious  of  all  love  and  letter-writing 
under  the  sky.  Whenever  Boldwood 
dozed  she  took  a  form,  and  comparatively 
ceased  to  be  a  vision :  when  he  awoke 
there  was  the  letter  justifying  the  dream. 

The  moon  shone  to-night,  and  its  light 
was  not  of  a  customary  kind.  His  window 
only  admitted  a  reflection  of  its  rays,  and 
the  pale  sheen  had  that  reversed  direction 
which  snow  gives,  coming  upward  and 
lighting  up  his  ceiling  in  a  phenomenal 
way,  casting  shadows  in  strange  places,  and 
putting  lights  where  shadow’s  had  used  to  be. 

The  substance  of  the  epistle  had  occu¬ 
pied  him  but  little  in  comparison  with  the 
fact  of  its  arrival.  He  suddenly  wondered 
if  any  thing  more  might  be  found  in  the 
envelope  than  what  he  had  withdrawn. 
He  jumped  out  of  bed  in  the  weird  light, 
took  the  letter,  pulled  out  the  flimsy  sheet, 
shook  the  envelope — searched  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  was  there.  Boldwood  looked, 
as  he  had  a  hundred  times  the  preceding 
day,  at  the  insistent  red  seal :  “  Marry 
me,”  he  said  aloud. 


The  solemn  and  reserved  yeoman  again 
closed  the  letter,  and  stuck  it  in  the  frame 
of  the  glass.  In  doing  so  he  caught  sight 
of  his  reflected  features,  wan  in  expression, 
and  insubstantial  in  form.  He  saw  how 
closely  compressed  was  his  mouth,  and 
that  his  eyes  were  wide-spread  and  vacant. 
Feeling  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  him¬ 
self  for  this  nervous  excitability,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  bed. 

Then  the  dawn  drew  on.  The  full 
power  of  the  clear  heaven  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  a  cloudy  sky  at  noon,  when  Bold¬ 
wood  arose  and  dressed  himself.  He  de¬ 
scended  the  stairs  and  went  out  towards 
the  gate  of  a  field  to  the  east,  leaning  over 
which  he  paused  and  looked  around. 

It  was  one  of  the  usual  slow  sunrises  of 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  sky,  pure 
violet  in  the  zenith,  was  leaden  to  the 
northward,  and  murky  to  the  east,  where, 
over  the  snowy  down  or  ewe-lease  on 
Weatherbury  Upper  Farm,  and  apparently 
resting  upon  the  ridge,  the  only  half  of  the 
sun  yet  visible  burnt  incandescent  and  ray¬ 
less,  like  a  red  and  flameless  fire  shining 
over  a  white  hearthstone.  The  whole  ef¬ 
fect  resembled  a  sunset  as  childhooil  re¬ 
sembles  age. 

In  other  directions,  the  fields  and  sky 
were  so  much  of  one  color  by  the  snow, 
that  it  was  difficult  in  a  hasty  glance  to  tell 
whereabouts  the  horizon  occurred  ;  and  in 
general  there  was  here,  too,  that  before- 
mentioned  preternatural  inversion  of  light 
and  shade  which  attends  the  prospect  when 
the  garish  brightness  commonly  in  the  sky 
is  found  on  the  earth,  and  the  shades  of 
earth  are  in  the  sky.  Over  the  west  hung 
the  wasting  moon,  now  dull  and  greenish- 
yellow,  like  tarnished  brass. 

Boldwood  was  listlessly  noting  how  the 
frost  had  hardened  and  glazed  the  surface 
of  the  snow,  till  it  shone  in  the  red  eastern 
light  with  the  polish  of  marble;  how,  in 
some  portions  of  the  slope,  withered  grass- 
bents,  encased  in  icicles,  bristled  through 
the  smooth  wan  coverlet  in  the  twisted  and 
curved  shapes  of  old  Venetian  glass,  and 
how  the  footprints  of  a  few  birds,  which 
had  hopped  over  the  snow  whilst  it  lay  in 
the  state  of  a  soft  fleece,  were  now  frozen 
to  a  short  permanency.  A  half-muffled 
noise  of  light  wheels  interruptetl  him. 
Boldwood  turned  back  into  the  road.  It 
was  the  mail  cart — a  crazy,  two-wheeled 
vehicle,  hardly  heavy  enough  to  resist  a 
puff  of  yrind.  The  driver  held  out  a  letter. 
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Bold  wood  seized  it  and  opened  it,  expect¬ 
ing  another  anonymous  one.  So  greatly 
are  people’s  ideas  of  probability  a  mere 
sense  that  precedent  will  repeat  itself,  that 
they  often  do  not  stop  to  think  whether  the 
fact  of  an  event  having  once  occurred  is 
not  in  many  cases  the  very  circumstance 
which  makes  its  repetition  unlikely. 

“  I  don’t  think  it  is  for  you,  sir,”  said  the 
man,  when  he  saw  Bold  wood’s  action. 
“  Though  there  is  no  name,  I  think  it  is 
for  your  shepherd.” 

^Idwood  looked  then  at  the  address : — 

To  the  Ne^v  Shepherd, 

Weatherbury  Farm, 

Near  Casterbridge. 

“  Oh — what  a  mistake  ! — it  is  not  mine. 
Nor  is  it  for  my  shepherd.  It  is  for  Miss 
Everdene’s.  You  had  better  take  it  on  to 
him — Gabriel  Oak — and  say  I  opened  it 
in  mistake.” 

At  this  moment,  on  the  ridge,  up  against 


the  blazing  sky,  a  figure  was  visible,  like 
the  black  snuflf  in  the  midst  of  a  candle- 
flame.  Then  it  moved  and  began  to  bus¬ 
tle  about  vigorously  from  place  to  place, 
carrying  square  skeleton  masses,  which 
were  riddled  by  the  same  rays.  A  small 
figure  on  all  fours  followed  behind.  The 
tall  form  was  that  of  Gabriel  Oak ;  the 
small  one  that  of  George ;  the  articles  in 
course  of  transit  were  hurdles. 

“  Wait,”  said  Bold  wood.  “  That’s  the 
man  on  the  hill.  I’ll  take  the  letter  to  him 
myself.” 

To  Boldwood  it  was  now  no  longer 
merely  a  letter  to  another  man.  It  was  an 
opportunity.  Exhibiting  a  face  pregnant 
with  intention,  he  entered  the  snowy  field. 

Gabriel,  at  that  minute,  descended  the 
hills  towards  the  right.  The  glow  stretch¬ 
ed  down  in  this  direction  now,  and  touch¬ 
ed  the  distant  roof  of  Warren’s  Malthouse 
— whither  the  shepherd  was  apparently 
bent.  Boldwood  followed  at  a  distance. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  States,  their  struggles  for  liberty,  and 
their  individual  feuds,  have  been  a  com¬ 
mon  theme  with  historians  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

But  however  deplorable  may  have  been 
the  effect  of  such  a  continual  state  of  civil 
war  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  has  not  been  altogether  barren  of 
good  results. 

The  rulers  of  the  various  Italian  States 
were  indeed  always  striving  to  outshine 
each  other  in  the  splendor  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  their  Courts,  but  they  cherished 
at  the  same  time  a  far  nobler  emulation. 
They  soon  perceived  that  genius  of  any 
kind  was  the  brightest  ornament  which 
they  could  obtain  for  their  respective 
Courts,  and  that,  by  the  protection  which 
they  vied  with  one  another  in  affording  to 
literature  and  art,  they  secured  celebrity  at 
the  time,  and  a  lasting  renown  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  They  were,  therefore,  at  all  times 
careful  to  cherish  and  kindle  the  smoul¬ 
dering  fire  of  that  native  genius  which  was 
the  special  heritage  of  Italy,  and  which  she 
preserved  through  all  the  rude  vicissitudes 
of  external  conquest  and  internal  warfare. 


In  Italy  first  appeared  that  dawn  of 
light,  destined  in  its  meridian  splendor  to 
dissipate  the  dense  ignorance  into  which 
Europe  generally  was  plunged.  The  ear¬ 
liest  efforts  of  her  language,  half  a  century 
before  Dante  wrote  the  poem  which  so 
largely  contributed  to  form  it,  were  protect¬ 
ed  and  fostered  at  the  Court  of  Frederick 
II.  King  of  Sicily.  To  touch  only  upon 
great  examples: — In  1316  we  find  Dante 
entertained  at  the  Court  of  the  Scaligeri  at 
Verona,  and  the  princely  hospitality  of  his 
host  is  immortalized  in  that  portion  of  the 
“  Diviiia  Commedia”  which,  as  a  further 
proof  of  Dante’s  gratitude,  was  dedicated 
to  Can  Grande  della  Scala — “  11  Gran 
Lombardo,”  as  the  poet  calls  him. 

Similar  hospitality  was  shown  to  Dante 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  by  Guido 
da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna;  and  Pe¬ 
trarch,  following  closely  upon  the  footsteps 
of  Dante,  was  sought  after  and  honored  by 
all  the  princes  of  Italy,  as  we  have  recent¬ 
ly  shown  in  these  pages.  Nor  did  the 
princes  only  extend  their  favor  to  what 
may  be  called  the  creative  genius  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  they  were  also  fore¬ 
most  in  promoting  that  research  among  the 
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long-lost  classics  which  was  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  the  next  century. 

This  research,  first  begun  by  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio,  and  pursued  with  infinite 
labor  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
received  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  very  general  encouragement, 
'llie  Pontiffs  in  Rome,  the  Medici  in  Flo¬ 
rence,  the  Visconti,  afterwards  succeeded 
b^  the  Sforza,  at  Milan,  the  Arragon 
kings  of  Naples,  the  Houses  of  Gonzaga  in 
Mantua,  and  of  Este  in  Ferrara,  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino — all  promoted  this  revival  of 
learning.  They  sent  emissaries  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
manuscripts,  and  no  journey  was  account¬ 
ed  too  dangerous  or  too  protracted  to  ob¬ 
tain  them.  Pre-eminently,  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
in  his  researches.  He  sent  to  explore 
both  Europe  and  Asia  for  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts,  which,  when  brought  to  him, 
he  purchased  at  any  price ;  and  twice,  with 
a  magnificence  worthy  of  his  name,  did  he 
despatch  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Lascari  to 
the  Sultan  Bajazet,  in  order  that  under  the 
Imperial  protection  he  might  carry  his  re¬ 
searches  through  Greece,  Two  hundred 
manuscripts,  of  which  eighty  were  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  were  the  result  of  these  journeys.* 

On  the  discovery  of  the  twelve  come¬ 
dies  of  Plautus  in  1429, — for  up  till  that 
time  only  eight  were  supposed  to  exist — 
copies  of  the  manuscript  had  immediately 
to  be  made  for  the  several  Houses  of  Vis¬ 
conti,  of  Este,  and  of  the  Medici.  It  is 
further  related  as  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
which  these  treasures  of  classical  learning 
were  held  by  the  princes,  that  a  manu¬ 
script  of  Livy’s  Annals,  sent  by  Cosmo  de’ 
Medici  to  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  suf¬ 
ficed  to  appease  a  quarrel  between  them ; 
though  the  king  was  counseled  by  his  phy¬ 
sicians  to  examine  it  carefully,  lest  Cosmo 
should  have  introduced  poison  between 
the  leaves.f 

But  none  of  the  princes  of  this  time 
deserve  so  much  praise  as  an  encourager 
of  learning  as  Nicholas  V.  (Thomas  Sarza- 
na),  who  became  Pope  in  1447.  He 
founded  the  Vatican  Library,  and  left  it  at 
his  death  enriched  with  5,000  volumes,  a 
treasure  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other 

*^iraboschi,  Storia  ddlalLetUratura  Italiana, 
vol.  vi.  p.  137. 

t  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana, 
vol.  vi  p.  126. 


collection  in  Europe.  Every  scholar  who 
needed  maintenance  found  it  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  of  several  Greek  authors 
were  translated  into  Latin,  by  order  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.* 

Almost  all  the  works  of  the  classical  au¬ 
thors  were  either  found  in  Italy  or  else¬ 
where  by  Italians,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  shown  in  collecting  manu¬ 
scripts  next  took  the  form  of  bestowing 
them  in  those  magnificent  libraries  which 
are  among  the  great  wonders  of  Italy. 
Niccolo  Niccoli,  a  Florentine  of  eminent 
learning,  first  conceived  the  idea,  and 
founded  the  first  public  librnry  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  S.  Spirito  at  Florence,  of  which 
Boccaccio’s  private  collection  of  books  was 
the  germ,  he  having  left  them  as  a  legacy 
to  that  convent.  From  this  eventually 
sprang  the  famous  Medicean  library,  only 
one  among  many  of  the  princely  libraries 
of  Italy. 

The  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire  towards 
the  middle  of  this  century  compelled  the 
Greeks  in  considerable  numbers  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Italy,  when  they  further  disclos¬ 
ed  those  immortal  monuments  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  Crusades  had  been  the 
first  means  of  revealing  to  the  European 
mind.  'Thus  a  new  and  still  more  power¬ 
ful  stimulus  was  given  to  the  general  de¬ 
sire  for  information. 

This  thirst  was  very  partially  relieved 
while  the  fountain  of  learning  continued  to 
trickle  out,  drop  by  drop,  through  the  dif¬ 
ficult  and  costly  channels  of  copies  and 
transcriptions.  But  the  wonderful  disco¬ 
very  of  Gutenberg  suddenly  opened  the 
spring,  and  diffus^  the  long-pent-up  wa¬ 
ters  of  learning  over  the  civilized  world. 

Printing  could  not  have  been  invented 
at  a  more  propitious  moment  for  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  this  wondrous  art.  The  especial 
circumstances  of  the  age  caused  it  to  be 
universally  appreciated,  and  it  seemed  to 
crown  the  joint  labors  of  the  princes  and 
learned  men  with  a  success  which,  in  their 
wildest  dreams,  they  could  not  have  expect¬ 
ed  to  attain. 

Although  Germany  must  fairly  claim  the 
honor  of  this  great  invention,  it  has  never 
been  questioned  that  Italy  was  the  first  to 
follow  in  her  footsteps ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  how  quickly  she  adopted  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  appropriating  to  herself  the  in¬ 
vention  of  another  country.  This  was 

•  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p  143. 
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only  natural.  Abundantly  rich  in  her  own 
talents,  she  had  no  cause  to  envy  a  foreign 
discovery ;  and  at  that  moment  of  supreme 
activity  of  mind  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  the  new  invention,  although  it  did 
not  originate  with  her.  On  the  contrary, 
nursed  and  cherished  in  the  centre  of  art 
and  learning,  printing  soon  reached  its 
highest  perfection. 

The  rude  wooden  rtiovable  characters, 
Gutenberg’s  great  discovery  and  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  still  ruder  engraved  blocks  of 
wood,  from  which  the  so-called  “  block- 
books”  were  printed,  and  which  was  the 
earliest  form  of  the  art* — were  now  dis¬ 
carded  for  types  cut  by  the  artist-hand  of 
a  Francia ;  men  of  profound  erudition  and 
cultivated  talents  were  employed  to  select 
and  revise  the  manuscripts  about  to  be 
printed ;  while  princes  were  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  much  of  their  wealth,  and  even  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  territories,  to 
this  new  and  wonderful  method  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Thus  when  Aldo  Manuzio,  who  may  be 
rightly  called  the  father  of  Italian  typo¬ 
graphy,  first  set  up  his  printing-press  in  Ven¬ 
ice,  it  was  Alberto  Pio,  Prince  of  Carpi, 
who  defrayed  the  cost, — whose  family 
name  of  “  Pio”  Aldo  was  permitted  to  liear, 
on  account  of  the  great  affection  and  intima¬ 
cy  which  existed  between  them,  and  by  it  the 
princes  of  Italy  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  first  great  printer  of  their  countr)'. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Aldo, 
whose  life  and  works  are  more  generally 
known,  some  few  words  should  be  said 
about  his  patron,  whose  remarkable  talents 
and  singular  excellence,  while  they  de¬ 
served  a  better  fate  in  his  lifetime,  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  obscu¬ 
rity  after  his  death.  Tiraboschi.f  the  great 
historian  of  Italian  literature,  first  brought 
them  to  the  light.  Till  that  time  no  one 
had  ever  written  any  account  of  the  life  of 
the  Alberto  Pio.  He  was  the  son  of  Leo- 
nello.  Prince  of  Ctirpi,  a  small  principality, 
now  only  a  town  in  the  present  Duchy  of 
Modena.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  the  accomplished 
friend  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  Alberto  Pio,  and  his  brother 
Leonello,  should  divide  the  principality 


*  Hallam,  Lit.  ^ Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  150.  “  Thi» 
mode  of  printing  from  blocks  of  wood  liu  been 
pi-actised  in  China  from  time  immemorial.” 
t  Storia,  vol.  vii.  pp.  236,  283,  et  seq. 


with  Giberto  and  his  brothers,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  another  branch  of  the  same  family. 
This  division  of  authority,  especially  when 
the  estate  to  be  govemetl  was  of  small  di¬ 
mensions,  caused,  as  may  easily  be  imagin¬ 
ed,  fierce  and  continual  dissensions,  and 
the  estates  of  the  Pio  family  were  the  scene 
of  fierpetual  warfare.  As  usual,  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  was  appealed  to,  and,  as 
usual,  no  good  result  ensued.  The  neigh¬ 
boring  Dukes  of  Ferrara  also  strove  more 
than  once  to  appease  the  quarrel  in  Carpi. 
But  the  truces  were  always  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  until  in  the  year  1500,  Giberto,  in 
in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  his  cousin 
Alberto,  sold  his  rights  over  the  principality 
of  Carpi  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  receiving 
in  exchange  a  few  towns  belonging  to  the 
dukedom. 

Thus  did  Ercole,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  first 
obtain  a  hold  over  the  principality  of  Car¬ 
pi  j  and  his  successor,  Alfonso,  was  not  slow 
to  avail  himself  of  this  semblance  of  a  right. 
By  the  payment  of  100,000  florins  to  the 
Empieror  Charles  V.,  he  obtained  from  him 
in  1552  the  investiture  of  the  principality 
in  defiance  of  a  former  decree  of  the  Em 
peror  Maximilian,  which  upheld  the  rights 
of  Alberto  Pio  and  annulled  the  cession 
made  by  Giberto  to  the  Dukes  of  F’errara. 
The  Prince  of  Carpi,  when  thus  robbed  of 
his  dominions,  retired  to  the  Court  of  Fran¬ 
cis  the  First,  and  found  his  best  conso¬ 
lation  in  those  literary  pursuits  which  in  his 
brighter  days  he  had  so  liberally  protected. 

Passing  by  the  further  political  Vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  Carpi  before  its  final  absorption 
into  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  have  but 
a  remote  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  we  will  now  look  upon  her  Prince 
from  a  literary  point  of  view.  Our  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  eminence  which  he  obtained, 
both  in  the  cultivated  use  of  his  own  mind 
and  his  endeavors  to  promote  it  in  others, 
is  increased  by  the  consideration  of  the 
perpetual  state  troubles  by  which  he  was 
harassed.  From  his  earliest  years,  at  the 
age  of  four,  he  was  the  pupil  of  Aldo  Manu¬ 
zio,*  and  for  nine  years  he  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  so  distinguished  a  tutor,  whereby 
he  acquired  a  permanent  taste  for  literature. 
The, gratitude  which  the  young  prince  felt 
on  this  account  to  Aldo,  lasted  through  life, 
and  showed  itself  on  every  occasion.  Al¬ 
do,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  highest  es¬ 
teem  for  his  young  pupil,  and  paid  a  strik- 


*  Manni,  Vita  di  Aldo  Pio  Manuaio,  p.  9. 
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ing  tribute  to  his  zeal  for  learning,  in  dedi¬ 
cating  to  him  the  first  volume  of  his  mag- 
nihcent  edition  of  Aristotle  of  1495,  called 
“  Editio  Princeps.”*  In  this  dedication, 
Manuzio  addresses  Alberto  Pio  as  the  pat¬ 
ron  of  all  learned  men,  his  own  patron 
more  especially ;  adverts  to  his  enthusiasm 
for  collecting  Greek  books,  thus  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  learned  uncle,  Pico 
della  Mirandola;  and  dwells  upon  the 
fair  promise  of  his  early  years,  so  admira¬ 
bly  spent  in  the  improvement  of  his  own 
mind  and  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
revival  of  learning,  since  he  had  for  many 
years  been  indefatigable  in  collecting  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  manuscripts,  while  he 
entertained  with  a  princely  magnificence 
the  most  learned  men  he  could  find,  to 
correct  and  explain  them.t 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  eulogium  of 
Federigo  Asolano,  who  also  dedicated  to 
the  Prince  of  Carpi  the  second  volume  of 
the  works  of  Galen.  But  Aldo  Manuzio 
was  more  especially  bound  to  express  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  Alberto  Pio,  for,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  uncle,  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
this  prince  had  formed  a  design  which  may 
well  entitle  them  to  be  called  the  “  Prince 
Printers  of  Italy.”  Their  scheme  was  to 
publish  an  entire  set  of  new  and  correct 
editions  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  in 
order  the  better  to  promote  the  study  of 
the  two  languages. 

The  greatest  printer  of  the  age,  Aldo 
Manuzio,  was  chosen  to  execute  their  pro¬ 
ject,  which  Erasmus,  in  his  “  Proverbs,” 
afterwards  printed  by  Aldo,  rightly  terms 
one  of  princely  magnificence :  for  it  in¬ 
cluded  the  restoration  of  literature  fast  fall¬ 
ing  to  decay ;  the  disinterment  of  that 
which  had  lain  concealed  for  ages;  the 
supply  of  what  was  deficient ;  the  correc¬ 
tion,  by  careful  comparison,  of  manuscripts 
which  appeared  erroneous.J 

For  this  purpose  Alberto  Pio,  although 
according  to  R^nouard  he  was  then  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  his  uncle,  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  wished  to  set  up  a  magnificent 
printing-press  in  Carpi  for  Aldo  Manuzio, 
giving  him  absolute  possession  of  one  of 
his  castles  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work, 
and  even  as  a  further  mark  of  honor  in¬ 
vesting  him  with  the  government  of  a 


*  This  edition  of  Aristotle  was  in  five  vols.,  the 
first  bearing  date  1495,  the  last  1498. — Hallam, 
Lit.  if  Europt,  Tol.  i.  pp.  224,  225. 
t  liraboschi,  viL  p.  291. 
t  Maffei,  Steria  dtUa  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  L  p.  242, 
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part  of  his  territory.  An  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  was  to  be  included 
in  the  scheme,  in  order  that  these  might 
flourish  in  his  dominions,  and  Carpi  be 
the  centre  whence  the  Aldine  editions 
should  emanate.  Unhappily,  so  splendid 
a  design  was  frustrated  by  the  political 
disturbances  already  alluded  to,  and  Aldo 
had  to  betake  himself  to  Venice,  where  he 
set  up,  in  1488,*  his  famous  printing-press, 
the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  two 
princes,  Alberto  Pio  and  Pico  della  Miran¬ 
dola,  who  by  no  means  abandoned  that 
part  of  the  project  because  they  could  not 
have  the  glory  of  executing  it  in  their  own 
dominions.  On  the  contrary,  they  gave 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose,  and 
throughout  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the 
life  of  Aldo,  these  two  princes,  despite 
their  own  political  troubles,  continued  to 
befriend  him.  The  printing-press  thus  es¬ 
tablished  at  Venice  had  a  marvellous  suc¬ 
cess.  Before  twenty  years  elapsed  there 
was  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Latin  author 
whose  works  had  not  issued  from  it  in  one 
of  those  beautiful  editions  now  so  rare  and 
so  eagerly  coveted. 

The  full  merit  of  these  editions  can  only 
be  rightly  appreciated  when  we  consider 
that  the  manuscripts  from  which  they  were 
printed  were  often  imperfect,  mutilated, 
and  half  effaced  ;  the  copies  of  the  same 
author  not  always  agreeing  together,  and 
demanding  as  much  patience,  wisdom, 
and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  critic  as 
manual  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  printer. 

Hitherto  books  had  been  usually 
printed  in  folio,  but  Manuzio  was  first 
inspired  with  the  idea  of  publishing 
them  in  a  smaller  and  more  convenient 
form. 

In  order  to  compress  the  contents  of 
these  folios  into  the  8vo  size  which  he 
invented,  and  which  has  since  become 
so  common  a  form  of  volume,  he  caused 
to  be  engraved  that  peculiar  kind  of 
type,  which  for  a  long  time  bore  the 
name  of  the  Aldine  Type,”  and  which 
we  now  term  “  Italic.” 

It  was  originally  copied  from  the 
handwriting  of  Petrarch  in  the  manu- 


*  Manni,  Vita  di  Aldo  Pio  Manutio,  p.  12. 
There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  this  event,  but  Manni  founds  his  asser¬ 
tion  on  Aldo’s  Preface  to  Aristotle,  dated  I495> 
in  which  Aldo  affirms  that  he  has  been  seven 
years  engaged  in  he  *'  difficult  and  costly  under¬ 
taking  of  printing.” 
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script  of  the  “  Canzoniere,”  and  the 
characters  to  which  Aldo  owes  so  much 
of  his  fame,  and  which  may  justly  claim 
our  admiration  for  the  grace  and  taste 
of  their  forms,  are  supposed,  with  good 
reason,  to  have  been  cut  by  no  less  a 
hand  than  that  of  the  great  artist 
Francesco  Raibolini,  or  “  II  Francia." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  types  were  for  the  most 
part  engraved  by  either  goldsmiths, 
coiners,  or  engravers  of  some  kind  or 
another,  and  the  chief  masters  in  the 
art  were  always  chosen  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  well  known  that  “Francia” 
was  unrivall^  in  his  goldsmith  work ; 
that  the  medals  and  money  stamped 
with  coins  of  his  engraving  were  equal 
to  those  of  the  famous  “Caradosso”  of 
Milan,  and  that  when  employed  to  paint 
the  Altar-piece  of  the  Bentivoglio  Chapel, 
he  signed  his  work  “Franciscus  Francia, 
Aurifex,”  as  if  to  denote  that  he  was  by 
profession  a  goldsmith,  and  not  an  artist.* 

,  The  first  time  that  this  type  was 
employed  was  in  the  edition  of  Virgil 
published  by  Aldo-  in  1501,  and  he  is 
careful  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to 
the  great  artist  in  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : — 

“  In  Grammatoglyptae  Laudem 
Qui  graiis  dedit  .\Idus,  in  latinis 
Dat  nunc  Grammata  scalpta  daedaleis 
Francisci  manibus  Bononicnsis.”  f. 

It  is  only  much  to  be  lamented  that 
Aldo  did  not  continue  to  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  acknowledgment.  Far  from 
doing  so,  he  obtained  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cf  Venice  a  monopoly  for  the  use  of 
these  types  during  a  period  of  ten  years ; 
and  three  successive  Popes — Alexander 
VI,,  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X. — labored 
to  secure  Aldo  this  monopoly,  while  it 
was  forbidden  to  Francia  to  cut  types 
for  any  one  else,  and  to  all,  save  Aldo, 
was  their  use  forbidden.  In  all  the 
history  of  monopolies  and  privileges  one 


*  Lanzi,  Stt>ria  Pittorica  delt  Italia,  vol. 
V.  p.  20. 

■f  R6nou*rd,  Annales  dts  AleU,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
Francisci  was  the  same  person  as  the  famous 
Francia,  but  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi,  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  treatise  (from  whence  this  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  drawn)  entitled  “Chi  era  Fran¬ 
cesco  da  Bologna,  and  privately  printed  in 
1856,  proves  this  point  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  his  readers.  See  also  Blade,  Lift  ef  Cox- 
JoH,  vol.  iL  p.  24. 


more  odious  than  this  could  hardly  be 
found.  Even  admitting,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  urged,  that  Aldo  first  invented 
the  characters  to  which  he  gave  his 
name,  the  mere  fact  of  tlieir  having 
been  executed  by  another  hand  ought 
to  have  restrained  him  from  demanding, 
and  the  Government  from  according,  so 
unjust  and  so  exclusive  a  monopoly. 
In  the  rare  and  beautiful  edition  of 
Petrarch  which  Francia  published  at 
Bologna,  where  he  set  up  his  printing- 
press  after  his  separation  from  Aldo, 
is  to  be  found,  on  the  title-page,  his 
lament  that  he  had  lost  both  the  glory 
and  the  profit  which  he  would  have 
derived  from  the  characters  cut  by  his 
own  hand,  had  not  both  fallen  to  the 
share  of  Aldo  Manuzio.  The  rival 
printers  of  Soncino,  near  Cremona,  who 
first  printed  the  Hebrew  characters,  and 
who,  although  tliey  afterwards  set  up 
their  printing-presses  throughout  Italy, 
always  preserved  the  name  of  their 
native  tow-n  till  it  became  a  family 
name,  declared  also,  without  hesitation, 
that  Aldo  had  usurped  from  Francesco 
da  Bologna  the  honor  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  and  the  design  of  the  running 
characters.*  They  further  added  that 
no  one  was  to  be  compared  with  Fran¬ 
cia  for  skill  in  engraving,  not  only 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  Hebrew 
characters. 

It  must,  however,  also  in  fairness  be 
stated  that  R^nouard  does  his  best  to 
justify  Aldo  from  this  accusation,  by 
asserting  that  the  inscription  in  the 
Virgil  is  an  all-sufficient  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  artist’s  share  in  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  running  characters.!  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  would  still  seem  much 
to  be  regretted  that  even  the  semblance 
of  so  great  a  blot  should  rest  on  the 
character  of  a  man  who,  like  Aldo 
Manuzio,  spent  his  whole  life  in  efforts 
to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  advancement  of 
civilization. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Aldo 
labored  to  place  once  more  before 
mankind  those  grand  productions  of 
ancient  classical  literature  which  had  so 
long  been  allowed  to  remain  in  obscurity. 


*  Familiarly  called  “caratteri  corrivi.” 
t  Annales  dts  Aide,  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 
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If  he  discovered  a  manuscript  which 
had  not  yet  been  printed,  he  never 
ceased  in  his  efforts  til!  he  had  gained 
possession  of  it,  regardless  of  trouble 
and  expense.  While  he  thus  promoted 
the  interests  of  learned  men,  they  in 
return  gave  him  their  best  assistance. 
From  all  sides  contributions  of  manu¬ 
scripts  flowed  in,  some  for  sale,  and 
some  sent  gratuitously  as  gifts. 

From  1501  to  1505  the  .Mdine  Press 
was  in  the  fullest  activity,  publishing  all 
the  principal  classical  and  Italian  authors 
in  that  smaller  form  of  which  the  Virgil  of 
1501  had  been  the  .first  sample.  The 
transition  from  the  cumbersome  and  ex¬ 
pensive  folios  to  these  cheap  and  portable 
editions  was  so  great  a  step  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  printing,  that  it  appeared  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  discovery  of 
the  art  itself. 

Nor  does  the  reputation  of  Aldo  rest 
only  on  his  printing,  or  even  on  his  edito¬ 
rial  labors,  the  Greek  and  Latin  disserta¬ 
tions,  prefaces,  and  criticisms  with  w'hich 
he  illustrated  the  books  which  issued  from 
the  press ;  he  left  behind  him  also  some 
original  works,  chiefly  of  an  instruc¬ 
tive  kind,  of  considerable  merit.  His  first 
work  was  a  Latin  Grammar,  written  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  scholastic  “  Doc- 
trinale  ”  of  “  Alexandri  da  Villa  Dei,” 
written  in  barbarous  and  meaningless 
rhymes,  whjch  had  been  the  torment  of 
his  youth.  This  was  followed  by  a  Greek 
Grammar,  a  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary, 
and  other  works,  whose  names  cannot  be 
inserted  in  this  paper  for  want  of  space. 

Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  Aldo 
Manuzio  first  invented  the  Greek  types. 
This,  however,  R^nouard  declares  to  be 
only  so  far  true  that,  up  to  the  time  of  Al¬ 
do,  whenever  a  Greek  passage  occurred  in 
a  book,  it  was  left  blank  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  pen,  because  few  of  the  printing 
establishments  were  furnished  with  Greek 
types.  But  Greek  books,  mahy  of  them 
of  importance,  were  known  to  be  printed 
before  that  time,  such  as  the  Grammar  of 
Lascaris  at  Milan  in  1476,  a  Homer  at 
Florence  in  1488,  and  others  besides. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aldo 
was  the  first  to  introduce  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  existing  Greek  types,  which 
were  badly  shaped  and  rudely  cut,  where¬ 
as  he  had  new  ones  formed  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  best  manuscripts.  Moreover, 
Greek  books,  which  had  been  printed 


slowly  and  at  rare  intervals,  now  issued 
from  the  great  Venetian  Press  with  aston¬ 
ishing  speed.  When  Aldo  had  amply  fur¬ 
nished  himself  with  Greek  and  Latin  types,* 
his  next  step  was  to  adopt  a  peculiar  de¬ 
vice  whereby  his  books  might  be  distin¬ 
guished  all  over  the  world.  He  chose 
with  singular  sagacity  the  mark  of  the  Dol¬ 
phin  and  Anchor,  well  known  to  all,  and 
which,  adopted  by  F.nglish  printers  t  and 
publishers,  is  still  employed  to  adorn  many 
of  the  choicest  editions  of  our  books. 

The  Dolphin  was  chosen  because  of  the 
speed  with  which  the  fish  is  said  almost  to 
leap  through  the  waves,  while  the  Anchor,- 
on  the  contrary,  represents  stability  and 
repose.  By  these  emblems  Aldo  meant  to 
imply  that,  in  order  to  labor  to  any  pur¬ 
pose,  the  scheme  of  work  must  be  carefully 
and  maturely  weighed,  and  then  be  exe¬ 
cuted  with  rapidity.J  It  is  said  that  two 
Emperors,  Titus  and  Domitian,  made  use 
of  the  same  emblem,  and  that  Aldo  was 
presented  by  a  member  of  his  Academy  (II 
Bembo),  with  a  silver  medal  of  the  time  of 
Titus,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Dolphin 
and  Anchor.  Although  he  had  for  some 
time  entertained  the  idea  of  employing 
this  device,  it  was  only  used  for  the  first 
time  in  1502,  for  a  small  8vo  Dante,  and 
all  the  books  which  subsequently  issued 
from  his  press  bear  this  celebrated  emblem. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there  were 
many  counterfeit  dolphins  and  anchors  em¬ 
ployed  by  printers,  who,  disregarding  the 
monopolies  granted  to  Aldo,  sought  by  the 
aid  of  his  stamp,  and  by  imitating  his 
types,  to  pass  off  their  books  as  produc. 


*  A  contemporary  writer  affirms  that  Aldo  had 
silver  types  cast  for  his  favorite  editions.  Anoth¬ 
er  declares  that  the  Pope  promised  Paolo  Manu¬ 
zio  a  set  of  types  in  the  same  precious  metal, 
“  argentei  typi but  Rt-nouard  casts  doubt  upon 
this,  declaring  that  the  ex{)enseof  casting  types  in 
silver  would  have  been  too  great.  Nor  would 
they  have  been  sufficiently  durable.  On  the 
same  acccnint,  he  refuses  to  believe  that  silver 
types  were  employerl  to  print  a  Bible  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  by  Field,  in  1656. — Ahm.  dts  Aide,  iii.  85. 

t  As,  for  example,  William  Pickering,  of  L  >1  - 
don,  with  the  inscription  “  Aldi  Discip.  Anglvs.” 
His  edition  of  the  British  Poets  is  in  the  sm^l  8vo 
form  which  Aldo  had  invented.  The  mark  which 
he'adoptcd  for  his  books  was  the  later  and  more 
finished  impression  of  the  Dolphin  and  Anchor, 
struck  in  the  time  of  Paolo  Manuzio,  »nd  techni¬ 
cally  termed  “  L’Ancore  grassa.”  The  original 
stamp  of  the  Aldine  Press,  as  employed  by  the 
great  Altlo,  appears  in  the  hooks  of  Mr.  Basil 
Montagu  Pickering,  the  present  publisher, 
t  Annales  des  Aide,  vol.  iii.  p.  97- 
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lions  of  the  celebrated  Aldine  Press. 
Among  these  were  the  Giunti  of  Florence, 
of  whom  Francesco  d’Asola,  a  partner  and 
relation  of  Aldo;  bitterly  complains  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Titus  Livius  of  1518.  He 
discovered  their  fraud  by  the  fact  of  the 
dolphin’s  mouth  being  turned  to  the  left, 
and  not  to  the  right,  as  in  the  Aldine 
stamp.  Theodoric  Martens,  a  Belgian 
printer,  who  died  at  Alost  in  1534,  stamp¬ 
ed  his  editions  with  a  double  anchor;  to 
which  Erasmus,  many  of  whose  works  he 
printed,  makes  allusion  in  his  epitaph  up¬ 
on  the  printer  : — 

“  Here  I  lie,  Theodoric  of  Alost. 

The  sacred  anchor  remains,  emblem  dearest  to 
my  youth. 

Be  Thou,  O  Christ,  I  pray,  my  sacred  anchor 
now.”*  ' 

The  dolphin  and  anchor  were  indeed 
more  or  less  imitated  by  many  printers  of 
this  century  at  Paris,  Basle,  Cologne, 
Rome,  Parma,  See.  &c.  John  Crespin,  of 
Geneva,  placed  them  at  the  foot  of  a  Greek 
Testament,  with  the  initials  J.  C.  and  the 
following  lines : — 

“  Les  agit^s  en  mer,  Christ,  seule  anchre  sacr^e 
Asseure,  et  en  tout  temps  seule  sauve  et  re- 
cr<e." 

These  printers,  for  the  most  part,  adopted 
the  device  after  the  death  of  Aldo,  but 
during  his  lifetime  he  suffered  most  annoy¬ 
ance  from  the  printers  at  Lyons,  who 
imitated  his  editions  without  scruple,  and 
even  copied  his  prefaces. 

These  frequent  piracies  at  last  compelled 
Manuzio  to  draw  up  a  formal  remonstrance, 
in  which  he  [jointed  out  the  typographical 
errors  and  general  incorrectness  of  the 
fraudulent  editions.  But  even  this  the  Ly- 
onese  printers  turned  to  account,  for  they 
quickly  extracted  the  erroneous  sheets, 
which  they  replaced  with  new  ones,  cor¬ 
rected  according  to  Aldo’s  remonstrance, 
and  thus  their  fraud  was  doubly  secured. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  Academy, 
the  “  Aldi  Neacademia,”  formed  by  Aldo 
in  Venice  for  the  especial  purpose  of  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  editions  of  the  classics,  and 
ensuring  their  excellence  and  correctness. 
All  the  learned  men  of  Italy  of  that  time 
esteemed  it  an  honor  to  belong  to  this 


*  “  Hie  Theodoricus  jaceo  prognatus  Alosto 

Anchor*  sacr*  manet,  notae  gratissima  pubi 
Christe,  prccor,  nunc  sis  anchors  sacra  mihi.” 


Academy.*  The  name  of  Erasmas  is  also 
enrolled  among  the  list  of  members.  His 
“  Adagia,”  as  has  been  already  stated, 
were  printed  at  the  Aldine  Press,  and  Al¬ 
do  announces  in  the  preface,  that  he  had 
purposely  delayed  the  printing  of  many 
classical  editions  in  order  to  publish  imme¬ 
diately  this  most  excellent  work.  Erasmus, 
on  the  other  hand,  observes  in  the  same 
book,  that  “If  some  tutelary  deity  had 
promoted  the  views  of  Aldo,  the  learned 
would  shortly  have  been  in  possession  not 
only  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
but  even  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  in¬ 
somuch  that  nothing  could  have  been 
wanting  in  this  respect  to  their  wishes.”f 
It  is  sad,  however,  to  relate  that  this 
friendship  between  Aldo  and  Erasmus, 
which  had  been  founded  on  mutual  esteem, 
did  not  last.  It  was  even  exchanged  for 
a  dislike  almost  approaching  to  hjitred,  and 
dithcult  to  account  for.  Whereas  it  had 
been  the  pride  of  Erasmus  to  assist  in  the 
correction  of  the  great  Venetian  Press,  he 
afterwards  indignantly  disclaimed  having 
undertaken  the  correction  of  any  but  his 
own  works,  and  is  careful  to  explain  that  he 
never  received  from  .Aldo  the  wages  of  a 
corrector  of  the  press.  Some  affirm  that 
the  Italian  manner  of  living  appeared  to 
Erasmus  frugal  and  parsimonious  when 
compared  with  the  good  cheer  of  Germany 
or  of  his  native  country,  and  that  he  left 
Venice  on  that  account.  But  a  more 
probable  solution  would  seem’  to  be  that 
as  his  opinions  inclined  towards  those  of 
Luther  and  bis  party,  they  became  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Aldo,  who  had  every  reason  to 
attach  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Popes, 
to  whom  he  owed  three  successive  mono¬ 
polies.  It  is  certain  that,  after  the  quarrel, 
whenever  Aldo  or  his  successors  printed 
a  book  for  Erasmus,  they  inserted  the 
contemptuous  designation  of  “  Transal- 
pinus  quidam  homo  ”  in  the  title,  instead 
of  the  name  of  the  author,  as  if  to  signify 
his  complete  disgrace  at  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Moreover,  the  Prince  of  Carpi, 
who  had  supplied  the  funds  for  establish¬ 
ing  the  Aldine  Press,  was  strongly  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  views  of  Erasmus,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  refute  them  in  a  work  of  much 
erudition.  When  Luther  first  began  to  de¬ 
clare  his  opinions,  the  eyes  of  the  world 


*  For  a  list  of  members,  see  R^nouard,  Ann. 
tUs  Aide,  vol.  iii.  pp.  36—38. 

t  Roscoe’s  Life  of  Leo  X.,  vol.  L  p.  168. 
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were  fastened  on  Erasmus  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  to  see  which 
side  he  would  embrace.  While  the  Luther¬ 
ans,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  declared  that  he  held  their  opinion,  he 
was  an  object  of  interest  to  two  parties  in  the 
Church  of  Rome :  the  one  headed  by  I.eo 
X.,  Clement  VIII.,  and  Cardinal  Sadoleto, 
who  tried  by  praise  and  flattery  to  keep  him 
within  the  pale  of  the  faith  and  to  induce 
him  to  lay  down  those  opinions  which  led 
him  to  be  susjsected ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  thought  it  their  duty  to 
protest  openly  against  him,  to  point  out 
his  errors  and  mistakes,  in  order  that  oth¬ 
ers  might  not  make  shipwreck  of  their 
faith  u|)on  the  same  rocks  which  had 
wrought  his  ruin.  Foremost  among  these 
was  Alberto  Pio,  Prince  of  Carpi.  Erasmus, 
to  whom  the  character  and  learning  of 
this  Prince  were  well  known,  and  who  had 
besides  seen  him  often  in  Venice,  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  for  the  harshness  of  his 
anguage ;  to  which  Alberto  replied  in  a 
learned  treatise,  dated  May  12,  1526, 
pointing  out  to  Erasmus  the  dangerous 
nature  of  his  opinions,  so  little  removed 
from  those  of  Luther,  at  the  same  time 
praising  both  his  genius  and  learning. 

Erasmus  defended  himself  against  this 
attack,  and  the  controversy  continued. 
Theology  had  always  been  the  favorite 
study  ot  the  literary  Prince  of  Carpi,  and  he 
now  undertook  an  elaborate  work,  singu¬ 
larly  free  from  the  scholasticism  of  the  age, 
eloquent  in  style,  and  full  of  erudition,  in 
which  he  examines  and  compares  the 
works  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther.  This 
work  he  printed  at  Paris,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge  after  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.  It  was  in  the  press 
when  he  died  (1531),  and  was  publishecj  in 
Paris  that  same  year.* 

These  few  fragments  are  all  that  can  be 
collected  of  the  history  of  a  prince  who  has, 
perhaps  literally,  the  most  right  to  be  called 
a  Prince  Printer  of  Italy,  his  name  appear¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  first 
Venetian  Printer  on  the  title-page  of  each 
one  of  those  splendid  volumes  of  Venetian 
typography  as  they  is.sued  from  his  press. 
His  tutor  and  friend,  the  great  Manuzio, 


*  “Alberti  Pii  Carporum  Comitis  Illustris!>imi 
et  Viri  longe  doctissimi  prseter  praefationem  et 
operis  conausionem,  tres  et  Viginti  libri  in  locos 
lucubrationum  variarum  D.  Erasmi  Roterudami 
uos  censet  ab  eo  recognoscendos  et  retractan- 
08.” — Tir.  Storia,  vii.  295. 


whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  so  large¬ 
ly  benefiting,  and  who  in  return  had 
spent  his  whole  life  in  executing  the  vast 
literary  designs  of  the  prince,  had  pre-de¬ 
ceased  him  by  some  years.  Aldo  died  in 
1515,  at  the  age  of  66,  before  he  could  ac¬ 
complish  his  cherished  project  of  printing 
a  Bible  in  three  languages, — Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  One  page  only  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  of  this  great  undertaking,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  characters  of  all  three  lan¬ 
guages,  in  each  of  which  Aldo  was  an 
equally  good  scholar,  is  sufficient  to  show 
what  a  noble  work  the  first  Polyglot  Bible 
would  have  been  had  he  lived  to  execute 
his  design.* 

Aldo  was  by  his  own  especial  wish  bur¬ 
ied  at  Carpi,  in  the  Church  of  San  Pa- 
temiano. 

But  the  reputation  of  the  Aldine  Press, 
which  he  had  founded,  was  not  destined 
to  expire  with  him,  nor  was  the  patronage 
of  the  princes  of  Italy  only  exercised  in 
CarpL 

Paolo  Manuzio,  the  third  son  of  Aldo  il 
vecchio,  and  the  only  one  who  followed 
the  profession  which  his  father  had  render¬ 
ed  so  famous,  was  but  three  years  old  at 
the  death  of  Aldo.  The  work  of  the  Al¬ 
dine  Press  was  not,  however,  suspended  on 
that  account,  but,  still  bearing  the  name  of 
its  illustrious  founder,  was  maintained  by 
Andrea  Torresano  d’Asola,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Aldo  il  vecchio,  with  whom  he  had 
entered  into  partnership  on  marrying  his 
daughter,  and  who  had  assisted  him  in  his 
pecuniary  difficulties.  Andrea  was  himself 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  printing,  and,  some 
years  previous  to  his  entering  into  this  part¬ 
nership,  had  purchased  the  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Nicholas  Jenson,  another  Ve¬ 
netian  printer  of  some  reputation,  which 
thus  became  incorporated  into  the  Aldine 
Printing  House.  The  operations  of  this 
great  firm  were  thereby  still  further  extend¬ 
ed,  and  were  carried  on  by  Andrea  d’Asola 
and  his  two  sens,  Francesco  and  Federigo, 
during  the  minority  of  Paolo  Manuzio. 

The  books  printed  during  this  periorl 
are  marked 

“  In  sedibus  Aldi  et  Andreae  socerL” 

The  stamp  of  the  Press  was  preserved  un¬ 
changed,  with  the  addition  of  the  peculiar 
mark  of  the  Torresani — a  tower  with  the 


*For  fac-simileofpage,  see  R^nouard,  AnHaUs, 
iii.  44. 
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letters  A.  T. — till  the  death  of  Andrea  in 
1529,  when  the  establishment  ceased  to 
work  for  a  few  years. 

It  was  re-opened  in  1 533,  by  the  young 
Paolo  Manuzio,  who,  although  only  twen¬ 
ty-one,  inspired  confidence  both  _by  his 
name  and  the  diligence  with  which  he  had 
applied  himself  to  his  studies.  In  1540 
the  partnership  with  his  uncles,  the  Tor- 
resani,  was  dissolved.  They  went  to  Paris, 
where  they  set  up,  a  few  years  later,  a 
printing  establishment,  while  Paolo,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  father's 
learned  friends,  conducted  the  Aldine  firm 
at  Venice.  The  books  which  now  issued 
from  this  press  bore  either  tlie  inscription 
“  Apud  Aldi  Filios  ”  or  “  In  sedibus  Pauli 
Maiiutii.”  A  new  and  more  careful  stamp 
of  the  dolphin  and  anchor  was  struck, 
which  is  ternted  by  Italian  booksellers 
“  L’Ancora  grussa,”  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  Aldo  il  vecchio.  In  1546  the 
stamp  underwent  a  still  greater  change, 
the  anchor  having,  to  use  an  heraldic  term, 
,two  cherubs  for  “supporters”  on  either 
side,  and  the  words  “  Aldi  Filii  ”  substituted 
for  the  single  name,  which,  divided  in  two, 
“Al-Dvs,”was  formerly  placed  on  either 
side  the  anchor,* 

In  the  year  1571,  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  II.  conferred  upon  Paolo  a  patent 
of  nobility,  with  the  right  to  add  the  Eagle 
of  the  Empire  to  his  coat  of  arms,  which 
was  the  same  as  the  mark  of  his  press. 
But  Paolo  died  before  he  could  make  use 
of  this  new  device,  and  the  only  books 
which  bear  it  were  printed  after  his  death 
by  his  son. 

Paolo  Manuzio,  being  now  sole  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  firm,  applied  himself  diligent¬ 
ly  to  follow  his  father’s  footsteps,  and  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  literary  and  typo¬ 
graphical  labors.  The  editions  which  he 
issued  from  his  press  were  universally  fam¬ 
ed  for  their  beauty  and  correctness,  and 
for  the  erudition  of  their  notes  and  pre¬ 
faces.  His  edition  of  Cicero  of  1540  was 
considered  the  best  and  most  important  of 
any  classical  author  yet  published.f  The 
“  .Aldi  Neacademia,”  which  his  father  had 
founded,  and  which  had  existed  but  a  few 
years,  was  replaced  in  Paolo’s  time  by  a 
great  “  Accademia  Veneziana,”  also  called 
“  Della  Fama,”  from  its  emblem — a  lepre- 


*  For  these  various  forms,  see  R^nouard,  An- 
nalts,  iii.  98 — loi. 

t  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  325. 


sentation  of  Fame  with  the  motto :  “  lo 
volo  al  ciel  per  riposarmi  in  Dio  ”  It  was 
founded  in  1556  at  the  cost  of  Federigo 
Badoaro,  a  Venetian  senator,  and  about  a 
hundred  of  the  most  dikinguished  literary 
and  scientific  men  of  Italy  belonged  to  it, 
with  Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  the  poet,  as 
president.  It  was  intended  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences,  with  the  special  objects  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  numerous  mistakes  of  the  old 
books  on  philosophy  and  theology,  adding 
annotations  and  dissertations,  and  trans¬ 
lating  them  into  various  languages.  The 
printing  was  entrusted  to  the  Aldine  firm, 
and  Paolo  Manuzio  was  chosen  as  cor¬ 
rector  of  the  press.  He  was,  besides,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  eloquence  in 
the  Academy.  In  a  short  time  many 
books  were  issued,  which,  for  the  beauty  of 
their  type,  the  quality  of  their  paper,  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  corrections,  obtained 
a  great  reputation  for  this  Academy.  But, 
unhappily,  the  brilliant  expectations  to 
which  this  institution  had  given  rise,  were 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  its  founder,  and  the  “  Accademia  della 
Fama”  was  as  short-lived  as  the  “Aldi  Ne¬ 
academia”  had  been.  It  struggled  on  for 
a  few  months  after  this  catastrophe,  until 
its  complete  collapse,  after  an  existence  of 
but  four  years,  and  thirty  years  went  by 
before  another  Venetian  Academy  could 
be  established. 

Still,  the  manner  in  which  Paolo  Manu¬ 
zio,  during  his  brief  connection  with  this 
institution,  had  discharged  his  functions, 
won  for  him  a  great  reputation,  so  that  when 
after  its  collapse  he  travelled  through  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  fine  libraries 
which  It  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
princes  to  collect,  it  was  the  endeavor  of 
each  and  all  to  retain  him  in  their  princi¬ 
pality.  The  Senate  of  Bologna  offered 
him  a  large  sum  to  carry  on  his  printing 
in  their  city,  and  the  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d’Este  tried  in  the  same  way  to  retain 
him  in  h’errara,  but  the  honor  of  an  Aldine 
establishment  was  reserved  for  the  Imperial 
city.  In  the  year  1539,  the  Cardinal 
Marcello  Cervini  and  Alessandro  Farnese 
had  formed  the  design  of  setting  up  a 
printing-press  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican. 
Antonio  Blado  Asolano,  the  printer  select¬ 
ed  to  execute  the  design,  previous  to  going 
to  Rome,  went  to  Venice  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  the  Aldine  Press  in  the  pre- 
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paration  of  types,  paper,  and  other  requi¬ 
sites  for  the  undertaking.  The  Venetian 
fima  gladly  lent  their  powerful  assistance, 
and  beautiful  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  soon  issued  from  the  Blado  Press, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  a 
Homer  with  the  commentaries  of  Eusta¬ 
thius,  published  in  1542. 

But  it  was  the  age  of  Luther,  and  the 
presses  of  the  Holy  See  were  required  for 
other  pur|)Oses  than  that  of  producing  an¬ 
cient  classical  authors.  Pius  IV.  therefore 
summoned  no  less  a  person  than  the  great 
Venetian  printer  to  establish  a  branch  of 
the  Aldine  Press  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers, 
in  order  to  oppose  some  barrier  to  the 
flood  of  new  opinions  which  was  rapidly 
overspreading  the  world.  At  the  cost  of 
Pine  IV.,  who,  besides  an  annual  salary  of 
five  hundred  scudi,  paid  in  advance  the 
whole  expense  of  the  transfer  of  himself 
and  family,  II  Manuzio  opened  his  print¬ 
ing-house  in  the  Campidoglio,  the  very 
palace  of  the  Roman  peojjle,  and  the 
books  printed  there  bear  the  stamp  of 
“  Apud  Paulum  Manutium  in  acdibus 
Populi  Romani,  1561.” 

It  would  seem  as  if  so  classical  a  resi¬ 
dence  and  so  important  an  employment 
must  have  fixed  Paolo  Manuzio  for  ever 
in  Rome.  But  nevertheless,  from  various 
reasons  (and  no  satisfactory  one  has  yet 
been  discovered),  either  because  his  gains 
were  not  in  proportion  to  his  labors,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  climate  was  not  suited  to  his 
health,  after  the  lapse  of  nine  years  he  left 
Rome  and  returned  to  Venice.  * 

Yet  he  was  never  able,  after  his  sojourn 
in  Rome,  to  settle  again.  He  went  both  to 
Genoa  and  Milan,  and  in  1573  once  more 
to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a 
daughter  whom  he  had  left  in  a  convent 
there.  Gregory  XI 11.  then  occupied  the 
papal  chair,  but  like  his  predecessor,  he 
knew  too  well  the  value  of  a  man  of  so 
great  a  literary  reputation  as  Paolo  to  let 
him  escape  out  of  his  hands.  Gregory  of¬ 
fered  him  an  annual  stipend,  with  entire 
liberty  to  attend  to  his  own  pursuits,  if  he 
would  once  more  conduct  the  Aldine 
Press  at  Rome.  Paolo  agreed,  but  his  sec¬ 
ond  sojourn  in  Rome  was  shorter  even  than 
the  first ;  not,  however,  this  time  from  any 
inconstancy  on  his  part,  but  because  death 
overtook  him  early  in  the  following  year 
(1574).  Although  Paolo  Manuzio  was 


inferior  to  his  father,  in  that  he  only  main¬ 
tained  what  Aldo  had  created,  he  was 
equal  to  him  as  a  printer  and  editor. 
Some  writers  say  that  his  taste  as  a  critic 
was  not  so  faultless  as  that  of  Aldo  il  vec- 
chio,  but  his  works  place  him  among  the 
most  polished  writers,  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  of  his  age.  His  most  famous 
Latin  treatises  are  the  two  upon  the 
Roman  Laws  and  Polity.*  In  his  letters 
Manuzio  carefully  copied  the  style  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  whose  letters  he  also  commented  on. 
The  literary  men  of  his  time  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  Manuzio  owed  most  to  Cicero  or 
Cicero  to  Manuzio.  But  while  Hallam 
places  him  among  those  writers  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  were 
conspicuous  for  their  purity  of  style,  he 
blames  him  for  too  close  an  imitation  of 
Cicero,  which  causes  the  reader  soon  to 
weary  of  his  writings,  however  correct  and 
polished  they  may  be.  Paolo  Manuzio 
also  wrote  and  published  various  small 
treatises  in  elegant  and  beautiful  Italian. 
He  made  a  careful  study  of  Roman  anti¬ 
quities,  and  was  the  first  to  discover  on  an 
ancient  marble  the  Roman  Calendar, 
which  he  published  in  1555,  with  an  ex¬ 
planation,  and  a  short  treatise  on  the  an¬ 
cient  manner  of  counting  the  days.  Like 
all  eminent  men  he  had  his  detractors, 
such  as  Gabriello  Barri,  who  accused  him 
of  being  a  plagiarist,  but  the  accusation 
was  entirely  without  foundation.! 

At  the  same  time  Tiraboschi  blames 
Paolo  for  his  discontent,  and  for  his  re¬ 
peated  complaints  of  the  indifference  shown 
by  the  princes  of  his  time  to  the  progress 
of  literature.  The  short  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Manuzio  just  given  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  injustice  of  th^se  complaints,  and  Tira¬ 
boschi  shows  that  at  the  time  when  they 
were  made  (1595)  there  was  not  a  province 
in  Italy  without  a  prince  w'hose  pride  and 
glory  it  was  to  cherish  and  protect  litera¬ 
ture  and  learning,  and  who  has  not  left  be¬ 
hind  him  the  recollection  of  his  munificent 
protection  of  science  and  art.  But  Manu¬ 
zio  was  often  hindered  in  his  great  labors 
by  ill-health  and  weakness  of  eyes;  and 
this  may  perhaps  account  for  that  peevish 
and  querulous  disposition  which  led  him  to 
find  fault  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 


*  “  De  Lcgibus  Romanorum,”  and  “De  Civi- 
tate.” — Hallam,  Lit  of  Europt,  i.  523. 
f  .Sec  Tiraboschi,  vii._2ii.  _ 
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He  left  four  children,  but  only  one  son  were  the  work  of  Paolo,  and  only  the  lat- 


— called  Aldo,  after  his  illustrious  grand¬ 
father — was  destined  to  maintain  the  fami¬ 
ly  reputation, 

Aldo  “  il  giovane,”  so  called  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  the  founder  of  the  family, 
seemed  destined  to  fulfil  the  brilliant  ex¬ 
pectations  suggested  by  his  name,  by  pub¬ 
lishing,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  choice  Latin  and  Italian  authors, 
together  with  a  treatise  upon  the  two  lan¬ 
guages  ;•  and  this  was  followed,  in  three 
years’  time,  by  a  more  learned  and  more 
considerable  treatise  upon  Latin  orthogra- 
phy.t 

That  his  father  must  largely  have  assist¬ 
ed  him  in  these  two  worlu  can  admit  of 
little  doubt ;  indeed,  R^nouard  J  suggests 
that  it  was  probably  the  work  of  Paolo 
himself,  with  some  few  contributions  from 
his  son,  and  that  the  father  published  the 
book  in  the  name  of  Aldo  in  order  to  give 
him  a  brilliant  start  on  his  literary  career. 

His  after-reputation  did  not  at  any  rate 
keep  pace  with  so  remarkable  a  beginning, 
and  the  success  which  he  did  achieve  was 
due  more  to  his  name  than  to  his  indivi¬ 
dual  efforts.  He  profited  by  his  residence 
at  Rome  during  his  father’s  lifetime  toaug>- 
ment  his  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions, 
by  studying  the  monuments  themselves  in¬ 
stead  of  the  accounts  of  them  in  books. 
He  was  thus  able  considerably  to  improve 
his  work  on  Latin  orthography,  of  which 
he  published  a  new  edition  in  1566.  This 
work,  the  fruit  of  great  research,  is  even 
now  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  write 
or  reprint  Latin  books.§ 

Paolo  Manuzio  entrusted  his  son  with 
the  management  of  the  Aldine  Press  at 
Venice,  himself  conducting  the  branch 
which  he  had  transferred  to  Rome. 

The  Venetian  Press,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Aldo  il  giovane,  did  not  so 
much  produce  new  w'orks  as  reprints  of 
those  editions  on  which  its  reputation  was 
already  founded.  From  1540  to  1575  it 
was  chiefly  occupied  upon  the  works  of 
Cicero ;  and  the  most  celebrated  work  of 
Aldo  il  giovane  was  his  commentary  upon 
the  works  of  this  author,  in  ten  volumes. 
Five  of  these  it  must,  however,  be  stated. 


*  Ele^anze  insieme  con  la  copia  della  lingua 
Toscana  e  Romano,  scelteda  Aldo  Manuzio,  1558. 
t  Orthographiae  Ratio  ab  Aldo  Manuzio. 
t  Ahh.  des  Aide,  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 

\  Ibid.  p.  1 78. 


ter  five  were  added  by  his  son. 

In  1572  the  young  Aldo  married  Fran¬ 
cesca  Lucrezia,  a  daughter  of  a  branch  of 
that  same  Giunti  family  of  printers  who  had 
been  the  early  rivals  of  the  Aldine  Press. 
His  career  at  Venice  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  distinguished,  although,  perhafw 
more  as  a  tribute  to  his  name  than  his 
merits,  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Ve¬ 
netian  Senate,  and  other  marks  of  distinc¬ 
tion  were  conferred  upon  him.  Yet  he  was 
not  loyal  to  a  city  which  had  honored  him¬ 
self  and  his  family,  or  to  an  institution 
which  had  immortalized  his  name.  In  the 
hope  of  greater  gains  and  a  more  extended 
reputation,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Latin  Eloquence  at  Bologna,  in  the 
room  of  the  learned  Sigonius ;  and  he  left 
Venice  (1585)  never  to  return,  having  pre¬ 
viously  made  over  the  famous  press  which 
bore  his  name  to  Niccolo  Manassi. 

Aldo  il  giovane  had  a  full  share  of  that 
princely  favor  which  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  had  enjoyed.  His  Life  of  Cosimo 
de’  Medici  procured  him  the  favor  of 
Francesco,  his  descendant,  the  then  reign¬ 
ing  duke,  who  placed  him  in  the  chair  of 
M/es  lettres  at  Pisa,  through  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Florentine  Acade¬ 
my.  At  the  same  time  he  was  offered  a 
similar  position  at  Rome,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  famous  Latin  scholar  Muretus. 
This  he  at  first  refused,  but  it  was  kept  open 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  one  day  accept 
it,  which  at  last  he  determined  to  do. 
Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Pope  Sixtus 
V.,  he  transferred  himself  and  his  vast  li¬ 
brary — the  result  of  the  united  labors  of 
his  father  and  grandfather — to  Rome  in 
the  year  1588.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
the  Professor’s  chair  during  the  lifetime  of 
this  Pope,  and  at  his  death  in  1590,  his 
successor,  Clement  VIII.,  gave  Aido,  in 
addition  to  this  post  of  honor,  the  more  lu¬ 
crative  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Vatican  Printing  Press.  This  responsible 
office  he  only  held  during  five  years,  dying 
— it  is  commonly  supposed,  of  a  surfeit — 
in  1597.  Such  was  the  unsatisfactory  end 
of  an  unsatisfactory  life,  which  by  no  means 
fulfilled  brilliant  promise  of  its  early  years. 
Dazzled  by  the  glory  of  a  premature  repu¬ 
tation,  Aldo  neglected  the  profession  which 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  raised  to  so 
much  honor;  and  instead  of  being,  like 
them,  the  first  printer  of  his  age,  filled  an 
inferior  place  among  literary  men.  It 
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would  seem  also  that  he  possessed  more 
learning  than  taste  in  employing  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  that,  while  gifted  with  a  reten¬ 
tive  meinory,  he  was  by  no  means  in  other 
respects  a  genius.  His  works  are  those  of 
a  learned  man,  well  acquainted  with  his 
subjects,  but  written  in  a  dry,  repulsive 
style.  One  of  those,  supposeil  to  be  the 
most  interesting,  is  the  “  Life  of  Castruccio 
Castracani,”  the  usurper  who  became  Lord 
of  Lucca.  The  life  of  this  singular  indivi¬ 
dual  had  already  been  written  by  Macchia- 
velli  in  Italian,  and  by  Tegrimi  in  Latin  ; 
but  Aldo,  dissatisfied  with  both  these  bio¬ 
graphies,  made  a  journey  ta  Lucca  for  the 
purp>ose  of  consulting  the  public  archives 
and  family  documents.  With  their  assist¬ 
ance  he  published  at  Rome  a  new  life  of 
this  extraordinary  soldier  of  fortune,  enti¬ 
tled,  “  Le  Attioni  di  Castruccio  Castracani 
degli  Antelminelli,  Signore  di  Lucca.”  It 
is  praised  by  De  Thou,  and  a  new  edition 
was  published  at  Pisa  as  lately  as  1820. 

Aldo  il  giovane  left  no  surviving  chil¬ 
dren,  and  with  him  the  family  became  ex¬ 
tinct  ;  while  the  Press,  which  will  forever 
bear  their  name,  passed  into  other  hands. 
He  died,  moreover,  without  a  will,  and  the 
splendid  library  of  80,000  volumes,  which 
it  had  taken  three  generations  to  collect, 
was  divided  among  his  creditors.  Angelo 
Rocca  wrote  an  epitaph  upon  the  three 
Manuzii,  in  which,  however,  he  shows  an 
undue  partiality  for  Aldo  il  giovane.* 

The  annals  of  the  Aldine  family  have 
been  given  the  place  of  prominence  in  this 
paper,  and  pursued  as  closely  as  its  brief 
limit  will  allow,  because  they  illustrate  not 
only  the  progress  and  perfecting  of  the  ty¬ 
pographical  art  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  but  also  the  princely 
favor  and  patronage  to  which  that  art  was 
in  its  infancy  so  much  indebted.  'I’he  cir¬ 
cumstances  also  in  which  the  Manuzii  were 
placed,  and  the  nature  of  their  labors,  give 
their  history  an  interest  which  does  not 
perhaps  belong  to  that  of  any  other  prin¬ 
ter.  Nor  are  similar  circumstances  likely 
to  occur  again.  Never,  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  Aldo  il  vecchio,  will  it  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  printer  to  exhume  and  rescue 


•  “  Aldus  Manutius  senior,  moritura  Latina 
Graecaque  restituit  mortua  ferme  typis. 

Paulus  restituit  calamo  monumenta  Quiritum 
Utque  alter  Cicero  scripta  diserta  dedit. 

Aldus  dum  juvenis  miratur  avumcme  patremque 
Filius  atque  nepos,  est  avus  atque  Pater.” 

Renouard,  Ann.  dft  Aide,  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 


from  destruction  the  ancient  classics ;  nor 
will  it  again  be  the  privilege  of  any  prince 
to  lend  his  countenance  and  supply  the 
funds  requisite  for  so  arduous  and  so  glo¬ 
rious  a  task. 

“  Reddo  Diem  ”  is  the  apt  motto  placed 
by  Manni  on  the  title-page  of  his  life  of 
Aldo  Pio  Manuzio,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  Venetian  printer 
deserves  most  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for 
the  light  of  knowledge  which  his  discove¬ 
ries  shed  upon  the  world,  or  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  that  knowledge  by  an  art 
which  he  brought  to  perfection  and  which 
seems  to  render  a  future  dark  era  impossi¬ 
ble.  But  although  these  two  achievements 
may  fairly  give  him  the  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  chief  printer  of  Italy,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  point  of  time  others 
had  preceded  him.  It  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  first  Italian  press  was  set 
up  by  two  Germans,  Sweinheim  and 
Pannartz,  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco, 
then  inhabited  by  German  monks  in  the 
Roman  Campagna.  They  first  printed 
the  works  of  Donatus,  followed  by  those 
of  Lactantius  and  the  “  De  Civitate  Dei  ” 
of  St.  Augustine. 

From  Subiaco  the  monastery  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Rome,  where  it  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Popes,  Paul  IL  and 
Sixtus  V ,  who  conferred  the  Episcopate 
of  Aleria,  in  Corsica,  on  the  corrector 
of  their  press,  Giannandrea  dei  Bussi,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  but  at  that  time  in 
the  very  depths  of  poverty.  Another 
bishop,  Giannantonio  Campano,  bishop 
of  Terramo,  corrected  the  proofs  of  a 
rival  printing-house,  that  of  Udalrico  Gallo 
at  Rome.* 

Before  the  time  of  Aldo,  Venice  had 
her  printing  presses,  one  set  up  in  1469 
by  Giovanni  da  Spira  and  Vendelino  his 
brother,  another  that  of  Niccolo  Jenson, 
which,  as  has  been  already  seen,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Andrea  d’Asola,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Aldo. 

In  this  same  year  books  were  also 
printed  in  Milan,  which  may  boast  of 
having  printed  the  first  Greek  book,  the 
Grammar  of  Lascaris,  of  Constantinople, 
in  1476,  by  Dionigi  da  Paravisino. 

Florence  was  celebrated  for  the  family 
of  the  Giunti,  who  attained  a  great  repu¬ 
tation  in  their  own  city,  and  also  estab¬ 
lished  branches  of  their  firm  at  Venice  and 


.  *  Tiraboschi  Storia,  vi.  162,  166, 168. 
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Lyons.  Luc  Antonio  Giunta  and  Filippo 
his  brother  were  the  first  printers  in  this 
family,  and  like  the  Manuzii,  of  whom 
they  were  often  the  not  very  scrupulous 
rivals,  they  published  a  great  number  of 
editions  of  the  classics.  Of  these,  the 
most  celebrated  was  an  edition  of  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Lives  in  Greek,  first  jjublished  in 
that  language  by  Filippo  Giunta;  while 
Bernardo,  his  son,  publislied  the  celebrated 
edition  of  Boccaccio’s  “  Decamerone.”* 
The  Giunti  maintained  their  printing  rep¬ 
utation  through  several  generations,  and 
their  rivalries  with  the  Aldine  firm  were 
finally  extinguished  by  the  marriage  of  the 
grand-daughter  of  Luc-Antonio  Giunta 
with  the  grandson  of  Aldo  il  vecchio,  in 
1572.  The  family  did  not  become  ex¬ 
tinct  till  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

The  art  of  printing  spread  in  Italy  with 
suri)rising  rapidity,  not  only  in  the  large 
cities,  among  which  it  was  soon  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  find  one  without  a  press,  but 
also  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  even  villages. 
Books  were  printed  in  St.  Orso,  near  Vin- 
cenra ;  Polliano,  near  Verona ;  Pieve  di 
Sacco,  Nonantola,  and  Scandiano,  in  the 
duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggio ;  so  that 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  if  Italy  did  not 
invent  the  art,  she  did  her  utmost  to  pro¬ 
pagate  it  with  rapidity. 

Moreover,  the  influence  of  printing  was 
not  confined  to  the  field,  however  vast  and 
fruitful,  of  classical  learning.  It  also  pen¬ 
etrated  into  the  wide  and  comparatively 
untried  area  of  Oriental  literature,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
study  of  the  Eastern  tongues,  which,  al¬ 
though  necessarj-  to  the  better  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  writings,  had  been  for  a 
long  time  neglected.  The  first  Hebrew 
book  ever  printed  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  printed  at  Bologna 
in  1482,  prior  even  to  those  issued  by  the 
famous  Hebrew  press  at  Soncino,  already 
alluded  to,  which  was  established  in  1484. 
In  the  next  century  the  Hebrew  language 
was  studied  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
controversial  purposes,  on  the  one  side  by 
the  German  Protestants,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  champions  of  the  Roman  faith.  It 
was  the  favorite  language  of  the  great 
Bellarmine,  himself  a  considerable  Hebrew 
scholar. 

The  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  closely  related 
.  *  Rinouard,  AnnaUs,  iii.  341. 


to  Hebrew,  were  studied  for  the  same 
theological  purposes,  also  the  Arabic,  by 
far  the  most  fertile  in  books.  The  first 
Arabic  press  was  set  up  at  Fano  by  the 
Venetian  Giorgio,  at  the  cost  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  It  was  the  first  press  with 
Oriental  types  established  in  Europe,  and 
althougli  no  book  was  issued  from  it  du¬ 
ring  the  life-time  of  that  I’ope,  one  year 
after  his  death  (in  1516)  tliere  appeared 
the  first  attempts  at  a  ]>oIyglot  Bible  in  a 
Psalter  printed  in  four  languages,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  of  which 
a  Dominican,  Agostino  Giustiniani,  was 
the  editor.* 

This  instance  of  good- will,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  his  devouring  ambition.  Pope  Ju¬ 
lius  II.  manifested  to  literature  and  art, 
would  have  been  more  higlily  esteemed, 
had  not  his  immediate  successor,  Leo  X., 
the  worthy  son  of  II  Magnifico,  opened 
another  Augustan  age  for  literature  and 
learning  in  Italy.  And  yet  an  eminent 
literary  historian  observes,  “  that  although 
these  times  are  generally  distinguished  as 
the  age  of  Leo  tlie  Tenth,  I  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  re¬ 
strict  to  the  Court  of  this  Pontiff  that  lit¬ 
erary  glory  which  was  common  to  all 
Italy.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detract  a 
single  particle  from  the  praises  due  to  Leo 
X.  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
cause  of  literature.  I  shall  only  remark 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  princes 
of  this  period  might  with  e(|ual  right  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  same  horror;  so  that  there  is 
no  particular  reason  for  conferring  on  Leo 
the  superiority  over  all  the  rest.”  f  Still, 
the  patronage  of  the  Holy  See,  which  was 
accorded  to  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
printing  in  Italy,  was  exercised  with  a 
continual  munificence  worthy  of  especial 
consideration.  The  Popes  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  protecting  and  furthering  the 
progress  of  an  art  whose  manifold  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Holy  See  became  daily  more 
apparent. 

Leo  X.  has  been  blamed,  and  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  for  cultivating  the  classics  to 
the  neglect  of  sacred  literature.  'I'he  two 
opposite  historiansof  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  and  Pallavicino)  seem 
to  agree  upon  this  point.  J 


♦  Ginguen^,  vol.  vii.  p.  239. 
t  Roscoe’s  Lfo  the  Tenth  (from  Andres,  Del 
r  oripne  cT ogni  Letteratura),  i.  380. 

t  Sec  their  judgments — Sarpi,  Storia,  i.  ii,  12  ; 
Pallavicino,  Cone,  di  7>rM/o,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  51* 
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A  further  witness  to  the  devotion  of 
this  Pope  to  classical  study  and  literature, 
appears  in  his  edition  of  the  first  five 
books  of  Tacitus,  purchased  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  “  scudi  ”  from  the  Abbey  of  Corvey, 
in  Westphalia,  and  printed  and  published 
at  Rome  in  a  new  and  costly  edition  at  his 
own  private  expense,  with  the  monopoly 
secured  for  ten  years  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication.  'I’he  edition  of  Plato 
dedicated  to  him  by  Aldo  Manuzio  'was 
also  secured  to  the  Venetian  printer  in  a 
similar  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  instances  may  be 
urged  of  the  encouragement  .afforded  by 
him  to  many  learned  men  who  devoted 
tlttmselves  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  wri¬ 
tings.  On  being  informed  that  Pagnini,  a 
learned  ecclesiastic  then  in  Rome,  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  translate  the  Bible  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  Leo  requested  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  ins|)ection  of  this  work.  He 
also  ordered  that  the  whole  should  be 
transcribed  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave 
directions  that  it  should  be  immediately 
printed.  *  Tesco  Ambrogio,  of  Pavia, 
who  is  said  to  have  understood  no  less 
than  eighteen  different  languages,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  this  Pope  to  translate  the  liturgy 
of  the  Eastern  clergy  from  the  Chaldee 
into  Latin,  and  was  also  appointed  by  him 
to  a  chair  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
where  he  delivered  instruction  in  the  Sy¬ 
riac  and  Chaldee  languages.  Moreover, 
the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes  dedicated  his 
Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible  to  Leo,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  encouragement 
which  he  had  afforded  to  Oriental  learning. 
Leo  the  Tenth  died  in  1582.  It  was  du¬ 
ring  the  brief  Pontificate  of  his  immediate' 
successors,  nine  of  whom  filled  the  Papal 
chair  in  an  interval  of  sixty-three  years, 
that  the  Manuzii  (Paolo  and  his  son  Aldo) 
were  summoned  to  establish  a  branch  of 
their  printing  press  in  Rome. 

It  was  the  glory  of  Sixtus  V.,  elected 
Pope  in  1585,  to  securely  establish  the 
Vatican  printing  press.  This  press  was 
jirincipally  intended  for  early  Christian 
literature,  and  the  dedication  to  him  of  the 
works  of  Gregory  the  Great,  by  Pietro  da 
Tossignano,  sets  forth  that  infinite  praise  is 
due  to  Sixtus  V.,  both  for  the  idea  and 
the  execution  of  so  magnificent  a  scheme 
as  the  publication  of  the  Holy  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  whereby  a  great  and  solid  ad- 


•  Roscoe’s  Lift  of  Lto  X.,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 


vantage  is  obtained  for  the  Catholic  Faith. 
The  splendid  editions  of  the  Vulgate  and 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  many  other  works 
of  great  value,  were  the  fruit  of  this  last 
scheme  of  Sixtus  V. 

After  the  death  of  Aldo  il  giovane,  the 
regulation  of  this  press,  which  had  been 
placed  under  his  charge  by  Clement  VI I L, 
and  upon  which  forty  thousand  scudi 
had  been  already  expended,  was  confided 
to  Domenico  Borso.  This  expense  does 
not  ap|)ear  so  extraordinary  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  this  press  was  furnished 
not  only  with  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also 
with  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  characters, 
with  paper  of  great  value,  and  every  other 
requisite  for  the  perfection  of  this  art. 
Alwve  all,  the  most  learneil  men  of  the 
age  were  paid  high  salaries  to  supervise 
and  correct  the  editions  which  issued  from 
it. 

Many  of  the  Cardinals  imitated  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Popes.  Even  before  Sixtus 
V.  had  conceived  or  executed  his  vast 
scheme,  another,  almost  equally  magnifi¬ 
cent,  had  been  carried  into  effect  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Ferdinando  de’  Medici.  In  1580  he 
opened  a  printing  press  in  Rome,  with 
Oriental  types,  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  books  in  Eastern 
languages,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  Roman  faith  among  the  people  of  the 
East,  and  bringing  them  into  the  fold  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Gregory  XI 1 1. 
placed  under  his  care  the  two  Patriarchates 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  declared 
him  also  Protector  of  Ethiopia,  thus  com¬ 
mitting  the  salvation  of  those  far-off  coun¬ 
tries  to  his  charge. 

The  Cardinal  did  not  neglect  his  trust, 
but  despatched  learned  and  expert  travel¬ 
lers  throughout  Syria,  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and 
other  Oriental  provinces,  in  search  of 
manuscripts,  which  they  brought  to  Rome 
to  be  printed.  First  there  issued  from  this 
Oriental  press  an  Arabic  and  Chaldaic 
Grammar,  the  works  of  Avicenna  and 
Euclid,  then  the  four  Gospels,  first  in 
Hebrew,  and  afterwards  in  a  Latin  version, 
of  which  3,000  copies  were  printed.  He 
had  also  intended  to  print  the  Bible  in  six 
of  the  principal  Eastern  languages,  in  order 
that  these,  joined  to  the  four  already 
printed,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chal¬ 
dee,  might  make  altogether  a  Bible  in  ten 
languages,  the  grammar  and  dictionaryjof 
each  tongue  also  forming  part  of  the  work. 
But  the  simultaneous  death  of  Pope  Gre- 
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gory  XIII.,  and  of  his  own  brother  Fran¬ 
cesco  de’  Medici,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this  design.  His 
Oriental  press,  however,  continued  to 
work  for  many  years.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  books  in  Oriental  types  published 
at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  contain  the  imprint — “  Ex 
Typographia  Medicea  linguarum  extema- 
rum.”  These  types  were  afterwards  trans¬ 
ported  to  Florence,  and  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  both  the 
Pontiflfe  and  Cardinals  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  made  use  of 
their  power  no  less  than  of  their  treasure 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  science. 
Indeed,  the  dedications  of  the  infinite 
number  of  books  printed  in  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  letters  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
age,  and  all  the  various  monuments  of 
Papal  magnificence  which  still  exist  in 
Rome,  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

'  The  two  other  princely  houses  which 
vied  the  nearest  witii  Rome  in  munifi¬ 
cence  were  those  of  Kste  and  of  the 
Medici.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  carried  off  the  palm 
in’the  opinions  of  contemporary  writers. 
To  Cosimo  de’  Medici  Florence  and  all 
Tuscany,  of  which  he  was  the  Grand 
Duke,  are  indebted  for  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  during  his  reign  the  arts 
were  cultivated,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  they  were  brought.  The  favor 
of  this  prince  was  also  extended  to 
printing,  and  at  his  own  'cost  he  sent  for 
Amaldo  Arlenio,  a  German  printer,  esta- 
blished  him  in  Florence,  and  associated 
him  with  Torrentino,  whose  beautiful  edi¬ 
tions  date  from  1 548. 

Torrentino’s  editions  cease  with  the 
year  1563,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
wars  in  which  Tuscany  was  then  in¬ 
volved  caused  him  and  his  associate 
to  seek  a  r»ore  peaceful  retreat  in  Mon- 
dovi,  where  the  Duke  Emmanuel  Phili- 
nert  is  said  to  have  entered  into  part- 
bership  with  them.  He  at  any  rate 
assigned  them  a  provision  of  tvfenty 
scudi  a  month  for  three  years,  a  fact  of 
which  Arlenio  reminds  him  in  a  petition 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  partnership 
with  the  heirs  of  II  Torrentino,  and  the 
payment  of  the  promised  provision,  which, 
by  some  mistake,  they  had  as  yet  not 
received.  The  Duke  acceded  to  their  re- 


May, 

quest  in  a  decree  issued  at  Turin,  March 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent 
patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Alfonso  II.  d’Este  also  opened  a  printing 
press  in  Ferrara  for  the  special  purpose  of 
printing  works  hitherto  unedited,  and 
manuscripts  which  he  had  acquired  by 
diligent  search. 

So  many  famous  printing-houses,  es¬ 
tablished  in  every  part  of  Italy,  contributed 
to  the  general  cultivation  of  literature. 
The  multiplication  of  good  copies  of  books 
rendered  them  accessible,  not  only  to  the 
princes  themselves,  but  also  to  private  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  while  numberless  new  libraries 
were  formed,  and  the  famous  old  ones  in¬ 
creased. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  in  these 
few  pages  to  do  more  than  indicate  how 
powerful  was  the  assistance  accorded  by 
the  princes  to  the  art  of  printing  during 
the  first  two  centuries  after  its  introduction 
into  Italy.  But  enough  has  perhaps 
been  said  to  prove  that  her  potentates 
were  fully  aware  of  the  great  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  so  wonderful  an 
invention  ;  more  especially  as  it  seemed 
to  come  as  a  reward  for  their  inces- 
-sant  labors  to  promote  the  interests  of 
literature,  science,  and  art.  Not  only 
did  the  stores  of  classical  learning  there¬ 
by  revealed  to  them  repay  their  efforts, 
but  the  Pontiffs  found  also  a  return 
for  their  liberality  in  the  spiritual  weap¬ 
ons  with  which  printing  supplied  them, 
out  of  the  armory  of  the  early  Fathers. 

Such  were  some  of  the  first  effects 
produced  in  Italy*  by  an  art  whose  in¬ 
fluence  was  scarcely  less  great  over  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  although  pro¬ 
ductive  of  different  results.  Printing 
reached  its  highest  perfection  shortly 
after  its  introduction  into  Italy.  In 
point  of  rapidity  of  execution,  no  doubt 
the  quantity  of  printed  matter  issued  in 
the  present  time  is  inimeasurably  greater. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  quality 
of  typography,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  ephemeral  productions  of 
these  days  and  those  marvellous  works,  of 
which  one  alone  would  suffice  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  reputation  both  of  printer  and 
editor. 

The  early  Italian  editions  are  not 


*  Note  to  Tiraboschi,  vii.  218. 
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only  sought  for  and  prized  on  account 
of  their  rarity,  but  also  on  account  of 
their  unrivalled  beauty,  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  paper,  the  brilliancy  of 
their  type,  the  largeness  of  their  mar¬ 
gins,  and  the  careful  attention  bestowed 
on  every  typographical  detail.  Nor 
then,  as  now,  were  some  extravagantly- 
luxurious  editions  issued  side  by  side 
with  others  of  startling  inferiority,  with  bad 
paper  and  worse  ink.  The  great  printers 
of  those  days — the  Aldi  of  Italy,  the  Elze¬ 
virs  of  Leyden,  and  the  Estiennes  of  Paris — 
printed  for  the  general  benefit  of  all 
readers.  It  is  true  that  their  publications 
were  often  dearer  than  the  common  pro¬ 
ductions  of  some  inferior  contemporary 
printer,  but  then  these  great  printing- 
houses  issued  no  bad  editions — all  were 
good,  carefully  executed,  correct,  and  in 
good  taste. 

So  much  for  the  manual  labor  which 
belongs  to  the  printer ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the 
intellectual  share  of  the  work  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  editor,  there  is  still  more  to 
excite  our  admiration  in  the  sagacity  and 
erudition  displayed  in  selecting  the  works 
most  fitted  for  publication,  and  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  their  issue  in  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner.  Looking  back  on  those  early  days 
of  printing,  on  the  reverence  with  which 
the  new  discovery  was  employed,  and  the 
grand  end  which  it  subserved,  we  experi¬ 
ence  a  feeling  of  regret  that  familiarity 
with  its  use  should  have  placed  in  unwor¬ 
thy  hands,  and  diverted  often  to  unworthy 
purposes,  perhaps  the  greatest  discovery 
man  was  ever  permitted  to  make. 

“  It  is  a  very  striking  circumstance," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  “  that  the  high-minded 
inventors  of  this  great  art  tried,  at  the  very 
outset,  so  bold  a  flight  as  the  printing  of  an 
entire  Bible,*  and  executed  it  with  aston¬ 
ishing  success.  It  was  Minervaleaping  on 
earth  in  her  divine  strength  and  radiant 
armor,  ready  at  the  moment  of  her  nativi¬ 
ty  to  subdue  and  destroy  her  enemies. 
....  We  may  see  in  imagination  this 
venerable  and  splendid  volume  leading  up 


•  Commonly  called  the  “  Mazarin  Bible,”  the 
edition  being  unknown  until  found  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century  in  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  li¬ 
brary  at  Paris. — Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  i.  153. 


the  crowded  myriads  of  its  followers,  and 
imploring,  as  it  were,  a  blessing  on  the 
new  art  by  dedicating  its  first  fruits  to  the 
service  of  Heaven.” 

In  Italy,  also,  as  we  have  seen,  printing 
was  never  employed  except  in  the  service 
of  erudition,  or,  higher  still,  in  that  of  Di¬ 
vine  revelation. 

Thus  contemplated,  the  art  of  printing 
seems  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  and 
bustle  of  common  life,  and  surrounded  by 
the  same  kind  of  dignified  repose  which 
especially  belongs  to  the  great  libraries  of 
Italy — those  store-houses  of  accumulated 
science,  the  result  of  years  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  her  learned  men,  and  costly  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  part  of  her  princes. 

There  may  have  been  many  political 
and  social  evils  connected  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Italy  into  a  variety  of  States,  each 
more  or  less  despotically  governed,  but  it 
must  be  OMTied  that  the  emulation  caused 
by  that  very  fact  stimulated  a  number  of 
individual  efforts  whereby  the  treasuries  of 
classical  learning  were  secured  to  the 
world,  literature  and  the  arts  were  cherish¬ 
ed  and  protected,  and  the  graver  sciences 
promoted  in  the  same  manner.  The  rise 
and  rapid  progress  of  typography  in  Italy 
may  also  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
I-taly  has  long  sighed  for  unity  and  liberty, 
and,  within  the  last  few  years,  both  these 
wishes  have  been  accomplished.  Great 
things  are  also  expected  from  a  form  of 
government  which  seems  to  realize  the 
wishes  of  her  greatest  sons.  No  longer 

“  Son  le  terre  d’ltalia  tutte  piene  di  tiranni.” 
No  longer  does  Rome 

“  Vedova,  sola,  e  dl  e  nolle  chiama ; 

Cesare  mio,  perch^  non  m’accompagna  ?”* 

Caesar,  in  the  person  of  a  native  monarch, 
sits  firmly  in  the  no  longer  empty  saddle, 
and  upon  a  free  country  now  devolves  the 
duty  of  cherishing  the  genius  which  may 
spring  out  of  her  inexhaustible  soil ;  yet 
must  she  never  forget  the  debt  which  she 
owes  to  those  princes  by  whose  fostering 
care  the  great  art  of  printing  was  upholden 
during  its  early  struggles  for  existence  in 
\\'a\'fi—Macmillan'v  Magctiine. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1870,  the  approach¬ 
ing  visit  of  our  sailor  Prince  caused  in¬ 
tense  excitement  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Coffee  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  the  engross¬ 
ing  subject  of  conversation,  and  a  sincere 
desire  was  shown  among  all  classes — both 
Europeans  and  natives — to  give  his  Royal 
Highness  a  loyal  reception.  A  considera¬ 
ble  sum  of  money  was  voted  by  the  local 
government  for  this  purpose,  and  very 
charming  were  the  decorations  prepared 
by  the  natives,  both  at  the  pier  where  he 
was  to  land,  and  along  the  route  from 
thence  to  the  Government  House.  It  is 
quite  astonishing  what  taste  the  Cingalese 
display  in  these  matters — with  such  mate¬ 
rials  as  the  leaves  a,nd  branches  of  the 
cocoanut  palm,  interspersed  ^’ith  flowers 
and  various  tropical  fruits,  the  mango,  co¬ 
coanut,  and  pine-apple. 

'  Perhaps  the  most  striking  sight  of  all 
was  the  immense  crowd  of  natives — Cin¬ 
galese,  Tamils,  and  Moormen — in  their 
bright  and  various-colored  dresses,  assem¬ 
ble  to  see  him  land.  The  native  gentle¬ 
men,  or  chiefs,  in  rich  and  wonderful-look¬ 
ing  garments,  with  their  jewelled  swords, 
also  made  a  goodly  show. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the 
levees,  balls,  and  receptions  by  which  our 
gallant  Prince  was  amused — or  bored — 
but  to  pass  on  to  the  elephant  kraals, 
which  are,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Ceylon, 
and  now  but  seldom  witnessed  even  there. 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his  book  on  the 
island,  has  given  an  excellent  description 
of  one.  Two  kraals  were  got  up  for  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  viz.,  at  Kornegalle 
and  Avishavella.  The  incidents  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  I  propose  to  describe,  as  they  were  in 
several  respects  different  from  that  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tennent,  and  such  as  to  astonish 
the  natives  themselves. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  the  Prince’s  visit 
arrived,  the  natives  reported  that  there  was 
a  large  herd  of  elephants  near  Avishavella. 
The  locality  having  been  found  suitable, 
and  a  convenient  distance  from  Colombo, 
the  capital,  preparations  were  made  by  en¬ 
closing  the  herd  with  a  cordon  of  several 
hundred  natives,  so  as  to  keep  the  animals 
from  leaving  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
kraal  was  constructed.  This  word,  how¬ 
ever  derived,  means  simply  an  enclosure, 


and  consists  of  a  very  strong  stockade,  or 
palisade,  the  posts  forming  it  being  trees 
of  considerable  dimensions.  The  jungle 
within  and  without  is  left  undisturbed,  so 
that  nothing  may  be  seen  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  the  elephants. 

For  months  did  the  patient  natives 
watch  this  herd  day  and  night,  though  not 
without  some  murmurs,  as  his  Royal 
Highness’s  visit  was  delayed,  and  his 
actual  arrival  took  plac'e  two  months  later 
than  was  at  first  expected.  Great  fears 
were  expressed  that  the  herd  would  break 
the  cordon,  or  that  the  natives  could  no 
longer  be  detained  from  their  crops,  as 
the  seed-time  was  rapidly  approaching; 
but  no  such  misfortune  occurred. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  landed,  at  last, 
on  a  Wednesday;  and  it  was  arranged 
that,  after  a  grand  reception  and  ball  on 
the  Friday,  his  Royal  Highness  was  to 
start  about  seven  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  drive  to  Avishavella  with  the  Govern¬ 
or  in  a  light  four-in-hand  drag.  The  dis¬ 
tance  being  about  thirty-four  miles,  relays 
of  horses  were  laid  for  him ;  the  last  four¬ 
teen  miles  of  the  distance  had  been  cut 
through  the  jungle,  and  was  reported  as 
barely  passable  for  wheels.  Temporary 
bungalows  for  the  Duke,  the  Governor, 
and  some  of  the  principal  officials,  had 
been  erected  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  kraal  on  an  elevated  spot;  and 
another  place  was  selected  for  the  general 
public  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  at  a  more 
remote  distance,  so  that  they  should  not 
disturb  the  elephants,  and  a  little  town  of 
leafy  huts  sprang  up  for  the  occasion.  1 
think  I  can  best  give  an  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  describing  my  own  adven¬ 
tures,  and  what  I  actually  witnessed. 

I  had  at  first  decided  that,  being  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  somewhat  lazy  habits, 
I  should  best  consult  my  personal  conve¬ 
nience  by  remaining  quietly  at  home,  and 
trusting  to  my  young  friends  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  scene ;  in  fact,  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  were  somewhat  formida¬ 
ble.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  habitation  constructed  for  self 
and  horse  on  the  spot,  and  to  have  every¬ 
thing  required  to  eat  and  drink  carried 
thither  by  coolies.  Then,  the  locality  was 
declared  to  be  feverish,  and  a  ride  of 
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thirty-four  miles,  the  greater  part  over  a 
bad  road  under  a  tropical  sun,  appeared 
somewhat  unsuited  to  my  aged  l>ones. 

An  opportunity,  fiowever,  presented  it¬ 
self  of  joining  a  very  agreeable  party, 
with  the  prospect  of  most  of  the  trouble 
being  taken  off  my  hands.  I  therefore 
gladly  changed  my  mind.  The  party,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  numbered  ten,  chiefly  staff- 
officers,  with  a  couple  of  Civil  Service 
officials ;  two  of  the  officers  brought  their 
wives — a  very  agreeable  addition.  One 
of  the  ladies  was  a  very  charming  French¬ 
woman,  possessed  of  much  savoir  vivre 
and  understanding  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  cuisine.  Her  husband  had  been  many 
years  stationed  in  the  island ;  and  when 
they  consented  to  undertake  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  expedition  and  make  all  ar¬ 
rangements,  everyone  felt  that  matters 
could  not  be  in  better  hands,  as  was  soon 
proved  when  we  heard  that  a  temporary 
bungalow,  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
party,  had  been  constructed  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  one  designed  for  the  Duke. 

VVe  also  heard,  with  satisfaction,  that 
an  army  of  coolies  had  been  despatched, 
carrying  on  their  heads  a  regiment  of  live 
fowls,  cooked  hams,  rounds  of  beef,  innu¬ 
merable  tins  of  preserved  soups,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  other  dainties ;  also  vast  stores  of 
champagne,  hock,  sherry,  claret,  and  a 
small  iceberg  from  far-off  Wenham  Lake ; 
and  last,  not  least,  thirty  dozen  of  soda- 
water — a  necessity  where  good  drinking 
water  might  be  difficult  to  obtain.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  desirable  to  live  well  to  ward 
off  jungle-fever.  We  were  all  to  make 
our  own  arrangements  for  reaching  the 
scene  of  action,  and  for  bringing  our  per¬ 
sonal  belongings.  The  younger  and  more 
active  were  to  leave  the  ball  at  Govern¬ 
ment  House  soon  after  midnight,  change 
their  clothes,  and  ride  or  drive  the  thirty- 
four  miles  in  the  cool  night  air.  Having, 
however,  reason  to  think  that  nothing 
would  be  done  on  the  first  day,  Saturday, 
I  turned  in  and  took  my  night’s  rest  as 
usual.  I  had  arranged  with  a  gallant 
Colonel  to  be  my  travelling  companion ; 
and  we  despatched  our  horses  at  three  in 
the  morning,  with  orders  to  the  horse- 
keepers  to  await  us  on  the  road,  all  being 
in  charge  of  our  head-boys  (in  Ceylon  a 
personal  servant  is  called  “  boy,”  whatever 
his  age),  also  coolies  carrying  our  jungle 
or  camp-beds,  and  portmanteaus.  We 
had  engaged  places,  days  previously,  in  a 


coach  to  Hangewelle,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Colombo,  and  near  the  point  where 
we  were  to  strike  into  the  jungle. 

At  Hangewelle  there  is  a  rest-house,  as 
these  bungalows  are  called.  They  are 
kept  by  the  Government  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  travellers,  and  there  is  usually  a 
native  who  is  supposed  to  provide  food. 
I  hope,  by  the  term  “  coach,”  my  readers 
will  not  imagine  one  of  those  fourrin-hand 
conveyances  that  used  to  be  the  pride  of 
our  English  roads.  Let  him  rather  picture 
to  himself  a  sort  of  four-wheeled  dog-cart 
drawn  by  one  horse,  with  a  leather  roof 
supported  on  iron  rods  to  keep  off  the  sun, 
and  open  at  the  sides — with  six  passengers 
besides  the  half-caste  driver  all  in  a  very 
small  space,  and  a  couple  of  natives  hang¬ 
ing  on  to  the  steps,  to  help  us  out  of  diffi¬ 
culties. 

We  started  at  six  in  the  evening ;  and 
in  an  hour  it  was  quite  dark.  I  shall  say 
but  little  of  the  horrors  of  that  journey 
with  jibbing  horses :  suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  were  only  once  actually  upset,  and  that 
w'e  reached  the  rest-house  at  Hangewelle 
at  half-past  ten,  having  taken  four  hours 
and  a  half  to  accomplish  twenty  miles. 
Here  we  found  our  servants  awaiting  us 
with  gloomy  faces.  It  api)eared  that  a 
rich  native  had  given  the  Duke  a  grand 
breakfast  there  when  he  passed  through  in 
the  morning,  and  a  parcel  of  young  naval 
officers  from  the  squadron  had  since  ar¬ 
rived — having  come  up  the  river  in  a 
steam-launch — had  eaten  up  every  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  feast,  and  now  occupied  every 
corner  of  the  building  in  which  it  was 
f>ossible  to  repose.  Our  servants  were, 
however,  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  they  had 
put  up  our  jungle-beds  in  a  shed  in  the 
village — used  during  the  day  as  a  school¬ 
room  for  the  infant  niggers.  It  consisted 
of  a  roof  supported  on  four  pillars,  with  a 
clay  floor,  suggestive  of  snakes.  We 
found  our  dressing  things  unpacked  and 
our  portmanteaus  to  sit  on,  but  alas ! 
nothing  to  eat.  Our  “  boys,”  however, 
foraged  out  a  few  eggs ;  and  these,  beaten 
up  in  some  brandy  from  our  flasks,  with  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar  the  canny  colonel  had 
in  his  pocket,  formed  our  supper,  followed 
by  a  cheroot  We  then  turned  into  bed, 
in  sight  of  such  of  the  natives  as  were  still 
awake,  carefully  tucking  in  the  mosquito 
curtains  to  keep  off  those  ever-present 
plagues. 

The  following  morning  we  succeeded  in 
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getting  a  drop  of  very  black  and  nasty 
coffee  from  a  native  hut,  and  started  at 
six,  on  the  track  recently  cut  through  the 
jungle ;  and,  though  the  distance  was 
only  fourteen  miles,  we  did  not  arrive  at 
our  destination  until  half-past  ten  a.m. 
Oh,  how  hot  it  was  for  the  last  three  hours ! 
in  spite  of  a  large  pith-hat,  shaped  like  a 
coalheaver’s,  and  a  double  umbrella ;  and 
so,  also,  thought  my  Arab,  for  he  was 
white  with  foam,  though  1  hardly  took 
him  out  of  a  walk.  The  first  indication  of 
the  end  of  our  journey  was  a  bungalow, 
where  some  jolly  coffee-planters  from  the 
hills  had  established  themselves  a  few 
days  before.  They  are  a  wild  and  jovial 
race,  when  they  meet  together  from  their 
solitary  life  at  the  plantations.  They  had 
erected  a  triumphal  arch  of  considerable 
dimensions  across  the  road,  and  had  em¬ 
ployed  their  time  so  well,  that  the  upper 
part  was  entirely  composed  of  bottles — 
champagne  and  soda-water — all  empty, 
and  worked  into  various  loyal  devices  and 
'  inscriptions. 

On  arriving  at  our  own  bungalow,  we 
found  our  friends  starting  to  attend  Divine 
service,  each  with  his  servant  behind  him 
carrying — not  his  prayer-book,  but  his 
chair.  It  was  performed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  chaplain  in  the  Governor’s  bungalow. 
Our  bungalow  looked  very  nice ;  the  cen¬ 
tral  space  was  open  back  and  front,  con¬ 
tained  a  table  of  rough  planks,  and  form¬ 
ed  our  salle-h-manger.  On  the  left  were 
two  little  rooms,  like  cabins  on  board  ship, 
each  holding  the  jungle-beds  of  three 
bachelors,  and  affording  room  for  one  to 
dress  at  a  time ;  the  cabins  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  were  occupied  by  the  two  mar¬ 
ried  couples.  The  bungalow,  outside, 
looked  like  a  large  rustic  summer-house ;  it 
was  formed  of  a  framework  of  poles 
thatched  with  cajans — a  sort  of  mat  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  palm. 
The  sides  were  enclosed  with  gigantic  Tali¬ 
pot  leaves ;  the  partitions  of  the  sleeping- 
berths  also  Talipot  leaves,  carried  up  high 
enough  to  secure  privacy.  Our  horses 
were  stabled  in  a  shed  at  some  distance. 
There  was  a  temporary  kitchen  at  the 
back. 

How  glad  we  were  to  dress  and  break¬ 
fast,  and  then,  sitting  in  the  shady  entrance 
of  the  bungalow,  to  gaze  on  the  lovely 
forest  scene.  We  were  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  could  see  the  country  for  many 
miles  around — a  succession  of  rolling  hills 


like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  all  covered 
with  the  virgin  forest,  with  its  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  various  shades  of  color. 
After  Divine  service  there  was  a  general 
move  to  see  the  “  drive,”  that  is  to  say, 
the  final  operation  of  forcing  the  elephants 
into  the  kraal,  which  had  been  so  long  de¬ 
layed  for  the  Duke  to  witness. 

His  Royal  Highness  took  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  lofty  crag  which  stood  up  almost 
]>erpendicular  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  entrance  to  the  narrow  valley,  across 
which  was  the  kraal — an  enclosure  of  per¬ 
haps  400  yards  long  by  300  yards  wide, 
the  longer  faces  running  parallel  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  valley  and  about  halfway  up 
its  steep  sides ;  the  shorter  faces  crossed 
the  ravine,  and  in  the  one  nearest  our 
position  there  was  a  narrow  entrance  for 
the  elephants.  From  the  extremities  of 
this  face  were  projecting  arms  of  the 
palisade,  forming  a  sort  of  funnel,  down 
which  it  was  the  object  to  drive  the  ele¬ 
phants  ;  but  the  whole  thing  was  so  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  foliage,  as  to  be  difficult  to 
make  out. 

We  took  our  place  in  silence  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  elephants,  and  soon  the  shouts  of 
the  natives  from  the  distant  hills  were  heard, 
and  we  could  make  out  the  smoke  of  the 
line  of  fires  with  which  the  herd  was  en¬ 
closed.  Gradually  the  natives  drew  closer, 
the  shouts  sounded  louder,  and  the  firing 
of  muskets  redoubled  and  became  regular 
file  firing.  Now  the  distant  foliage  is  agi¬ 
tated,  large  black  objects  are  seen  moving, 
and  the  great  herd  of  elephants  is  heard 
crashing  through  the  jungle  down  the  op¬ 
posite  hill!  Now  their  dark  forms  can  be 
seen  more  clearly.  How  many  ?  Ten — 
twenty — thirty — more  !  The  smaller  trees 
give  way  Irefore  them  ;  they  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  funnel  leading  to  the  kraal.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  leaders  stop,  the  whole  turn  round 
and  charge  wildly  back  on  the  gradually 
contracting  cordon  of  natives;  but  they 
hold  their  ground  with  great  pluck,  and  the 
elephants  turn  again  when  almost  touching 
the  spear-points.  The  yells,  the  firing  from 
the  natives,  become  deafening;  again  and 
again  the  elephants  turn  and  charge  with 
increasing  determination.  Mr.  S.,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agent  of  the  province,  and  direct¬ 
or  of  the  proceedings,  quits  the  Duke’s  side, 
runs  down  the  hill,  and  places  himself  in 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  natives,  with  a 
memorable  white  umbrella  in  his  hand, 
which  he  opens  and  shuts  in  the  faces  of  the 
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desperate  animals.  The  natives  are  in¬ 
spired  with  fresh  courage,  the  line  gradual¬ 
ly  contracts,  the  elephants  still  view  the 
opening  of  the  kraal  with  suspicion  ;  at  last 
a  big  fellow  enters  and  the  others  follow, 
the  natives  rush  up  and  secure  the  bars, 
and  their  work  is  done.  Thirty-one  large 
elephants  and  three  small  ones  have  enter¬ 
ed.  We  now  proceed  down  to  the  kraal, 
and  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Duke’s  stand.  This  was  erect¬ 
ed  nearly  in  the  centre,  supported  on 
stumps  of  trees  cut  down  to  a  height  of 
about  twenty-five  feet  and  left  standing. 
It  was  T-shaped,  the  top  or  cross  part 
forming  a  commodious  bungalow,  with 
oi)en  sides,  and  handsomely  furnished  with 
sofas,  tables,  chairs,  &c. ;  tiie  long  part  of 
the  T  being  a  sort  of  wide  bridge,  that 
formed  the  approach  from  the  entrance 
through  the  palisade  which  ran  along  the 
steep  slope  of  the  ravine.  This  bridge  was 
also  roofed  over,  and  enabled  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  spectators  to  witness  the  operations 
from  it.  It  must  have  resembled  those  an¬ 
cient  pile  buildings  lately  found  in  the 
Swiss  Lakes.  The  tame  elephants,  with 
their  mahouts  on  their  necks,  and  wearing 
a  sort  of  harness,  now  defile  past  the  Royal 
stand.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  com¬ 
mence  noosing  the  wild  elephants,  and  the 
tame  ones  are  employed  in  clearing  the 
jungle  round  the  stand,  so  as  to  leave  an 
open  space  to  enable  us  to  see  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  next  day.  It  was  a  most  curi¬ 
ous  and  interesting  thing  to  see  these  saga¬ 
cious  brutes  using  their  great  strength  as 
directed  by  their  mahouts.  Their  mode  of 
operating  was  to  press  their  heads  against 
a  good-sized  tree,  and  as  it  bent  towards 
the  ground  to  place  their  foot  upon  it,  lev¬ 
elling  it  flat;  then,  placing  the  proboscis 
under  it  as  it  lay  horizontal,  to  lift  it  out  of 
the  way,  sometimes  with  a  jerk  pitching  it 
from  them.  In  a  short  time  they  had 
made  a  clearance  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  round  the  stand,  leaving  only  some 
of  the  larger  trees  standing. 

It  being  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  we 
were  all  glad  to  move  towards  our  bun¬ 
galows  to  seek  dinner  and  repose.  The 
natives  kept  watch  and  ward  outside  the 
kraal  all  night,  repulsing  every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  elephants  to  break  out,  by 
thrusting  at  them  with  spears  between  the 
posts,  and  by  yells  sufficient  to  alarm  even 
stronger  nerves  than  those  of  elephants. 

The  next  morning,  at  8.30,  after  an 
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early  breakfast  we  went  down  to  the 
Royal  stand.  Operations  commenced  by 
the  native  hunters  entering  the  kraal,  and 
with  loud  shouts  driving  the  elephants 
towards  the  cleared  space  in  front  of  the 
stand,  where  eight  tame  elephants  were 
drawn  up,  with  their  mahouts  carrying 
spears.  Behind  one  of  them  sat  Lord  C. 
—  a  wild  young  midshipman,  ready  for 
any  dangerous  fun.  The  wild  ones  now 
appear,  breaking  their  way  through  the 
jungle,  the  smaller  trees  going  down  be¬ 
fore  them  like  grass.  With  considerable 
generalship  they  take  up  a  [>osition  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  ravine  nearly  opposite 
to  us.  An  enormous  tusker  appears  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  herd — in  Ceylon  ele¬ 
phants  with  tusks  are  the  exception — and 
this  one,  who  was  evidently  an  old  war¬ 
rior,  had  only  one  tusk,  a  part  of  that  too 
being  broken  off. 

Six  of  the  tame  elephants  (nearly  all 
tuskers)  advance  uphill  to  meet  the  wild 
ones,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  ;  behind  are  the  noosers,  each  car¬ 
rying  a  long  rope,  and  the  whole  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  beaters  with  their  spears. 
The  wild  ones  are  visible  to  everyone, 
drawn  up  in  line  with  their  tusker  com¬ 
manding  officer  in  front ;  he  waits  until 
his  enemies  are  half-way  up  the  slope,  then 
his  trunk  goes  straight  up  in  the  air ;  he 
trumpets  shrilly,  charges  straight  down  at 
a  sharp  trot  on  the  leading  and  strongest 
of  the  tame  elephants,  their  tusks  clash 
together,  they  struggle  head  to  head,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  as  it  is  known  to  be 
very  unusual  for  the  wild  elephants  to  attack 
the  tame  ones  on  these  occasions.  The 
old  tusker  gradually  forces  his  antagonist 
downhill,  in  spite  of  the  yells  of  the  natives, 
who  point  at  him  with  their  spears;  he 
then  suddenly  leaves  him,  and  charges  the 
second  tame  one  as  he  toils  up  the  ascent, 
catches  him  on  the  broad-side,  and  with 
one  butt,  knocks  him  right  over,  leaving 
the  poor  beast  on  his  back,  with  his  feet 
up  in  the  air,  the  poor  mahout  having  gone 
'flying  through  space ;  the  other  tame  ele¬ 
phants  now  retire  in  a  panic,  the  wild  herd 
slowly  withdraw,  and  the  grand  old  tusker, 
after  taking  a  good  look  at  his  discomfited 
foes,  stalks  quietly  oft',  covering  the  retreat 
of  his  companions. 

The  excitement  among  the  spectators 
now  rises  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  tame 
elephants  are  brought  up,  and  with  their 
united  strength  lift  their  fallen  comrade 
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'  on  his  legs.  The  natives  once  more  com¬ 
mence  to  drive  the  wild  herd,  the  tame 
ones  again  advance  (Lord  C.  being  judi¬ 
ciously  recalled  by  order  of  the  Duke), 
they  meet  again  in  a  place  where  the  trees 
prevent  us  from  seeing  the  rencontre,  and 
the  result  is,  another  tame  elephant  knock¬ 
ed  right  over  by  the  undaunted  old  tusker. 
Things  now  have  come  nearly  to  a  stand¬ 
still  ;  a  regular  state  of  funk  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  amongst  the  tame  elephants  and 
their  mahouts,  who  cannot  be  induce*! 
again  to  approach  tlie  herd.  For  some 
time  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be 
done.  The  wild  ones  make  repeated 
charges,  and  the  natives  show  considera¬ 
ble  courage  in  standing  their  ground,  and 
driving  them  back  with  spears  and  shouts. 
It  was  curious  to  sec  liow  the  elephants 
always  avoided  to  pass  under  our  stand, 
invariably  going  round  it ;  had  their  saga¬ 
city  lieen  a  degree  or  two  greater,  how 
easily  they  might  have  turned  the  tables 
on  us,  as  they  could  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  have  broken  down  the  trees  which 
supported  the  Royal  stand,  when  the  whole 
thing  would  have  collapsed,  and  the  occu¬ 
pants  would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
arena  at  their  mercy.  An  elephant  was 
secured  by  one  of  the  hunters  getting  into 
a  tree,  and,  dropping  a  noose  on  the 
ground,  by  jerking  it  up  capture*!  the  ele¬ 
phant,  who  in  passing  had  literally  put  his 
foot  into  it. 

After  a  consultation  amongst  the  native 
head-men,  it  was  decided  that  nothing 
more  could  l>e  done  until  the  tusker  was 
shot.  It  appeared  now  that  he  was  a 
well-known  “  rogue  ”  elephant  who  had 
killed  a  number  of  men  in  his  time ;  that 
the  natives  knew  of  his  being  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  an*l  had  endeavored  to  drive 
him  off,  and  thought  that  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  that  he  entered  the  kraal  with 
the  others  at  the  last  moment,  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  prevent  him,  .After  consi*ler- 
able  difficulty  a  gun  was  procured — an  old 
fowling-piece,  I  believe — and  Lieut.  L., 
R.A,,  who  had  some  experience  in  elephant¬ 
shooting  in  the  jungle,  volunteered  to  try 
his  hand. 

The  herd  had  by  this  time  drawn  them¬ 
selves  up  in  line,  within  about  a  hun*lred 
yards  of  the  stand,  the  old  tusker  standing 
in  front  of  them  like  a  squadron  leader. 
L.  advanced  quietly  to  within  about  twenty 
yards  of  him,  supported  by  the  native  beat- 
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ers,  who  fringed  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
about  the  same  distance  to  his  rear. 

L.  drops  on  one  knee ;  we  hold  our 
breath  while  he  takes  his  aim  ;  but,  oh, 
horror  !  snap  goes  the  cap,  the  tusker’s 
trunk  goes  up,  and  he  trots  forward  ;  it 
seems  all  up  with  his  tiny  antagonist,  when 
the  natives  rush  forward  with  yells  from 
the  jungle  ;  he  hesitates  an*l  slowly  falls 
back.  L.  now  fires,  and  this  time  the 
huge  beast  drops  on  his  knees  ;  a  roar  of 
a]>plause  goes  up  from  the  crowd  outside 
the  kraal  ;  but  the  ol*l  tusker  gathers  him¬ 
self  up,  none  the  worse,  leads  on  a  gallant 
charge,  and  sauj<e  qui  peut  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Mr.  S.,  the  hero  of  the  white 
umbrella,  now  takes  the  gun,  and  appar¬ 
ently  succeeds  in  placing  two  bullets  in  his 
head,  but  the  brave  beast  seems  none  the 
worse.  While  thus  being  made  a  target 
of,  he  has  advanced  nearer  to  the  stan*l, 
when  the  unexpecte*!  report  of  a  shot  from 
the  high  ground  outsi*le  the  kraal  is  hear*!. 
The  tusker  is  seen  to  stagger ;  he  has 
been  struck  behind  the  ear.  The  gallant 
ol*l  Rogue  has  got  his  *leath-w’Ound  at  last ; 
he  sinks  quietly  down,  and  fills  dea*l ;  and 
lucky  it  was  that  this  bullet  fire*l  by  some 
reckless  native  had  thus  foun*l  its  billet — 
otherwise,  from  the  direction  in  which  it 
came,  it  must  have  gone  into  the  Royal 
stand  ! 

The  old  tusker  being  dead,  the  tame 
elephants  at  once  rec*)vered  their  courage, 
and  the  work  of  noosing  the  others  went  on 
easily.  'I’he  process  is  simple  enough.  Two 
tame  ones  follow  the  herd,  until  they  can 
separate  one  from  it ;  a  couple  of  natives, 
skilful  as  noosers,  are  behind,  an*l  sup¬ 
ported  again  by  the  native  beaters  in  the 
rear,  the  noosers  under  cover  of,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  tame  elephants  (who  will 
quickly  interpose  themselves  when  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  protection),  get  close  up  in 
rear  of  a  wild  one,  and  slip  the  noosed 
rope  under  his  hind  foot.  I'he  other  end 
is  then  made  fast  to  the  collars  of  the  tame 
beasts,  who  walk  away  with  him  to  the  rear, 
while  he  is  resisting  with  all  his  effort^,  and 
screaming  like  an  enormoua^pig.  A  cou¬ 
ple  more  tame  elephants  are  now  brought 
up,  who  get  on  each  si*le  of  him,  and  butt 
and  hustle  him  along  as  he  struggles  and 
tries  to  throw  himself  down.  The  rope  is 
at  last  got  round  a  tree,  and  he  is  hauled 
up  to  it,  the  tame  ones  continuing  to  butt 
and  bully  him,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
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turning  round,  while  the  natives,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  ropes,  lash  both  hind  legs  to  the 
tree  ;  and  then  he  is  left  to  bellow  and 
struggle,  and  be  starved  into  tameness.  In 
this  way  we  saw  six  wild  ones-  tied,  and  as 
it  was  now  getting  late,  all  followed  the 
Duke’s  example  and  retired  to  dinner,  well 
])leased  with  the  results  of  the  kraal  and 
the  strange  incidents  of  the  day. 

The  Duke  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  started  at  daybreak  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  As,  however,  1  had  made  my  arrange¬ 
ments  not  to  leave  till  the  afternoon,  I  went 
down  after  breakfast  to  see  the  remaining 
elephants  secured. 

The  stand  was  occupied  by  only  about 
a  dozen  Euro})eans  and  some  native  head¬ 
men.  To  understand  what  occurred  it  will 
be  necessary  to  explain,  that  between  the 
entrance  through  the  siile  of  the  kraal  and 
the  commencement  of  the  bridge  that  led 
to  the  stand,  there  was  a  space  of  five  or 
six  feet  of  ground,  from  which  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  go  down  into  the  kraal,  but  the 
ascent  was  so  steep  that  it  was  not  anti¬ 
cipated  that  anything  could  come  up. 
While  we  were  lounging  about  the  stand, 
an  elephant  was  suddenly  heard  trumpet¬ 
ing  on  the  slope,  and  fiercely  charging  the 
natives  who  were  endeavoring  to  drive 
him  towards  the  noosers.  Some  one  had 
just  remarked  how  very  awkward  it  would 
be  if  that  fellow  were  to  get  up  the  side 
of  the  ravine,  and  come  in  amongst  us, 
when  there  arose  a  roar,  followed  by  a 
rush  and  a  general  skurry  among  the  na¬ 
tives  standing  at  the  entrance,  and  when  I 
looketl  round  there  was  an  elephant  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  space  between  the  bridge  and 
the  palisade.  He  was  evidently  mad  with 
fear,  his  tri^nk  was  up  and  he  trumpieted 
loudly.  Just  on  this  spot,  an  unfortunate 
photographer  had  erecte«.l  his  camera. 
The  artist  fled  wildly  up'  the  bridge;  the 
elephant  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  then  gave  it  a  kick  which 
sent  it  clattering  from  rock  to  rock  down 
the  side  of  the  ravine  ;  he  then  faced  to  his 
left,  and  placed  his  fore  feet  on  the  bridge. 

Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the 
brave,” 

or  rather  the  timid  rushed  back,  bent  on 
throwing  themselves  over,  and  the  brave 
yelled  while  standing  their  ground,  and 
waving  umbrellas.  I  know  for  myself  I 
had  one  eye  on  a  tree  which  grew  a  few 


feet  off,  and  was  calculating  the  probability 
of  an  elderly  gentleman  succeeding  in  a 
monkey-like  jump  into  it ;  but  the  ele¬ 
phant,  after  gazing  steadily  at  us  for  a  few 
moments,  and  probably  thinking  wisely  that 
his  weight  would  be  too  much  for  the 
bridge,  turned  again  and  ran  dow-n  the 
side  of  the  ravine,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bridge  to  that  on  which  he  came  up. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  began  to 
get  low,  the  Colonel  and  myself  started 
on  our  return  journey.  Long  before  we 
got  to  the  end  of  the  track  through  the 
jungle,  we  were  in  absolute  darkness,  my 
Arab  stumbling  so  often  over  the  bad  road 
that  I  was  right  glad  when  we  made  out 
the  rest-house  at  Hangewelle.  This  time  it 
was  absolutely  empty,  save  an  old  coolie, 
who  said  the  rest-house  keeper  was  away, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  eat ;  but  my 
sharp  Malay  boy,  Ahmet,  got  sight  of  an 
ancient  fowl  stalking  through  the  com¬ 
pound.  He  was  soon  knocked  over  and 
immediate  steps  taken  to  curry  him.  A 
few  eggs  were  procured  from  the  native 
huts,  when  sounds  of  approaching  travel¬ 
lers  were  heard.  They  turned  out  to  be 
three  officers  of  the  gallant  “  Perthshires,” 
coming  back  from  the  kraal  followed  by  a 
string  of  coolies,  carrying  back  supplies. 

These  hospitable  youths  easily  persuad¬ 
ed  us  to  join  them.  In  a  short  time,  pre¬ 
served  venison,  soup,  p&te  de  foie  gras, 
our  curry  and  their  claret  and  sherry,  af¬ 
forded  a  luxurious  repast,  to  which  we 
did  ample  justice. 

As  we  have  been  talking  of  curry  and 
the  hospitable  “  Perthshires,”  I  will  relate 
an  anecdote  which  refers  to  both. 

The  coffee-planters  in  the  Hill  Country 
are  the  most  hospitable  of  men.  In  travel¬ 
ling  through  the  coffee  districts,  it  is  usual 
to  ride  up  to  a  bungalow  and  demand  hos¬ 
pitality  for  man  and  horse,  which  is  always 
gladly  afforded.  On  one  occasion  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  so  many  travellers  had  called 
in  succession  on  the  same  day  at  the  bun¬ 
galow  of  a  certain  planter,  that  his  stores 
began  to  run  short — not  an  unlikely  occur¬ 
rence  at  an  isolated  station,  where  all  sup¬ 
plies  have  to  be  brought  for  miles  on  the 
heads  of  coolies.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
two  officers  were  seen  approaching;  our 
planter  was  in  despair.  He  called  out, 
“  Boy,  try  to  get  something  to  eat  for  offi¬ 
cer  gentlemen.”  After  some  delay  an  ex¬ 
cellent  curry  came  on  the  table,  and  the 
bitter  beer  not  being  exhausted,  the  two 
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officers  enjoyed  their  tiffin  very  much  and  grace  before  dinner.  The  reverend  gen- 
went  on  their  way  rejoicing.  tleman  anxious  to  acquit  himself  in  a  man- 

A  couple  of  days  afterwards  the  planter  ner  worthy  of  the  occasion, ,  and  yet  dis¬ 
missed  his  cat,  and  the  following  colloquy  liking  delay  when  his  food  was  ready,  de- 
ensued  : — “  Boy,  where  is  the  cat  ?”  “  Oh,  livered  himself  in  a  sonorous  voice  as  fol- 
pardon.  Master  ;  other  day  nothing  to  eat  lows  : — “  God  save  the  Queen  and  bless 
for  officer  gentlemen,  me  curry  the  cat !”  the  dinner — white  soup.  Boy,”  all  in  the 
One  more  incident  of  the  Duke’s  visit  I  same  breath.  Many  and  anxious  were  the 
must  relate.  inquiries  among  the  astonished  subalterns 

H.R.H.  honored  a  gallant  regiment  at  as  we  sat  down, — if  that  was  the  usual 
Colombo  by  dining  at  their  mess.  Our  form  at  Windsor  Castle  ?  —  Afacmillan's 
garrison  Chaplain  was  called  on  to  say  Magazine. 
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John  Stuart  Mill  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  25th  of  May,  1806.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  world  at  a  stirring  time.  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict  with 
Napoleon.  The  country  had  just  lost 
two  of  her  greatest  men.  Nelson  had 
fallen  at  Trafalgar.  The  voice  of  Pitt  was 
no  longer  heard  in  the  meeting  of  the 
senate,  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  king; 
and  yet  the  fight  was  growing  more  dead¬ 
ly,  and  the  time  more  critical.  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  home  affairs  gathered  round  the 
efforts  of  the  abolitionists  to  destroy  for 
ever  the  traffic  in  slaves.  How  little  the 
world  thought  that  the  infant  child  of  a 
then  unknown  Scotch  adventurer  would 
have  so  much  to  say  to  which  England  ■ 
would  give  good  heed,  alike  on  behalf  of 
the  Republic  which  men  were  hating,  and 
the  liberty  against  which  they  fought. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Mill, 
the  well-known  Indian  historian,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  ‘Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.’ 
Born  north  of  the  Tweed,  James  Mill,  like 
so  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who 
give  signs  of  remarkable  power,  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  His  son  informs  us  that  he  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  had  ‘  exercised  his  gifts.’ 
But  as  the  youthful  licentiate  early  made 
the  discovery  that  all  religion  was  an  in¬ 
tellectual  blunder,  and  that  God  himself 
was  a  moral  absurdity,  not  to  say  a  se¬ 
rious  mischief,  it  was  clear  that  he  could 
not  pursue  the  course  of  a  Christian  minis¬ 
ter  in  the  Scotch  Kirk.  He  became  a 
private  tutor  for  some  years,  and  then  pass- 

*  Autobiography.  By  John  Stuaet  Mill. 
London :  Longmans  and  Green. 


ing  southward,  as  under  all  circumstances, 
national  and  individual,  was  ver.y  natural, 
found  his  resting-place  in  London,  and  his 
living  in  writing  for  the  press. 

Some  of  the  contradictions  found  in  the 
history  of  tlie  two  Mills  are  very  entertain¬ 
ing.  For  philosophers,  they  certainly  pre¬ 
sent  lives  of  strangely  unphilosophic  incon¬ 
sistency.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very 
patent  want  of  harmony  between  doctrines 
and  life  which  in  several  instances  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  autobiography,  did  not  lead 
the  acute  mind  of  the  writer  either  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  theory  or  to  reform  the  life.  Mr. 
James  Mill  ‘  married  and  had  a  large  fami¬ 
ly.’  What  vials  of  wrath  have  not  been 
outpoured  upon  the  stupid  people  who 
commit  such  .sins  against  the  laws  of  hu¬ 
man  life  by  the  masters  and  disciples  in 
the  school  of  the  Mills !  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  the  sign-post  which  points, 
but  goes  not,  is  a  symbol  of  the  sage  as 
well  as  of  the  preacher.  It  is  not  every 
wicked  transgressor  of  the  ordinances  of 
political  economy  who  finds  a  providence 
so  tender  and  so  beneficent  as  the  once 
flourishing  East  India  Company. 

James  Mill  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
natural  power,  and  altogether  wonderful 
energy.  The  son  is  betrayed  into  adjec¬ 
tives  unusual  in  his  style  when  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  father’s  devotion  to  work.  To 
his  honor  let  it  be  recorded  that  though 
‘  he  broke  the  law  of  Malthus,’  he  sup¬ 
ported  his  family  without  ever  incurring 
debt.  After  all,  perhaps  the  real  sin  is 
not  the  formation  of  those  pressing  ties 
and  multitudinous  claims,  but  the  self-in¬ 
dulgence  and  sloth  which  neglect  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  every  man  ought  to  make  for 
his  own  household.  The  ‘  Superstitions 
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of  the  Nursery,’  spite  of  the  denunciations 
of  James  Mill,  may  still  be  the  true  law  of 
human  life.  The  vagaries  of  the  econo¬ 
mist  are  only  the  precepts  of  a  truer  mora¬ 
lity  taken  wi^h  a  twist. 

The  usual  clearness  of  Mr.  Mill’s  style 
is  lost  when  he  speaks  of  his  father’s  hon¬ 
esty  of  conviction,  and  its  strong  expres¬ 
sion  as  increasing  the  difficulty  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  His  words  are: — 

‘  It  would  have  been  no  small  thing  had  he 
done  no  more  than  support  himself  and  his  family 
during  so  many  years  without  ever  being  in  debt 
or  any  pecuniary  difficulty,  holding  as  he  did  opi¬ 
nions,  both  in  politics  and  in  religion,  which  were 
more  odious  to  all  jtersons  of  influence,  and  to 
the  common  run  of  prosperous  Englishmen  in 
that  generation,  than  either  Irefore  or  since  ;  and 
being  not  only  a  man  whom  nothing  would  have 
induced  to  write  against  his  convictions,  but  one 
who  invariably  threw  into  everything  he  wrote  as 
much  of  his  convictions  as  he  thought  the  circum- 
sUtnces  would  in  any  way  permit. ' 

The  line  we  have  italicised  certainly 
displays  caution  w'orthy  of  a  son  of  one 
who  was  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a 
Scot;  and  when  we  find  a  little  farther  on 
that  ‘  in  giving  ’  his  son  ‘  an  opinion  ’  (upon 
the  subject  of  religion)  ‘  contrary  to  that 
of  the  world,’  the  ‘  father  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  it  as  one  which  could  not  pru¬ 
dently  be  avowed.’ 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  with  all  his  convic¬ 
tion,  the  elder  Mill  had  not  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  ;  and  even  if  he  had,  ‘  the 
persons  of  influence  ’  to  whom  his.  views 
were  so  odious  were  found  quite  ready  to 
reward  his  undoubted  pow'er  and  industry 
with  a  very  comfortable  post  in  the  India 
House,  securing  for  himself  and  for  his 
son  after  him  that  happy  combination  of 
good  pay  and  easy  work,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  enabled  the  destructive  philosophy 
to  ride  a  tilt  against  every  arrangement  of 
society  with  the  pleasant  conviction,  should 
the  attack  be  successful,  that  revolutions, 
in  this  country  at  all  events,  are  reforms, 
and  that  English  reforms  always  generous¬ 
ly  regard  and  indemnify  all  vested  inte¬ 
rests.  We  are  quite  ready  to  recognise 
and  admire  the  heroism  of  unbelief,  but 
we  could  find  many  pictures  of  conscien¬ 
tious  fidelity  to  convictions  in  lowly  par¬ 
sonage  and  impoverished  manse  which 
would  outvie  in  the  character  of  courage 
and  truthfulness  the  negative  opinions  of 
philosophers  who,  on  the  whole,  have 
found  even  atheistic  philosophy  no  bad 
trade. 
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James  Mill  appears  to  have  early  disco¬ 
vered  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  his 
eldest  son.  He  determined  at  once  u|>on 
a  course  of  rigorous  mental  discipline. 
Perhaps  he  looked  forward  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  one  who  should  be  the  interpreter 
of  his  opinions  to  the  coming  generation, 
for  the  ex-licentiate  of  the  Scotch  Church 
never  lost  the  sense  of  a  mission  such  as 
bums  in  the  bosom  of  the  preacher. 
James  Mill  was  an  apostle  as  well  as  a 
thinker,  and  he  resolved  that  his  son 
should  be  an  apostle  likewise,  but  with  a 
training  free  from  the  old  superstitions 
which  had  gathered  about  his  own  youth. 
The  age  was  rolling  into  the  domain  of 
mind.  Pure  intellect  was  to  govern,  to  re¬ 
generate.  Logic  and  the  principles  of  a 
moral  arithmetic  should  dominate  the  new 
era.  If  it  were  possible,  his  son  should  be 
the  king  in  this  new  world,  another  Mes¬ 
siah  for  the  age  of  Reason. 

Here  commences  one  of  the  saddest 
stories  which  literature  contains — the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  mind  of  John  Stuart  Mill  by 
his  father.  We  turn  eagerly  and  seek  for 
a  word  that  indicates  affection,  tentlerness, 
the  culture  of  the  finer  sensibilities,  the 
deeper  instincts  of  the  soul.  We  seek  for 
reference  to  a  mother’s  almighty  grace  of 
love,  to  the  general  play  of  home  fancies, 
the  intercourse  of  brother,  sister,  friend. 
Not  a  word.  The  sacred  name  of  mother 
is  never  mentioned  in  the  book,  and  had 
the  autobiographer  not  told  us  that  he 
was  the  eldest  son  in  a  large  family,  we 
should  have  supposed  that  the  mother 
had  died  when  he  was  born,  and  so  de^ly 
did  the  father  feel  his  unutterable  loss,  that 
the  name  was  enshrined  in  a  sacred  si¬ 
lence.  Brothers  and  sisters,  indeed,  are 
ntentioned,  but  only  as  unwilling  pupils  of 
the  little  prodigy,  who  evidently  himself 
cared  little  about  the  teaching  which  he 
had  to  give  them  under  his  father’s  eye. 
'I'hat  John  Stuart  Mill  was  a  man  of  ten- 
derest  feeling  and  most  exquisite  sympa¬ 
thies,  no  one  who  knew'  him,  even  in  the 
far-off  distance  of  his  works,  can  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  doubt.  But  that  he  preserved  a  heart 
at  all,  after  the  training  which  his  father 
gave  him,  is  only  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  natural  sweetness  and  moral  beauty  ' 
of  the  man.  Indeed,  had  we  not  his  own 
word  for  it,  we  should  strongly  doubt  alike 
the  multitudinousness  of  the  studies  and 
the  inhumanity  of  the  teacher.  Not  that 
James  Mill  was  cruel  and  harsh.  He  was 
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simply  unlovely.  The  picture  drawn  by 
his  son,  apparently,  indeed,  quite  uncon 
scious  of  the  effect  that  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  reader’s  estimate  of  his  father, 
is  that  of  a  teaching  machine — grinding, 
driving,  planing,  trimming,  and- at  last 
turning  out  a  keen,  sharp,  polished  instru¬ 
ment,  as  much  a  distortion  of  what  the 
real  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have  become 
under  a  generous,  human  education,  as  if 
he  had  been  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the 
green  lanes  of  Newington,  or  consort  with 
the  silliest  boys  in  the  grammar-schools  of 
the  city. 

At  the  age  of  three  Mr.  Mill  was  learn¬ 
ing  Greek.  By  the  time  he  was  seven  he 
had  read  as  much  as  many  a  graduate  has 
gone  through  when  he  has  taken  his  de¬ 
gree.  At  twelve  he  had  mastered  the 
best  known  writers  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  could  boast  an  acquaintance  with 
those  authors  which  would  not  .disgrace  a 
scholar  who  made  pretensions  to  extensive 
classical  attainments.  Besides  these,  he 
gives  a  long  list  of  English  works.  Most 
of  this  was  accomplished  at  his  father’s 
study  table,  while  the  ‘  History  of  British 
India  ’  was  being  composed,  or  in  walks 
along  the  green  lanes  of  Stoke  Newington, 
which  were  agreeably  enlivened  by  the 
small  student’s  discourses  on  what  he 
had  learned  the  day  before,  while  the 
more  laborious  hours  were  diversified 
by  excursions  into  Roman  history,  and 
practice  in  the  composition  of  English 
verse. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  pursue  the 
stoiy  of  this  remarkable,  probably  unique 
eij^ation,  or  rather  instruction  and  rigor¬ 
ous  discipline,  into  all  its  parts,  and  along 
its  entire  course.  After  the  age  of  twelve 
(we  are  thankful  the  little  urchin  was  af- 
lowed  even  that  mercy)  he  commenced 
the  study  of  logic,  and  was  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  forms  and  exercises  of  the 
schools ;  his  Latin  and  Greek  were  kept 
up  by  the  constant  perusal  of  authors  in 
those  languages ;  attention  was  paid  to 
elocution  and  composition ;  and  special 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  admirable  results 
which  flowed  from  the  i>erusal  of  the 
‘  History  of  India,’  which  was  published 
in  the  year  1818.  Its  historic  worth,  its 
powerful  argumentation,  its  fine  treatment 
of  political  and  social  questions,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  render  it  very  influential  in  the 
discipline  of  Mill’s  youthful  powers  and 
the  formation  of  his  opinions.  Too  much 
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stress  seems  to  be  placed  upon  the  very 
plain-spoken  character  of  the  work  as  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  interest  of  the  author.  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  year  following  its 
publication  the  elder  Mill  w^  chosen  one 
of  the  assistants  of  the  examiners  of  In¬ 
dian  correspondence.  If  the  work  is  of 
so  stringent  and  severe  a  complexion,  it  is 
clear  that  the  East  India  directors  were 
influenced  in  their  choice  only  by  the  wor¬ 
thiness  of  the  canilidate,  and  in  this  case 
the  implication  is  not  just  that  English 
officials  are  unwilling  to  hear  and  stern  to 
avenge  any  criticism  upon  their  conduct 
and  aims.  But  one  of  the  defects  of 
Mill’s  character,  as  brought  out  in  the 
autobiography,  and  probably  produced  by 
the  education  which  his  father  gave  him, 
was  a  somewhat  petulant  impatience  with 
the  manners  of  his  nation,  and  a  certainly 
unjust  depreciation  of  the  worth  anti 
wholesomeness  of  English  thought  and  so¬ 
ciety.  His  lessons  had  been  learned  in  a 
school  which  indeed  disciplined  the  mind 
and  evolved  theories  most  industriously, 
but  did  little  or  nothing  to  teach  him 
what  his  fellow-men  were,  and  how  they 
felt,  and  what  they  required.  The  East 
India  Company’s  office,  and  the  work  of 
writing  despatches  were  in  after-life  not 
much  better  preparation  for  one  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  be  a  critic,  and  reformer  of  English 
customs  and  institutions. 

.  When  Mill  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  Continent.  visit  to  Ben- 
tham’s  brother  at  Pompignan  introduced 
him  to  the  l>eautiful  scenery  of  the  South  of 
France  and  the  Pyrenees.  'Phis  aided  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  his 
nature,  while,  during  this  stay  of  a  twelve- 
month,  he  was  enabled  to  master  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  read  much  of  French  literature. 
He  attended  lectures  on  science,  ‘meta¬ 
physics,  and  logic,  and  studied  the  higher 
mathematics.  But  according  to  his  own 
estimate,  the  greatest  advantage  which  he 
derived  from  this  episode  was  having 
breathed  the  free  and  genial  atmosphere 
of  Continental  life. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  Englishmen 
of  the  last  generation  was  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  A  precocious  child,  he  belied  the 
usual  law  of  such  childhoods  by  growing 
into  a  still  more  wonderful  man.  At  seven 
years  of  age  the  principle  of  utility  dawned 
upon  his  mind  when  reading  Telemachus. 
For  twenty-three  years  he  was  engaged  in 
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forming  opinions,  with  this  great  ruling 
principle  as  the  centre  around  which  all 
might  cluster.  The  remaining  fifty  he 
spent  in  promulgating  this  doctrine,  in  re¬ 
forming  all  institutions,  in  manufacturing 
codes  and  constitutions  for  any  people 
who  were  in  want  of  such  useful  articles 
of  life,  and  in  gathering  about  him  a  party ' 
or  a  sect  who  disbelieved  in  everybody  but 
themselves  and  Bentham,  and  were  sworn 
to  apply  Benthamism  to  all  social  and 
national  problems.  Bentham’s  father 
would  have  made  him  a  lawyer.  Bentham’s 
disciples  have  almost  made  him  a  god. 
Spite  of  tlie  queer  English  which  he  wrote, 
the  almost  buffoonery  in  which  he  some¬ 
times  indulged,  the  excessive  conceit  of 
the  teacher  and  the  abject  submission  of 
the  taught,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Jeremy  Bentham  has  exercised  a  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  thought  of  this 
generation,  especially  in  quickening  action 
in  relation  to  great  moral  and  legislative 
reforms. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Bentham’s  Eng¬ 
lish  disciples  was  Mr.  James  Mill.  They 
were  very  friendly,  and  in  this  intercourse 
the  younger  Mill  largely  shared.  The 
reading  of  the  ‘  I'raite  de  Legislation  ’  was 
an  epoch  in  his  life,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  many  a  student  of 
that  noteworthy  book.  ‘  The  greatest 
happiness  ’  principle  had  already  become 
the  standard  by  which  the  clever  youth 
was  taught  to  test  all  things.  The  free¬ 
dom  from  sentiment,  ‘  law  of  nature,’  ‘  right 
reason,’  ‘  moral  sense,’  which  had  been 
partially  given  by  the  teacliing  of  his  fa- 
ther  was  more  completely  attained  in  the 
influences  of  Bentham  and  his  writings. 
In  the  estimation  of  Mill,  their  destructive 
force  was  a  deluge,  so  far  as  all  former 
moralities  were  concerned.  Their  con¬ 
structive  power  was  the  ark  which  was  to 
save  him  and  all  other  philosophic  beings 
who  might  serve  to  multiply  and  re[)lenish 
the  coming  new  order.  Classification  was 
now  applied  to  the  most  complex  forms 
of  moral  worth  or  delinquency.  There 
was  opened  a  wide  prospect  not  only  of 
intellectual  achievement  but  also  of  prac¬ 
tical  good.  The  young  Benthamist  was 
an  enthusiast  in  the  hope  that  general  util¬ 
ity  would  be  the  magic  power  to  convert 
the  world,  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirits,  and 
to  bring  in  the  new  and  glorious  time. 
He  was  already  a  man,  or  rather  boy  with 
learned  acquirements,  many  theories,  much 


speculation.  The  structure  of  his  mental 
being  had  been  most  rapidly  and  com¬ 
pletely' raised,  and  it  only  needed  Ben¬ 
tham’s  maxim  clearly  apprehended  and 
fully  accepted  to  be  the  ‘  keystone  ’  of  the 
arch  which  held  together  the  detached 
and  fragmentary  component  parts  ‘  of  his 
knowledge  and  beliefs.’  It  was  more  than 
an  opinion — it  became  a  creed.  It  might 
have  received  the  high-sounding  rfhme  of 
a  philosophy.  Mill  himself  calls  it  a  re¬ 
ligion,  in  one  among  the  best  senses  of 
the  word,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  principle 
to  inculcate  and  diftuse  which  a  whole 
life  might  be  well  spent. 

Mill  was  especially  influenced  at  this 
time  by  a  work  published  at  that  time  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Philip  Beauchamp,  called 
‘  Analysis  of  the  Influence  of  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion  on  the  Temporal  Happiness  of 
Mankind.’  ’Phis  book  was  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  belief  in  the  light  of 
the  newly  found  principle  of  utility.  It 
did  not  treat  of  any  special  revelation,  but 
had  simply  to  deal  with  the  smallest  frag¬ 
ment  of  faith  which  might  still  linger  in 
the  mind  of  a  natural  deist.  Mill  does 
not  explicitly  state  the  eftect  of  the  work 
upon  him,  but  apparently  it  must  have 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  that  absolute  un¬ 
religious  state  of  mind  which  his  father 
had  taken  such  pains  to  cultivate.  It  is 
indeed  a  striking  picture.  The  lad  of  six¬ 
teen,  who  has  almost  exhausted  the  stores 
of  learning,  who  is  perfectly  practised  in 
analysis  and  thought,  who  has  founded  a 
philosophy  which  brings  all  his  opinions 
and  beliefs  into  a  well-rounded  sphere,  and 
has  finally  decided  to  do  without  any  re¬ 
ligion,  to  live  altogether  without  a  faith  ! 

Among  the  friends  with  whom  he  was 
most  familiar  at  this  period  of  his  life  two 
deserve  special  and  prominent  regard,  the 
one  from  his  world-wide  fame  and  justly- 
earned  renown,  the  other  from  the  pro¬ 
found  and  far-reaching  influence  which  he 
has  exerted.  The  first  of  these  was  Mr. 
George  Grote.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  banker,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to 
bind  him  to  the  monotonous  and  unphilo- 
sophic  tasks  of  the  bank-house  counter. 
Though  he* ably  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  office,  Mr.  Grote  never  ceased  the 
studies  which  had  commenced  in  the 
Charterhouse,  and  which  at  length  placed 
him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  English  histo¬ 
rians.  He  had  been  introduced  to  James 
Mill  by  Ricardo,  and  was  at  once  entranced 
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by  the  philosopher’s  splendid  powers.  He 
enrolled  himself  almost  immediately  as  one 
of  James  Mill’s  ardent  admirers  and  disci¬ 
ples.  Quite  alive  to  the  faults  of  manner 
and  spirit  which  detracted  from  the  perfect¬ 
ness  of  Mill’s  intellectual  companionship, 
he  yet  could  not  fail  highly  to  regard  the 
wisdom  and  acuteness  of  this  remarkable 
man.  He  imbibed  Mill'.c  antipathies  as 
well  aS*his  opinions.  'I'here  was  a  peculiar 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  ruling  classes  in 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  official,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  this,  he  entertained  a  lively 
prejudice  against  the  h^stablished  Church. 
If  he  had  not  tlie  positive  faith,  he  had  at 
least  the  negative  detestation  of  the  most 
fanatical  dissenter.  These  two  hatreds  Mr. 
(irote  most  successfully  caught,  and 
although  his  opinions  were  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  and  his  spirit  much  softened  as  he 
passed  through  middle  age,  and  approach¬ 
ed  the  close  of  his  life,  to  the  last  he  re¬ 
tained  traces  of  the  inlluence  which  fifty 
years  before  he  had  first  experienced  from 
intercourse  with  James  Mill.  He  was  at 
‘•this  iieriochbusily  engaged  at  the  bank,  but 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  new  teacher.  The  Toryism  of 
his  feather  and  the  Evangelical  sentiments 
of  his  mother  were  of  little  avail  against 
the  white  hot  logic  and  radical  fervor  of 
Mill.  'I'hough  some  years  die  senior  of 
the  son,  he  enjoyed  his  comiiany  and  con¬ 
versation,  and  Mill  very  properly  and 
gracefully  makes  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  the 
fine  intellectual  and  moral  influence  of  Mr. 
Grote. 

The  other  person  to  whom  reference  is 
made  above  was  John  Austin,  late  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Jurisprudence  in  University  College, 
who,  after  serving  in  the  army  until  the 
establishment  of  peace,  sold  his  commission 
and  entered  as  a  student  for  the  bar,  in  the 
studies  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  work  which  he  afterwards  performed 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  on  jurisprudence. 
Like  Coleridge,  Austin  was  gifted  with  re¬ 
markable  powers  of  speech.  He  had 
peculiar  mental  force,  and  this  was  com¬ 
bined  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  an 
appearance  of  reserved  force  of  will  which 
rendered  personal  intercourse  with  him  of 
the  very  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
worth.  His  lx>oks  are  unhappy  examples 
of  unfinished  work.  But  his  occasional 
conversations  were  amongst  the  finest 
educational  influences  which  his  contem- 
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poraries  enjoyed.  The  effect  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  and  |)ersonal  character  upon  John 
Stuart  Mill  are  quite  incalculable.  By  his 
own  showing  it  was  evidently  quite  unique, 
and  perhaps  second  only  to  that  of  his 
father  and  Mr.  Bentham. 

Amongst  others  in  the  intellectual  circle 
into  which  he  was  intro<luced  were  Charles 
Austin,  Macaulay,  Hyde,  Charles  Villiers, 
Lord  Belj)er,  Romilly,  Eyton  'I'ooke,  Ellis, 
George  Graham,  an<l  John  Arthur  Roe¬ 
buck.  In  May,  1823,  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  office  of  Examiners  of 
Indian  Correspondence,  where  he  advanced 
by  the  usual  steps  of  seniority  until,  the 
year  before  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
Company,  he  reached  the  highest  post  in 
his  office  and  was  made  examiner.  How 
far  the  writing  of  despatches  for  the  East 
India  Company  would  help  a  man  to 
become  a  reformer  in  England  may  be  a 
very  fair  question  for  debate. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Mill  at  least 
considered  his  official  position  to  have  been 
of  considerable  value  to  him  as  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  reformer  of  the  opinions  and  institutions 
of  his  time. 

Twenty  years  before  this  time  some 
young  spirits  in  the  northern  capital  had 
conceived,  matured,  and  executed  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  had  resulted  in  no  small  gain  to 
their  masters — the  English  Whigs.  That 
party  of  politics,  as  well  as  general  litera¬ 
ture,  had  not  a  little  profited  by  the  Ju/in- 
burgh  followed  by  its  equally  able 

and  influential  contemporary,  \}ne^uartcrl\, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Tories.  These 
Reviews  had  done  much  to  give  intelli¬ 
gence  and  vigor  to  the  conflict  of  parties, 
whilst  they  wrought  high  service  in  the 
cause  of  English  letters.  But  a  new  era 
was  dawning.  Bentham  had  thought,  had 
written,  and  aided  by  the  able  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Dumont  and  the  elder  Mill,  had 
been  even  understood.  But  Bentham  was 
hardly  an  oracle  in  the  Edinburgh,  and 
certainly  was  no  high  pontiff  to  the  Quar¬ 
terly.  \\’higgery  and  Toryism  were  not 
now  the  only  political  i)arties.  Theirs 
was  a  liberalism  that  astonished  Jeffrey, 
and  might  have  thrown  even  Sydney  Smith 
into  a  j)aroxysm  of  alarm.  The  party  who 
called  themselves,  or  were  called  ‘  Radi¬ 
cals,’  felt  the  need  of  some  literary  organ 
which  should  cope  in  form  and  character 
even  with  the  already-established  periodi¬ 
cals.  Thus  arose  the  idea  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review,  which  was  first  talked  of  by 
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Bentham  and  James  Mill,  though  it  did  not 
become  an  actual  project  until  the  voice  of 
the  younger  Mill  was  heard  in  the  councils 
of  the  rising  party.  Bentham  at  length  de¬ 
termined  to  start  the  Review  upon  his  own 
risks,  and  was  very  anxious  that  James 
Mill  should  accept  the  post  of  editor. 
'I'his  was  thought  incompatible  with  the 
appointment  at  the  India  House,  whether 
from  lack  of  time  or  from  the  pronounced 
opinion  which  the  Review  might  have  to 
express  upon  questions  related  to  the 
Company  does  not  appear  from  the  son’s 
words. 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  a  personage 
who  has  figured  very  largely  in  the  annals 
of  the  Bentham  school.  Mr.  John  Bow¬ 
ring,  better  known  to  this  age  as  Sir  John, 
w.'is  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  temperament  and 
multifarious  learning,  who  obtained  a  mas¬ 
tery  over  a  large  number  of  languages,  and 
became  finally  the  editor  of  Bentham’s 
works,  and  the  compiler  of  Bentham’s  life. 
His  labors  in  connection  with  British 
affairs  in  China  are  well  known,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  live  longest  in  the 
recollection  of  posterity,  not  as  a  zealous 
reformer,  a  vigorous  scholar,  and  a  passion¬ 
ate  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  utility,  but 
from  one  or  two  hymns  which  he  wrote, 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  religious 
services  of  the  almost  universal  Church. 
There  is  a  strange  irony  in  the  history  of 
human  renown.  ^  Bowring’s  party  would 
()erhaps  think  it  small  praise  that  he  should 
gain  some  little  of  that  kind  of  fame  of 
which  Dr.  Watts  is  the  immortal  type, 
while  all  his  fine-spun  theories  and  splen¬ 
did  achievements  in  reformative  measures 
should  be  held  for  little  worth.  Posterity 
has  odd  standards  of  glory. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  little  sympathy  between 
the  Mills  and  Mr.  Bowring.  Whether 
each  wished  to  monopolize  the  idol  for 
himself,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  picture  of 
the  elder  Mill  drawn  by  Bowring  in  his 
memoirs  of  Bentham,  and  which  received 
countenance  in  the  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon  that  work, 
was  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  memory 
of  the  historian  of  British  India,  and  elicit¬ 
ed  from  his  son,  in  a  memorable  letter  to 
the  editor,  which  had  the  extraordinary 
and  exceptional  honor  of  an  insertion  in 
the  next  number,  a  defence  of  his  father 
which  was  alike  just  to  the  reputation  of 
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the  dead,  and  honorable  to  the  affection 
of  the  living.  The  references  to  Bowring 
in  the  autobiography  show  a  continued 
sentiment  of  evident  dislike. 

In  one  whose  language  was  not  general¬ 
ly  severe,  these  words  are  remarkable.  He 
tells  us  that  his  father  ‘  had  seen  little  of 
Bowring,  but  knew  enough  of  him  to  form 
a  strong  opinion  ’  (we  may  conjecture  in 
what  terms  James  Mill  w'ould  express  him¬ 
self  when  he  had  formed  a  strong  opinion) 

‘  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  entirely  different 
type  from  what  my  father  considered  suit¬ 
able  for  conducting  a  political  and  philoso¬ 
phical  Review ;  and  he  augured  so  ill  of 
the  enterprise,  that  he  regretted  it  altoge¬ 
ther,  feeling  persuaded  not  only  that  Mr. 
Bentham  would  lose  his  money,  but  that 
discredit  would  probably  be  brought  upon 
Radical  principles.’  It  is  notunrefreshing 
to  some  who  may  be  compelled  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  an  occasional  religious 
squabble,  to  find  that  even  in  the  airy 
heights  of  philosophical  radicalism,  where 
religion  is  quite  out  of  court,  and  even  the 
existence  of  God  is  ignored  on  principles 
of  utility,  human  nature  asserts  itself,  and 
displays  the  spirit  which  leads  to  misunder- 
derstanding  and  strife.  'I'he  petty  jealous¬ 
ies  which  the  sects,  alas,  display,  are  sure¬ 
ly  alien  to  the  sublime  society  of  pure 
intelligence  and  right  reason,  d'lie  pliilo- 
sophical  Ephraim  never  envies  the  philo¬ 
sophical  Judah.  Judah  the  Utilitarian 
never  vexes  Ephraim  the  Benthamite.  And 
yet  it  is  so ;  and  the  strife  does  not  cease 
after  the  death  of  the  striving  ones.  We 
need  here,  as  surely  as  for  the  religionists, 
the  spirit  of  a  ‘  sweet  reasonableness.’ 

At  all  events,  the  Review  was  started, 
and  Mr.  Bowring  became  its  editor.  To 
the  first  number  James  Mill  contributed 
what  has  always  been  a  rara  avis  in  review 
articles — namely,  a  criticism  upon  another 
review.  He  examined  the  course  of  the 
Edinburgh  from  its  commencement,  and 
created  no  little  stir  by  what  was  probably 
regarded  as  at  once  a  breach  of  good  lite¬ 
rary  etiquette,  and  a  very  able  performance. 
But  James  Mill’s  article  on  the  Edinburgh 
was  like  the  sermon  of  a  hot  controversial¬ 
ist.  It  included  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  mere  review  of  the  Review.  The 
stern  democrat  very  easily  passed  from  the 
Edinburgh  to  a  vigorous  denunciation  of 
the  entire  British  constitution.  It  was 
delenda  esi  Carthago  in  the  mouth  of  the 
English  Radical  Party  leaders  were  not 
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spared.  The  Whigs  found  that  they  had 
a  new  foe,  more  uncompromising  than  any 
who  had  before  attacked  them,  and  giving 
signs  of  an  ability  which  even  the  pages  of 
their  natural  opponents  had  not  displayed. 
The  blow  fell  with  prodigious  force.  It 
was  at  once  the  war  cry  and  the  sword 
sweep  of  fighting  Radicalism.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  formed  a  party  and 
launched  the  IVrst/ninsifr. 

John  Stuart  Mill  followed  up  the  subject 
in  the  second  number.  James  Mill  con¬ 
tinued  his  labors  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Bingham,  afterwards  the  magistrate,  look¬ 
ed  after  the  literary  and  artistic  portions. 
Austin  and  Grote  wrote  an  article  a-piece. 
Charles  .Austin,  Fonblanque,  Ellis,  Eyton 
Tooke,  Graham,  and  Roebuck  were  more 
regular  contributors.  Mill  himself  was  the 
most  prolific  writer,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
be  quite  pleased  with  the  Review  as  a 
whole.  ‘  It  is  worth  nothing  as  a  fact,’ 
says  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  in  the  history  of  Bentham¬ 
ism  that  the  periodical  organ  by  which  it 
tyas  best  known  was  from  the  first  extreme¬ 
ly  unsatisfactory  to  those  whose  opinions 
on  all  subjects  it  was  supposed  specially  to 
represent.’  We  may  faintly  picture  the 
life  that  poor  Bowring  must  have  led  be¬ 
tween  the  conflicting  claims  and  somewhat 
vigorous  criticism  of  these  young  Bentham¬ 
ites.  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  would  be 
a  poor  comparison.  In  the  office  of  the 
Westminster  the  unhappy  editor  had  no 
kind  Providence  which  interested  itself  in 
his  behalf,  and  closed  the  young  lions’ 
mouths.  It  is  clear,  howfever,  that  the  Re- 
vieiv  must  have  done  good  w-ork  for  the 
school  which  it  represente<i,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  Sir  John  Bowring  should  be  cre¬ 
dited  with  some  of  that  success. 

Mill  was  now  brought  into  closer  con¬ 
nection  with  the  leading  men  of  the  time, 
not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  the  more 
public  sphere  of  politics,  and  his  opinions 
having  become  established  and  system¬ 
atized,  they  were  soon  converted  by  him 
into  a  propaganda.  In  a  word,  Bentham¬ 
ism,  as  taught  and  promulgated  by  James 
Mill,  became  a  religion.  There  was  no 
God  but  Bentham,  and  John  Stuart  was  his 
prophet.  The  father  had  three  channels 
by  which  he  hoped  to  convert  the  world. 
The  first  was  his  son,  whom  he  had  trained 
w'ith  the  special  object  of  his  becoming  the 
interpreter  and  apostle  of  his  own  principle. 
The  second  was  the  small  but  influential 
party  who  gathered  round  Charles  Aus¬ 


tin,  and  numbered  among  its  members 
such  names  as  Strutt,  afterwards  Lord 
Belper,  and  Romilly,  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  Sir  Samuel.  The  third  was  a  still 
younger  race  of  Cambridge  men,  com¬ 
panions  of  Tooke  and  Butler,  together  with 
a  more  promiscuous  crowd  of  persons, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  press,  such  as 
Black  and  Fonblanque.  These  formed 
the  ‘  Philosophic  Radicals,’  who  combined 
the  philosophy  of  Hartley — which  Mill 
earnestly  adopted — with  the  political  and 
legislative  principles  of  Bentham.  The 
school  consisted  chiefly  of  young  men. 
Bentham  was  a  somewhat  far  ofT-divinity. 
James  Mill  was  the  expounder  and  teacher 
round  whose  feet  they  delightedly  gather¬ 
ed.  Their  enthusiasm  grew  as  their  prin¬ 
ciples  were  developed.  They  hoped  to 
rival  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century. 
Young  .Mill  was  perhaps  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  of  them  411.  Without  much  sense 
of  true  benevolence,  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  good  was  yet  a  magical  power. 
He  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  region  of 
speculative  opinion.  Feeling  w.as  the  red 
rag  against  which  they  all  ran  wildly. 
From  the  side  which  they  attacked  there 
came  plenty  of  invective  and  good  hearty 
abuse.  The  philosophers  and  Radicals  do 
not  seem  to  have  failed  in  vigorous  reply. 
They  hoped  to  regenerate  mankind,  but  it 
was  to  be  by  the  education  of  the  intellect 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  selfish  feel¬ 
ings.  It  is  satisfactory  .to  learn  from  so 
high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Mill  himself  that 
‘  not  any  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Ben- 
thamities  and  Utilitarians  of  that  day  now 
relies  mainly  upon  it  for  the  general 
amendment  of  human  conduct.’  The  ac¬ 
knowledgment  does  honor  to  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  great  philosopher’s  nature, 
and  will  be  accepterl  as  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  position  of  those  who  believe 
that  man  can  l)e  regenerated  only  by  the 
excitement  and  culture  of  the  love  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  unselfish  sentiments  of  his  na¬ 
ture. 

Space  permits  only  of  a  brief  reference 
to  the  class  which  was  forme<l  at  Mr. 
Grote’s  house  in  'Threadneedle-street,  for 
the  perusal  and  discussion  of  works  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  more  abstract  questions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  relationship  of  society.  Ellis,  Graham, 
Prescott,  Roebuck,  Grote,  and  Mill  met 
for  an  hour  once  a  week,  and  thus  went 
through  James  Mill’s  ‘  Political  Econo- 
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my,’  Ricardo,  Bailey,  a  course  of  logic, 
and  especially  Mill’s  ‘  Analysis  of  the 
Human  Mind.’  The  exercise  was  a  most 
useful  one,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  was  done,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  sifting  of  every  subject  proved  not 
only  a  discipline  to  their»minds,  but  was  a 
fertile  source  of  after  achievements.  Some 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  chief  works  owe  their  origin 
to  these  meetings. 

They  also  took  part  in  a  series  of  public 
discussions  in  Chancery-lane  with  the 
Owenites,  and  out  of  this  grew  a  debating 
society,  attended  by  many  whose  names 
have  since  become  almost  household 
words. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mill  went  through 
a  remarkable  transformation,  important  in 
its  immediate  effects,  and  perhaps  still  more 
important  in  its  ultimate  issues.  The  strain 
of  constant  work  at  last  told  upon  him. 
He  was  evidently  broken  down  in  nervous 
power,  and  there  set  in  a  tide  of  profound 
melancholy  which  threatened  utterly  to 
overwhelm  him.  After  embracing  Ben¬ 
thamism  and  joining  in  the  starting  of  the 
WesiminsUr,  he  seems  to  have  gained  an 
object  in  life — he  determined  to  become  a 
reformer.  'I'liere  were  abuses  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  j)lenty  of  dragons  to  guard  the 
way ;  to  be  the  destroyer  of  the  dragons, 
and  to  rectify  the  wrongs  of  the  social  state 
was  an  end  worthy  of  a  philosopher’s  son 
and  the  almost  adopted  heir  of  Bentham’s 
system.  All  went  well  for  a  time.  The 
young  reformers  made  noise  enough  ;  and 
the  dragons  whom  they  smote  roared  loud¬ 
ly,  aiui  endeavored  with  sufficient  mad¬ 
ness  to  crush  the  bold  aggressors.  Mill 
was  now  tw’enty  years  old — an  old  age  for 
one  who  read  Greek  at  three,  and  studied 
Aristotle  and  PJato  at  seven.  A  sudden 
thought  occurred  to  him,  and  that  when  he 
was  in  a  mood  which  he  describes  as  a 
dull  state  of  nerves,  when  what  is  pleasure 
at  other  times  becomes  insipid  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  the  state  in  which  he  supposes  con¬ 
verts  to  Methodism  are  when  smitten  by 
the  first  ‘  conviction  of  sin.’  Probably 
Mr.  Mill  never  conversed  with  a  person  un¬ 
der  such  ‘  conviction  of  sin.’  He  may 
have  found  that  something  very  different 
from  ‘  nerves  ’  has  to  do  with  that  spiritual 
experience.  Indeed,  the  entire  phraseo¬ 
logy  of  the  passage  in  the  autobiography 
shows  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  spheres 
of  life  to  which  he  refers,  that  the  qualify¬ 
ing  expression  ‘  I  should  think  ’  scarcely 


covers  its  gratuitous,  and,  to  a  large  and 
worthy  section  of  his  fellow-men,  almost 
insulting,  impertinence.  In  this  frame 
of  mind  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  him¬ 
self,  ‘Suppose  that  all  of  your  objects 
in  life  were  realized,  that  all  the  changes  in 
institutions  and  opinions  which  you  are 
looking  forward  to  could  be  completely  ef¬ 
fected  at  this  very  instant ;  would  this  be  a 
great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  ?’  To  this 
his  heart  answered.  No !  and  life  became 
a  blank  ;  his  spirit  sank  within  him  ;  all  the 
fair  edifice  of  thought  and  hope  and  high 
purpose;  which  had  been  erected  at  such 
cost  and  care,  vanished  like  a  dream. 
His  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
pursuit.  When  the  end  was  attained,  the 
pursuit  was  over,  and  there  was  no  more 
joy  in  living. 

Time  brought  no  alleviation  to  the  sad¬ 
ness.  He  says  that  Coleridge’s  lines  ex¬ 
pressed  exactly  his  condition, — 

‘  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void  dark  and  drear, 

A  dreary,  stifled,  unimpas-sioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear.’ 

All  exertion  now  was  difficult.  Books 
gave  him  no  enjoyment.  He  loved  no 
companion  sufficiently  to  confide  his  sor¬ 
row  to  a  sympathetic  heart.  He  feared  to 
tell  his  grief  lest  it  should  .seem  too  trifling 
a  distress.  His  father  was  the  very  last 
man  to  whom  he  would  have  appealed. 
It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  James  Mill 
had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  mental  state 
as  his  son  was  suffering  from.  The  educa¬ 
tion  he  had  given  him  had  no  outlook  for 
such  a  crisis  as  this ;  and  so,  alone,  and 
without  a  ray  of  light,  the  young  man  bore 
his  bitter  misery.  It  is  strange  that  he  did 
not  now  question  the  wisdom  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  which  resulting  in  this  condition  had 
yet  no  healing  for  his  own  ill ;  indeed,  the 
teacher  seemed  absolutely  unconscious 
that  such  a  thing  could  be.  True,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  doubt  some  of  the  applications  of 
his  father’s  principles,  but  it  was  only  to 
take  refuge  in  the  opinion  that  he  had 
been  too  strictly  trained  in  the  analytic 
habit.  His  doubt  did  not  compel  him  to 
seek  a  sphere  of  human  sympathy  and  ac¬ 
tion  altogether  neglected  by  the  school  in 
which  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  life  without  an  ideal,  a  re¬ 
ligion  without  a  God,  and,  awaking  to  a 
sense  of  certain  ignored  and  forgotten 
powers  within  him,  he  found  that  they  met 
with  no  response  to  their  cry ;  but  he  was 
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alone  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  answer 
but  the  echo  of  his  own  wretchedness. 
What  might  the  man  not  have  become  for 
himself  and  for  his  age,  if  some  Ananias 
could  have  found  him  in  his  blindness,  and 
gave  him  sight ! 

A  mind  of  the  character  and  culture  of 
Mr.  Mill  was  not  likely  to  remain  for  ever 
in  the  gloom.  A  faint  response  of  sensi¬ 
bility  to  a  passage  in  the  ‘  Memoirs  of 
Marmontel’  reveale<l  to  himself  the  fact 
that  the  springs  of  his  affections  had  not 
been  altogether  dried  up.  'I’he  flinty  rock 
was  smitten,  and  a  stream,  though  only  a 
trickling  one,  flowed  in  the  desert  and  re¬ 
freshed  his  soul.  The  engagements  and 
enjoyments  of  life  regained  their  influence 
over  him.  He  found  that  life  was  worth 
living  for ;  and  though  he  had  occasional 
returns  of  the  fits  of  melancholy,  they 
were  never  of  long  duration,  and  not  of 
such  utter  hopelessness  as  the  first. 

The  result  of  this  experience  was  two¬ 
fold.  He  began  to  regard  as  of  import¬ 
ance  the  culture  of  the  inner  life,  and  he 
formed  a  theory  altogether  different  from 
that  which  had  hitherto  guided  him. 
Happiness  was  still  received  as  the  *  test 
of  rules  of  conduct,  the  proper  end  of 
life.’  But  it  was  not  to  be  gained  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  ever  before  the  mind.  Men  seem^ 
to  him  to  be  happy  not  in  so  far  as  they 
sought  happiness,  but  in  so  far  as  they 
sought  something  else.  ‘  The  enjoyments 
of  life  are  sufficient  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
thing  when  they  are  taken  en  passant, 
without  being  made  a  'principal  object. 
Once  make  them  so  and  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  felt  to  be  insufficient.  They  will 
not  bear  a  scrutinizing  examination.’ 
These  words  are  remarkable  as  coming 
from  the  pen  of  England’s  modem  teacher 
of  logic  and  morals.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  not  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  but  this  observation  ap- 
I>ears  to  exhibit  all  the  faults  of  bad  reason¬ 
ing  and  but  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
real  nature  of  man.  The  idea  of  happi¬ 
ness  here  expounded  is  wofully  incom¬ 
plete.  Some  very  simple  people,  who 
have  no  notion  of  either  logical  or  ethical 
systems,  could  teach  Mr.  Mill  and  his 
school  very  much  of  which  they  seem  not 
even  to  dream.  If  that,  too,  which  is  the 
test  of  conduct  must  not  be  present  to  the 
mind  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  may  we  not 
suspect  it  as  the  sole  and  thorough-going 
solvent  for  all  the  perplexed  problems  of 


good  and  evil  ?  It  is  strange  that  the 
philosopher  should  not  have  sus|)ccted  his 
theory  of  happiness  as  the  end  of  life, 
when  it  proved  itself  such  only  by  indirect 
means.  The  narrowness  of  outlook  which 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  every 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  James  Mill, 
seems  then  to  have  clung  to  the  thinking 
of  the  son.  Man’s  mind  and  heart,  his 
nature  and  life  are  of  far  wider  extent  than 
either  of  these  sharp  and  peculiarly  subtle 
thinkers  ever  seem  to  have  conceived.  Per¬ 
haps  if  .Vlr.  Mill  had  not  been  in  the  remark¬ 
able  condition  of  ‘  one  who  has  even  not 
had  a  religion  ’  to  give  up,  his  view  of  men 
and  conduct  would  not  have  lost  in  ful¬ 
ness  and  in  truth. 

When  Mill  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  met  the  lady  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
sprang  up  a  friendship  which,  when  it 
deepened  into  the  closer  relationship  of 
marriage,  presented  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  examples  of  jrerfect  union  which  biog¬ 
raphy  has  ever  related.  She  was  the  wife 
of  a  Mr.  Taylor,  a  man  of  high  character 
and  liberal  opinions,  but  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  those  mental  and 
aesthetic  tastes  which  would  make  his  un¬ 
ion  with  his  wife  in  every  way  complete. 
Ht  was  very  fortunate  to  win  the  hand  of 
such  a  woman ;  and  her  regard  for  her 
husband  remained  unbroken  until  his 
deatli,  when  she  deeply  and  truly  lament¬ 
ed  his  loss.  But  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Mill  was  altogether  of  a  different  order. 
Their  tastes  blended,  their  views  of  life 
were  one,  their  ambition  turned  toward  a 
common  object.  Indeed,  if  much  that  he 
says  of  his  wife  is  not  to  be  put  down  to 
the  romance  of  affection,  it  is  to  her  that 
he  owes  the  inspiration  of  his  best  w’orks. 
She  l^came  to  him  the  supreme  object  of 
regard.  Mill  had  no  great  faith  in  a  God. 
He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  a  god-  , 
dess,  And  it  is  clear  that  the  instincts  of 
worship  and  religion  which  he  undoubted¬ 
ly  possessed  found  some  object  of  adora¬ 
tion  in  the  noble  woman  who  was  honor¬ 
ed  to  bear  his  name. 

She  was  of  beautiful  person  and  highly- 
cultivated  mind,  able  to  pour  forth  the 
treasures  of  her  nature  in  admirable  words. 
Those  who  knew  her  in  the  common  in¬ 
tercourse  of  society,  recognized  her  as  a 
wit  and  a  woman  of  peculiar  distinction. 
She  possessed  a  warm  and  kindly  soul,  that 
was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  feelings  of  lib- 
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erty  and  humanity.  She  was  remarkably 
clear,  accurate,  and  swift  in  the  lowers  of 
her  intuitions,  and  added  to  all  her  mental 
characteristics  the  charm  which  arises  from 
a  poetic  an«l  glowing  temperament.  She 
seems  to  have  been  saved  from  the  coarse¬ 
ness  and  strenuous  tone  of  the  typical 
strong-minded  woman,  although  probably 
some  of  her  opinions  might  shock  staid 
Ijeople,  who  are  innocent  alike  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  new  era.  A 
true  womanliness  redeemed  her  from  the 
corrupting  influences  of  these  so-called  ad¬ 
vanced  opinions.  Her  presence  in  her 
husband’s  life  was  like  the  song  of  the  lark 
as  he  rises  in  the  morning  anti  floods  the 
clear  air  from  which  the  shadows  of  the 
night  have  only  just  withdrawn,  with  a 
melody  pure  as  the  dewdrop  that  is  falling 
from  his  wing.  T'here  is  something  ethe¬ 
real  and  spiritual  in  the  tone  which  ani¬ 
mates  Mill’s  words  as  he  speaks  of  his 
wife,  while  at  the  same  time  the  union  of 
the  thoughtful  and  the  practical  which  was 
found  in  her  nature,  served  to  direct  her 
husband’s  speculations  towards  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  the  actual.  The  history  of  let¬ 
ters  scarcely  furnishes  another  example  of 
so  complete  a  blending  of  tastes,  objects, 
and  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
open  confession  on  the  man’s  part  of  -the 
vast  obligation  under  which  he  rested  to 
his  wife. 

With  the  introduction  and  friendship  of 
Mrs.  Taylor,  the  formative  influences 
which  combined  to  educate  John  Stuart 
Mill  may  be  said  to  have  ceased.  Up  to 
thirty  years  of  age  we  may  consider  him 
as  engaged  in  forming  his  opinions  and 
gaining  material  for  the  work  of  life.  At 
first,  the  strict  mental  discipline  of  his 
father’s  study  ;  then  the  influence  of  Ben- 
tham  and  the  school  which  gathered 
round  James  Mill ;  next,  the  personal  ex¬ 
periences  through  which  he  passed  away 
from  Benthamism  and  philosophical  Radi¬ 
calism  into  a  somewhat  wider  aspect  of  life, 
and  a  more  generous  estimate  of  man  and 
society  ;  and  finally  the  inspiriftion  derived 
from  his  friendship  with  Mrs.  Taylor — all 
these  phases  of  his  history  produced  their 
natural  effect,  and  made  him  to  be,  per¬ 
haps,  the  foremost  Englishman  of  his  time 
in  the  region  of  speculative  philosophy. 

He  became  a  regular  writer  in’  maga¬ 
zines  and  reviews,  and  made  preparations 
for  his  works  of  greater  weight.  He  la¬ 
bored  hard  to  give  Radicalism  more  force 


in  the  reformed  House  of  Commons,  but 
found  that  the  expectations  of  what  the 
Radical  members  would  achieve,  was  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  a  dream.  In  1833  he  was 
associated  with  Fonblanque  on  the  Exam¬ 
iner.  In  1834  he  published  comments  on 
passing  events,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Notes 
on  the  Newspapers,’  in  the  Monthly  Repos¬ 
itory,  which  was  then  editerl  by  Fox,  the 
Unitarian  minister,  afterwards  member  for 
Oldham.  In  this  journal  appeared  his 
theory  of  poetry,  afterwards  published  in 
the  ‘  Dissertations ;’  and  among  other 
writings  of  this  date,  special  reference 
ought  to  be  made  to  a  critical  account  of 
Bentham’s  philosophy,  which  he  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Bulwer’s  ‘  England  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish.’  Part  of  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
text,  and  the  rest  in  appendix.  Mill 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  escaping 
from  the  shackles  of  his  father’s  powerful 
mind.  Though  defending  the  doctrines 
of  Hartley  and  the  principles  of  Utilitari¬ 
anism  from  a  severe  attack  made  upon 
them  by  Sedgwick  in  his  ‘  Discourses  on 
the  Studies  of  Cambridge,’  he  continued 
to  ‘  insert  a  number  of  the  opinions  which 
constituted  his  view  of  these  subjects  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  his  old  associ¬ 
ates.’  The  opposition  of  the  elder  Mill 
was  probably  tempered  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  advance  in  his  own  position  and  the 
debility  produced  by  declining  health. 
He  was  suffering  from  consumption,  and 
died  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1835. 

Mill  was  now  left  alone  to  carry  out  the 
great  mission  for  which  he  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Bentham  and  his  father.  His 
chief  employment  was  the  preparation  of 
the  ‘  Logic,’  and  writing  for  the  Westmin¬ 
ster,  which  had  passed  entirely  into  his 
hands.  He  opened  its  pages  to  a  far  wi¬ 
der  school  of  writers  than  had  hitherto 
contributed  to  it.  Amongst  these  were 
Sterling,  whose  name  will  be  preserved 
in  his  ‘  Life,’  written  by  Carlyle,  and 
Carlyle  himself,  the  references  to  whom  in 
the  autobiography  are  very  touching  anfl 
generous.  The  ‘  Logic  ’  was  published  in 
the  spring  of  1843,  and  was  at  once  re¬ 
ceived  with  very  general  acclamation. 
The  work  soon  became  a  text-book  in  the 
schools,  and  quite  a  standard  authority  on 
the  side  of  those  who  held  that  all  know¬ 
ledge  is  derived  from  experience,  and  ‘{all 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  principally 
from  the  direction  given  to  the  associa¬ 
tions.’  The  effect  produced  by  this  work 
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during  the  present  generation  in  comple¬ 
ting  the  revival  of  a  true  system  of  logical 
study,  which  was  commenced  by  Whately, 
can  never  be  over-rated.  Quite  apart 
from  any  question  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  set  forth  by  Mill,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  by  far  the  greatest  book  in 
the  English  language  ujx)n  that  subject  is 
the  now  universally  known  and  studied 
‘  System  of  Logic.’  The  point  on  which 
Mill  seems  most  disposed  to  base  the 
worth  of  his  book  is  its  endeavor  to  com¬ 
bat  the  philosophy  of  intuition,  as  to  the 
real  value  of  mathematical  and  physical 
truths,  and'the  true  character  of  necessary 
truths ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  by  the 
majority  of  readers  the  ‘  Logic’  is  chiefly 
prized  for  its  masterly  discussion  of  the 
scientific  forms  of  physical  research.  It 
has  given  to  Logic  a  wider  reach,  and 
saved  it  from  the  charge  of  mere  trifling 
with  names  and  figures  without  any  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature. 

Mill  had  passed  out  of  the  school  of 
Bentham  and  his  father,  only  to  enter  that 
of  Mrs.  Taylor.  He  retired  from  society, 
of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  unqualified 
contempt,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
only  a  limited  circle.  He  became  more 
‘heretical,’  and  believed  that  his  heresies 
were  the  most  essential  part  of  his  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
As  a  Benthamite  he  seems  to  have  been 
only  Democratic.  Now  he  became  a 
Socialist,  but  with  strong  qualifying  con¬ 
victions  in  the  direction  of  individual 
liberty.  How  far  his  socialism  took  a 
practical  form  we  are  not  told.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  w-as  only  a 
speculative  principle,  not  carried  out  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  possible  application, 
although  Mill  was  always  generous  and 
self-sacrificing. 

The  ‘Political  Economy,’  which  con¬ 
tained  these  advanced  views,  was  now  in 
hand.  It  was  published  early  in  1848, 
and  commanded  a  success  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  ‘  Logic,’  and  has  in  its 
turn  become  a  standard  work.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  occasionally  in  papers  and 
magazines,  and  commenced  and  finished 
many  essays  which  appear  never  to  have 
seen  the  light.  In  1851  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  had  lost  her  first  hus¬ 
band  two  years  previously.  In  1856  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Examiner 
of  Indian  Correspondence,  the  highest 
post  in  the  office  where  he  had  lal^red 


for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  action  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  terminated  the  existence  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  remon¬ 
strance  which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
company  was  said  by  a  leading  politician 
to  be  the  very  best  State  paper  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  was  offered  a  seat  in  the 
Council  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  first  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India.  This,  as  well  as  a 
subsequent  offer  from  the  Council  itself, 
he  persistently  declined; 

His  ‘  Liberty,’  perhaps  his  greatest 
work,  appeared  soon  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  which  melancholy  event  occurred  in 
the  winter  of  1858.  The  words  with 
which  he  refers  to  its  publication  breathe 
the  tenderest  sentiment.  ‘  .After  my  irre¬ 
parable  loss,  one  of  my  earliest  cares  was 
to  print  and  publish  the  treatise,  so  much 
of  which  was  the  work  of  her  whom  I  had 
lost,  and  consecrate  it  to  her  memory. 
I  have  made  no  alteration  or  addition  to 
it,  nor  shall  I  ever.  'I'hough  it  wants  the 
last  touch  of  her  hand,  a  substitute  for 
that  touch  shall  never  be  attempted  by 
mine.’  He  also  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  ‘  Dissertations  and  Discussions.’ 
In  i860  and  1861  he  wrote  ‘Considera¬ 
tions  on  Representative  Government,’  and 
‘  The  Subjection  of  Women,’  the  latter  of 
which  was  not  published  until  1869.  This 
was  followed  by  ‘Utilitarianism,’  the 
‘  Examination  of  Sir  VViiliam  Hamilton’« 
Philosophy,’  the  volume  on  ‘  Auguste 
Comte  and  Positivism,’  shorter  articles 
upon  various  subjects,  and  an  edition  of 
James  Mill’s  ‘.Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind,’  with  notes.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  last,  Mill  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Grote, 
Dr.  Findlater,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Bain. 

These  make  up  a  tolerably  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  works  which  in  their  class  deserv¬ 
edly  hold  a  first-rate  position.  'I'he  labori¬ 
ousness  of  Mr.  Mill’s  authorship  was  very 
noteworthy.  He  published  nothing  which 
had  not  been  the  result  of  long  and  patient 
thinking.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the 
style  of  his  w^irks,  and,  though  rather  diffuse 
and  at  times  prolix,  on  the  whole  he  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  writers  on  subjects 
which  are  proverbially  dry  and  barren  of 
topics  likely  to  catch  the  attention  of  any 
but  those  who  make  them  an  especial 
study. 

Mr.  Mill’s  parliamentary  career  does 
not  call  for  particular  notice.  It  was 
creditable  to  him  alike  in  his  candidature, 
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his  speeches,  and  in  the  defeat  which  at¬ 
tended  his  effort  at  re-election.  The  spirit 
which  he  threw  into  his  words  raised  the 
tone  of  parliamentary  debate,  and  although 
he  did  not  achieve  any  great  success  whilst 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  record  of  noble  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  utterances,  of  which  his  admirers  may 
very  justly  be  proud.  After  tliis,  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  engaged  in  his  favorite  studies  and 
pursuits  until  the  end  of  life.  He  died  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1873,  at  his  residence 
near  Avignon,  close  to  the  sacred  spot 
where  the  remains  of  his  beloved  wife  re- 
})ose,  and  where  he  himself  was  laid  beside 
her,  perhaps  rightly  denied  to  that  English 
ground  from  which  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  departed  with  many  signs  of  affection 
or  regret. 

It  is  probable  that  we  are  much  too  near 
to  the  time  of  this  great  writer  fairly  to  es¬ 
timate  his  character  and  work.  The  life 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  still  remains  to  be 
written,  although  we  can  never  receive  a 
more  complete  and  truthful  account  of  the 
influences  which  combined  to  make  him 
what  he  was,  than  that  furnished  by  him¬ 
self.  And  yet  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
well  had  the  autobiography  never  been 
written.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  books 
ever  ])ublished.  It  reveals  a  childhood 
out  of  which  all  brightness  and  cheer  were 
driven  in  an  inexorable  manufactory  of 
mind.  It  seems  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
youth  without  passion,  without  rapture, 
without  victory.  Its  manhood  had  no 
love  in  it,  and  were  it  not  for  the  few 
years  of  apparently  unutterable  happiness 
in  married  life,  the  story  of  John  Stuart 
Mill’s  career  would  be  told  from  beginning 
to  end  alike  without  smiles  or  tears.  'I'hat 
he  possessed  a  mind  of  peculiar  energy, 
thoroughly  disciplined  and  richly  stored, 
it  would  be  folly  to  question.  Mill’s  sen¬ 
sibilities  were  also  delicate  and  quick. 
But  these  were  checked,  almost  crushed 
out  in  the  terrible  education  through  which 
he  passed.  That  he  iKJSsessed  them,  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  came  into  personal  contact  with  him 
felt  in  a  moment  the  almost  feminine  ten¬ 
derness  of  his  nature,  and  were  conscious 
of  receiving  from  him  a  quick  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  response.  He  was  courageous  in 
the  highest  degree.  His  soul  burned 
with  indignation  at  wrong  done  to  the 
slave,  the  poor,  the  helpless.  There  was 
a  kind  of  chivalry  in  the  way  in  which  he 


espoused  the  cause  of  women  in  their  sub¬ 
jection  to  men.  Some  have  thought  that 
in  this  and  other  points  his  feelings  swayed 
his  judgment,  and  the  author  of  the  ‘  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Logic  ’  became  a  striking  example 
of  the  all-mastering  force  of  emotional  na¬ 
ture.  Spite  of  all  this,  the  life  gives  us  no 
sign  of  happiness.  A  tinge  of  melancholy 
runs  through  all.  From  the  severity  of 
his  father  to  the  sweet  intellectual  inspir- 
ings  of  his  wife  a  sadness  seems  ever  to 
dwell  upon  his  career.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  unfortunate.  Few  men  have  achieved 
greater  success  in  life  than  John  Stuart 
Mill.  His  was  no  struggle  with  poverty, 
obloquy,  and  reproach.  Blessed  with 
competence,  in  excellent  health,  surround¬ 
ed  by  admirers.  Mill  learned  but  few  of 
the  bitter  lessons  by  which  some  men  are 
schooled.  It  was  not  that  he  was  intense¬ 
ly  earnest.  He  certainly  was  earnest,  and 
meant  all  he  said  and  did.  But  many 
men  have  been  as  earnest,  and  the  gladness 
which  never  fell  around  him  has  brightened 
all  their  path.  His  way  went  ever  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  a  pensive  melancholy. 

Some  explanation  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  his  own  words,  that  he  had  not 
thrown  off  religious  belief,  but  that  he 
never  had  it.  Was  this  the  miss  in  life? 
Was  this  the  true  explanation  of  the  un¬ 
rest,  the  sense  of  emptiness  which  the  book 
suggests  ?  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  have  lost  a  religion. 
Then  a  consciousness  of  need  might  have 
driven  him  to  seek  for  one,  and  this  quest 
has  often  been  the  fulness  of  a  life.  To 
be  sure  he  found  at  length  a  supreme  ob¬ 
ject  of  regard.  Strange  Nemesis  of  out¬ 
raged  nature!  Men  must  worship.  Per¬ 
haps  as  Mill  would  not,  or  could  not  wor¬ 
ship  (iod,  it  may  be  matter  of  devout  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  he  made  as  the  idol  of  his  soul 
no  worse  object  than  the  graceful  and  gifted 
woman  by  whose  side  he  sleeps  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  French  cemetery.  But  that  he  failed 
to  find  in  theory  or  in  practice  the  ulti¬ 
mate  and  true  laws  of  human  life,  it  only 
needs  the  autobiography  to  place  beyond 
a  doubt.  Long  ago  did  the  great  preach¬ 
er  declare  cor  nostrum  imjuietum  esi  donee 
requiescat  in  te.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  Bentham’s  heir  and  James  Mill’s  son, 
one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  men,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  philosophers  of  the  present  century, 
completely  ^failed  to  find  that  perfect  rest, 
that  *  peace  which  p.'isseth  understanding.* 
— British  Quarterly  Review. 
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ON  COAL  AND  COAL  PLANTS. 
BY  W.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  F.R.S. 


When  I  remember  how  recently'one  of 
our  most  distinguished  naturalists  has  deliv¬ 
ered  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  coal,*  I 
am  somewhat  appalled  at  my  own  temeri¬ 
ty  in  risking  comparisons  by  speaking  upon 
the  same  subject.  But,  happily  for  me, 
science  advances  with  rapid  steps  ;  and  in 
even  the  brief  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  delivery  of  Professor  Huxley’s 
magnificent  address,  the  history  of  coal, 
and  especially  of  coal-plants,  has  had  much 
new  light  thrown  upon  it ;  consequently 
there  is  much  to  be  said  now,  that  could 
not  have  been  said  when  that  lecture  was 
delivered.  With  that  address  within  reach, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  great 
length  upon  the  subject  of  coal.  The  time 
has  gone  by  in  which  we  are  required  to 
prove  that  it  has  had  a  vegetable  origin. 
That  which  was,  even  within  my  own  life¬ 
time,  a  disputed  proposition  is  now  accept¬ 
ed  as  an  established  fact.  Nearly  every 
fragment  of  a  fossil  fern  that  we  meet  with, 
whether  we  exhume  it  from  the  coal  shales 
of  I.Ancashlre,  or  from  the  oolitic  ones  of 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  has  its  tissues  convert¬ 
ed  into  true  coal,  and  that  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  case  of  individual  plants  could 
equally  take  place  in  masses  of  such  plants. 
We  have  similar  evidence  showing  the  con¬ 
version  of  solid  wood  into  coal.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  find  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Whitby  the  stems  and  branches 
of  coniferous  trees  converted  into  jet,  and 
jet  is  but  a  mollified  form  of  coal.  We 
thus  see  that  the  soft  and  hard  parts  of 
plants  are  equally  capable  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  that  combustible  mineral. 

Long  after  these  points  were  established, 
the  mode  in  which  the  vegetable  mass,  sub¬ 
sequently  converted  into  coal,  was  accu¬ 
mulated,  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  seri¬ 
ous  debate.  At  an  early  period.  Professor 
Hrongniart  suggested  the  probability  that 
coal  had  originated  in  vast  peat-bogs ;  but 
this  conclusion  was  rejected  by  most  of  the 
English  geologists,  who  adopted  what  was 
termed  the  drift  theory,  which  regarded 


*  Professor  Huxley  in  his  lecture  utTBradford 
on  the  Formation  of  Coal ;  Critiques  and  Addresses 
(Macmillan  &  Ca),  p.  92. 


coal  as  resulting  from  masses  of  drifted  trees, 
and  other  forms  of  vegetation,  brought 
down  the  large  rivers.  It  was  supposed 
that  these  materials  accumulated  in  estua¬ 
ries  and  limited  oceanic  .areas,  where,  after 
becoming  water-logged,  they  sank  to  the 
bottom  in  sufficiently  large  masses  to  pro¬ 
duce  continuous  beds  of  coal.  Grave  sus¬ 
picion  existed  in  the  minds  of  several  ob¬ 
servers  that  this  explanation  did  not  cover 
all  the  known  facts.  The  elder  Brongniart 
had  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  upright 
trees  standing  perpendicularly  to  the  strata 
in  the  quarries  of  St.  Etienne  in  France. 
Similar  examples  occurred  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  parts  of  our  own  island,  and  a  bed 
of  E^quisetums,  or  horsetails,  at  Haiburn, 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  suggested  to  many 
observers  the  probability  that  some — if  not 
all — of  these  erect  plants  must  have  grown 
in  the  positions  in  which  they  were  found. 
Two  observations  virtually  settled  the 
questions.  One  was  the  discovery  of  Mr., 
now  Sir  William  Logan,  that  each  bed  ol 
coal  invariably  rested  upon  a  bed  of  fire¬ 
clay,  which  was  full  of  the  roots  and  root¬ 
lets  of  large  trees,  such  roots  being  known 
as  Stigmariae.  Such  conditions  suggested 
the  probability  that  the  fire-clay  was  once 
a  fertile  soil  in  which  the  trees  to  which 
the  roots  belonged  had  grown.  'I’he  second 
was  the  discovery  of  some  gigantic  trees 
exposed  to  view  on  cutting  through  the 
coal-measures  at  Dixon  Fold,  when  con¬ 
structing  the  railway  between  Manchester 
and  Bolton.  These  trees  belonged  to  the 
group  known  as  Sigillariae.  The  stems, 
some  of  which  were  twelve  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  stood  vertically  upon  a  bed  of  coal, 
whilst  their  huge  roots  plunged  into  the 
coal  to  reach  the  fire-clay  underlying  it. 
The  obvious  truth  demonstrated  by  these 
examples  could  not  fail  to  be  rightly  inter¬ 
preted  by  two  such  expeiienced  observers 
as  Mr.  Binney  and  the  late  J.  E.  Bowman, 
who  at  once  adopted  the  theory  that  the 
plants  which  produced  the  coal  must  have 
grown  on  the  spots  where  the  coal  is  now 
found.  Similar  discoveries  bein^  made  in 
various  other  coal-fields,  especially  in  those 
of  New  Brunswick,  the  drift  theory  was  ra¬ 
pidly  supplanted  by  that  of  Mr.  Bowman. 
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The  late  Dr.  Buckland  announced  his  con¬ 
version  to  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  held  at  Manchester  in  1842  ; 
and  at  the  present  time  this  theory  finds  an 
almost  universal  acceptance  amongst  geol¬ 
ogists. 

'I'his  theory,  tl^JUgh  not  exactly  that  of 
Brongniart,  has  its  dominant  feature  in 
common  with  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  learned  French  Professor,  viz.,  that 
most  of — if  not  all — the  coal  plants  grew 
on  the  areas  on  which  we  now  find  them. 
Coal,  then,  according  to  the  modern  hj- 
pothesis,  is  merely  a  transmuted  vegetable 
soil,  which  accumulated,  not  under  water, 
but  under  the  trees  composing  primaeval 
forests.  These  forests  stood  on  areas 
which  were  subjected  to  repeated  changes 
of  level  in  relation  to  that  of  the  ocean. 
It  must  be  understood  that  though  the 
ground  beneath  us  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  type  of  everything  steady  and  im¬ 
moveable,  this  earth  of  ours  is  far  from 
deserving  the  character  for  stability  with 
which  it  is  tlrws  fondly  credited  ;  absolute 
rest  is  all  but  unknown  to  it.  It  happens 
that  even  at  the  present  day  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  regions,  such  as  those  subject  to  vol¬ 
canic  disturbances,  whose  tendencies  are 
always  to  move  upwards,  like  the  more 
aspiring  of  our  youths,  while  there  are 
others,  such  as  the  coral  regions,  which 
are  steadily  sinking,  like  those  less  fortu¬ 
nate  youths  who  have  failed  in  the  voyage 
of  life.  So  it  was  in  the  olden  time.  The 
coal-beds  appear  to  have  accumulated  on 
the  latter  class  of  areas — areas  of  depres¬ 
sion — geographical  regions  in  which  the 
earth  had  a  tendency  to  sink  below  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  Mud  and  silt  had 
collected  upon  such  areas  until  the  depos¬ 
its  thus  formed  reached  the  surface-level 
of  the  water ;  and  then  came  what  appears 
to  have  been  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
the  coal-plants,  namely,  a  bed  of  peculiar 
grey  mud.  We  do  not  know  why  that 
mud  came  there,  or  whence  it  was  deriv¬ 
ed.  That  it  was  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  deposits,  the  sandstone  and 
shales,  which  accumulated  in  the  carbon 
iferous  ocean,  is  shown  by  the  physical 
properties  which  it  still  possesses,  and 
which  they  do  not  possess — properties 
which  fit  it  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
now  devoted,  of  being  manufactured  into 
fire-bricks,  whence  its  common  name  of 
fire-clay.  That  this  grey  mud  was  the  soil 
preferred  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIX.,  No.  5 


plants  constituting  the  carboniferous  for¬ 
ests  is  as  obvious  as  that  the  oak  woods  of 
Herefordshire  and  the  sunny  south  will 
not  flourish  upon  the  cold  soils  of  the 
Lancashire  uplands.  Minute  spores,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  seeds  of  the  plants  which  af¬ 
terwards  became  coal,  w'ere  floated  to  this 
mud  by  wind  and  water  ;  and  finding 
there  a  suitable  soil,  they  germinated, 
struck  root,  and  soon  converted  the 
swampy  area  into  a  magnificent  forest.  As 
the  trees  grew  they  shed  successive  show¬ 
ers  of  their  microscopic  spores,  which  of¬ 
ten  fell  in  such  vast  quantities  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  contribution  to  the 
accumulating  vegetable  soil ;  but  along 
with  them  there  fell  other  and  more  bulky 
objects,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  under  a  semi-tropical  forest. 
The  dead  leaves,  broken  branches,  and 
prostrated  stems,  alike  contributed  a  share 
to  the  decaying  vegetable  mass.  In  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  present  day  such  ac¬ 
cumulations  become  rapidly  decomposed, 
and  pass  away  in  gaseous  forms  ;  but  such 
does  not  apjicar  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  carboniferous  age — at  least,  not  in  the 
same  degree.  Kven  in  Lancashire,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  influences  tending  to 
diminish  the  bulk  of  the  vegetable  mass — 
such  as  atmospheric  decomposition — chem¬ 
ical  changes  occurring  during  the  later 
processes  of  mineralization,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  superimposed  rocks  prolonged 
throughout  all  subsequent  ages,  we  have 
coal-seams  six  and  seven  feet  in  thickness, 
whilst  they  occur  in  America,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  oolitic  coal-fields  on  the  James 
River,  with  the  surprising  thickness  of  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  feet.  Such  accu¬ 
mulations  of  vegetable  soil  as  these  thick¬ 
nesses  of  solid  coal  represent,  almost  exceed 
comprehension,  and  must  indicate  enor¬ 
mous  periods  of  undisturbed  forest-life. 
But  at  length  a  change  came  over  the 
sylvan  scene;  the  land*  sank — whether 
suddenly  or  slowly  we  have  no  means  of 
saying.  The  numbers  of  dead  fishes  found 
on  the  roofs  and  upper  portions  of  some 
coals  seem  to  indicate  a  sudden  rush  of 
pure  water  over  the  land,  followed  by  the 
quick  destruction  of  the  fishes,  poisoned 
by  the  bituminous  vi^getable  mud  in  which 
they  found  themselves  entangled.  In. 
other  cases  the  roof  of  clean  blue  shale,  de- 
void  of  all  appearance  of  either  animal  or 
vegetable  remains,  resting  immediately 
upon  a  defined  surface  of  pure  coal,  is 
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suggestive  of  a  slower  submergence,  allow-  The  ultimate  physical  effects  of  these 
ing  tim.e  for  the  destruction  and  obliteration  two  agencies  would  be  the  same.  Suc- 
of  all  traces  "of  growing  vegetation  upon  cessive  layers  of  sand  and  mud  were  de- 
its  surface.  The  extent  and  duration  of  posited  until  the  accumulations  once  more 
the  submerged  stage  has  varied,  as  also  reached  the  surface,  and  the  indispensable 
has,  in  all  probability,  the  kind  of  water  fire-clay  again  made  its  appearance.  Then 
under  which  it  sank.  Whether  the  coal-  as  now,  nature  demanded  special  prepa- 
rrieasures  are  marine  or  fresh-water  deposits  rations  for  each  department  of  her  arbori- 
is  still  an  open  question,  the  answer  to  cultural  work, 
which  depends  partly  upon  the  nature  of 

certain  bivalve  shells  (Anthracosiae)  found  “Contmuo  has  leges  ®temaque  fedcracertis 
in  connection  with  nr.any  of  the  coals.  It 

is  allowed  by  the  advocates  of  the  marine  ‘  The  right  conditions  being  provided, 
hypothesis,  that  the  ganoid  fishes  so  com-  wind  and  water  once  more  strewed  the 
mon  amongst  the  carboniferous  beds  are  new-born  soil  with  spores ;  a  fresh  spring- 
aslikely  to  be  fresh-water  animals  as  marine  time  dawned  upon  the  scene,  clothing  it 
ones — the  only  living  ganoids  with  which  with  verdure;  the  young  plants  became 
we  are  acquainted  being  found  in  rivers  matured,  trees ;  spiders  and  terrestrial 
and  not  in  the  sea  ;  but  the  weight  of  this  shells  crawled  up  their  trunks  ;  dragon- 
argument  is  materially  reduced  by  the  fact  flies  played  amongst  their  branches,  and 
that  in  these  palaeozoic  ages  <r// the  known  strange  reptiles — half-frogs,  half-newts — 
fishes  were  either  ganoids  or  placoids ;  crawled  and  swam  in  the  neighboring 
and  no  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that  the  swamps.  The  cycle  of  events  was  once 
great  mass,  even  of  the  former,  must  have  more  completed,  but  only  to  share  the  fate 
been  marine,  otherwise  we  obtain  the  of  that  which  had  precefled  it.  The 
reduitio  ad  ahsurdum  that  there  were  no  changes  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  were 
fishes  in  many  of  the  ancient  seas.  But  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  com- 
there  remains  a  yet  more  conclusive  argu-  bined  result  of  their  recurrence  through  a 
ment  in  favor  of  the  marine  hypothesis,  .vast  epoch  was  the  accumulation  of  that 
Many  of  the  remains  of  fishes  found  both  in  pile  of  deposits  to  which  we  apply  the 
the  lowermost  and  in  the  uppermost  coal-  title  of  “  Carboniferous,”  a  pile  which 
beds  are  those  of  placoids — ancient  sharks,  varies  in  thickness  in  different  localities 
often  of  large  size — and  of  many  species,  from  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten  thousand 
These  fishes,  which  are  quite  as  abundant  feet. 

in  the  carboniferous  rocks  as  are  the  The  condition  in  which  the  plant-re¬ 
ganoids,  were  certainly  marine  animals,  mains  were  preserved  in  these  deposits 
and  indicate  in  an  irrefragable  manner  the  varies  greatly.  In  most  instances  we 
marine  submergence  of  some  at  least  of  find  the  leaves  and  young  branches  im- 
the  coal-seams.  But  the  probabilities  of  bedded  in  the  coal  shales,  and  themselves 
the  case  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  converted  into  the  blackest  coal.  In 
nature  of  the  water  would  vary  at  different  other  cases  we  find  huge  stems  that  have 
localities.  We  frequently  meet  with  long  once  been  several  feet  in  diameter,  so 
areas  of  sandstone  ploughing  their  way  flattened  that  their  two  sides,  only  repre- 
through  coal-seams  which  continue  their  sented  by  thin  films  of  coal,  are  barely 
uniform  course  right  and  left  of  these  in-  an  inch  apart.  In  other  cases  we  see 
terruptions.  \Ve  may  conclude,  with  great  these  stems  standing  erect  upon  the  coal, 
probability,  that  such  sudden  interruptions  plunging  their  vast  roots  through  the  vege- 
to  the  continuity  of  the  vegetable  soil  rep-  table  mass  into  the  underlying  fire-clay ; 
resent  ancient  creeks  or  estuaries  which  but  a  nearer  examination  of  these  upright 
ran  in  amongst  the  forests,  and  which,  stems  reveals  only  a  very  thin  outer  cylin- 
doubtless,  received  their  drainage  in  the  der  of  carbonaceous  matter,  filled,  not  with 
shape  of  brooks  and  rivers.  In  such  cases,  vegetable  structures,  but  with  a  mass  of 
submergence,  if  not  too  rapid,  would  inorganic  clay  or  sandstone.  A  common 
cause  the  vegetable  soil  to  be  overflowed  explanation  accounts  for  both  the  last- 
by  fresh  water — at  least,  over  limited  areas  named  conditions.  Most  of  these  plants 
— but,  in  other  instances,  the  numerous  had  a  pith  surrounded  by  a  woody  axis, 
remains  of  sharks  imbedded  in  the  coal  tell  enclosed  in  its  turn  by  a  thick  bark.  All 
of  the  unmistakable  proximity  of  the  sea.  these  structures  were  composed  of  fragile 
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and  easily-decomposed  elements,  save  the 
outermost  part  of  the  bark.  This  latter 
consisted  of  a  thin,  but  very  tough,  barous 
layer,  which  resisted  decay  better  than  the 
other  tissue  of  the  stem.  In  the  prostrated 
fragments,  these  thin  cylinders  of  bark,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  internal  support,  soon  became 
compressed  in  the  way  described.  'I'he 
vertical  stems  underwent  a  different  fate. 
Resisting  decay  longer  than  their  prostrat¬ 
ed  neighbors,  their  bases  became  imbedded 
in  the  accumulating  layers  of  sand  and 
mud  which  adhered  closely  to  their  rough 
exteriors.  'I'hey  thus  became  firmly  fixed 
in  a  cylindrical  mould,  and  retained  their 
rounded  form,  even  when  all  their  inner 
structures  rotted  away  and  were  floated 
out  by  the  invading  waters.  The  thin 
hollow  cylinder  of  fibrous  bark  now  be¬ 
came  quickly  filled  with  such  inorganic,  or 
even  organic,  materials  as  those  waters 
carried  along  with  them.  Mud  and  sand, 
fragments  of  other  plants,  shells,  and 
even  the  bones  of  reptiles  have  been  found 
in  the  interior  of  these  upright  trees,  clear¬ 
ly  testifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 
above  explanation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  found. 

Whilst  these  general  truths  have  now 
met  with  almost  universal  acceptance, 
there  are  some  secondary  points  noticed 
both  in  Professor  Huxley’s  lecture,  and  in 
the  writings  of  other  observers,  which  re¬ 
quire  further  notice.  In  that  lecture  my 
distinguished  friend  very  properly  laid 
stress  upon  the  occurrence  of  certain  mi¬ 
nute  bodies,  of  which  traces  were  to  be 
found  in  most  coals,  and  which,  in  many 
examples  of  that  mineral,  existed  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  These  minute  bodies 
are  shaped  like  old  Roman  coins,  or  like 
very  small  lentil  seeds.  Closer  examina¬ 
tion  showed  them  to  be  tiny  bags,  emptied 
of  their  contents  and  flattened  by  the  same 
pressure  which  had  compressed  the  larger 
tree-stems.  These  disks  were  first  figured 
both  in  their  vertical  and  horizontal  sec¬ 
tions  by  Witham  of  Lartington,  in  1833,* 
but  he  was  altogether  at  sea  as  to  their 
real  nature.  Tliey  were  subsequently  no¬ 
ticed  by  Professor  Morris,  who  first  con¬ 
nected  them  with  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  Lycopodiaceous  plants.  Dr.  I)aw- 

*  The  internal  structure  of  the  fossil  vegeta¬ 
bles  found  in  the  carboniferous  and  oolitic  depo¬ 
sits  of  Great  Britain,  described  and  illustrated  by 
Henry  J.  M.  Witham  of  Lartington,  Tab.  II,  Figs. 
4  and  5. 


son  of  Montreal  and  Dr.  Balfour  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  also  examined  these  objects,  and 
they  were  finally  brought  prominently  for¬ 
ward  in  Professor  Huxley’s  Bradford  Lec¬ 
ture. 

Two  questions  arise  here,  to  both  of 
which  I  am  compelled  to  give  a  different 
answer  to  those  given  by  Professor  Huxley. 
First,  what  are  these  bodies  ?  and  second, 
what  are  their  true  relations  to  the  mass  of 
the  coal  in  which  they  are  imbedded  ? 
Professor  Huxley,  following  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  Morris,  Balfour,  and  Dawson,  desig¬ 
nates  the  larger  of  these  objects  S^oranj;;ia, 
or  spore-cases,  and  the  very  much  smaller 
ones  associated  with  them,  spores,  and 
concludes  that  these  constituents  of  coal 
are  the  spore-cases  associated  with  myriads 
of  minute  spores  (the  latter  being  often 
found,  according  to  Huxley,  in  their  nor¬ 
mal  position  in  the  interior  of  the  former) 
belonging  to  primaeval,  arborescent  club- 
mosses.  And  reference  is  farther  made  to 
a  genus  of  plants  {F/nningitfs)  established 
by  Mr.  Carruthers,  which  was  supposed 
by  that  observer  to  possess  similar  sporan¬ 
gia.  Much  as  I  hesitate  at  differing  from 
such  eminent  observers,  I  am  compelled 
to  do  so  in  the  present  instance.  How¬ 
ever  careful  interpreters  of  nature  may  be, 
mistakes  are  for  a  time  inevitable.  They 
only  become  discreditable  when  adhered 
to  in  the  face  of  demonstrative  evidence. 
We  are  like  men  navigating  the  channel  in 
foggy  weather ;  very  apt  botK  to  go  the 
wrong  way,  and  to  come  into  collision 
with  our  fellow-navigators.  But  no  harm 
results  from  either  tendency,  provided,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  are  willing  to  put  up 
our  helm  in  time,  and  on  the  other,  hang 
over  our  ship’s  sides  the  fenders  of  good 
nature  and  mutual  trustfulness. 

I  believe  that  these  objects  are  all 
spores,  and  that  no  spore-cases,  or  spo¬ 
rangia,  as  they  are  technically  termed, 
occur  amongst  them.  If  I  take  a  ripe 
fruiting  stem  of  a  living  club- moss,  or  of  a 
horsetail,  and  shake  it  over  a  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per,  I  shake  out  of  it  a  quantity  of  fine 
dust,  which  is  a  mass  of  the  spores  of  the 
plant — but  the  spoj-e-cases,  though  ruptur¬ 
ed  to  liberate  their  contained  spores,  re¬ 
main  behind,  attached  to  their  parent 
stems.  In  a  word,  the  spores  are  deciduous, 
but  the  Sporangia  are  not.  Hence  such 
wholesale  showers  of  sporangia  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  hypothesis  supposes  would 
be  an  unknown  phenomenon.  An  exam- 
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ination  of  these  objects  further  sustains  my 
view  of  them.  Professor  Huxley  very 
correctly  concludes  that  they  fell  from  gi¬ 
gantic  club-mosses  ;  now  the  cones  of  these 
huge  Lycopods,  with  which  we  are  famil¬ 
iar  under  the  name  of  Lepidostrobi,  are  of 
large  sire,  and  their  sporangia  are  propor¬ 
tionately  large.  We  find  these  Lepido¬ 
strobi  in  great  numbers,  and  two  facts  al¬ 
most  invariably  present  themselves  when 
we  do  so — First,  the  large  sporangia  are 
retained  in  their  proper  position  in  each 
cone,  not  being  deciduous ;  but  secondly, 
they  are  almost  always  collapsed,  torn  and 
empty,  their  contained  spores  having  fallen 
to  the  ground,  and  it  is  these  fallen  spores 
which,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  the  objects 
to  which  Professor  Huxley  has  again  di¬ 
rected  our  attention.  Their  size  and 
shape  alike  confirm  this  conclusion.  As  is 
well  known,  many  of  the  recent  Lycojxnls 
have  two  classes  of  these  spores — large 
ones  termed  “  macrospores,”  and  small 
ones  termed  “  microspores.”  Save  in 
some  ill-understood  exceptional  cases,  the 
former  objects,  directly  or  indirectly,  fulfil 
the  functions  performed  by  the  pistil  of  a 
flow'ering  plant,  whilst  the  latter  do  the 
work  of  its  stamens.  The  following  table 
gives  the  approximate  diameters,  in  frac¬ 
tional  parts  of  an  inch,  of  a  series  of  spores 
of  some  recent  cryptogamic  plants,  as  well 
as  such  of  the  fossil  ones  met  with  in  the 
coal-measures  as  alone  appeared  likely  to 
have  contributed  similar  elements  to  the 
formation  of  coal : — 

Recent  Forms. 

Equisetum  arvense . 

Lycopodium  Selago,  microspores  . 

Scloginella  Selaginoides,  microsporea 
,,  ,,  macrospores 

,,  Wallichii,  microspores  . 

Isoetes  lacustris,  macrospores  .  . 

„  ,,  microspores  .  . 

Pilularia  globulifera,  macrospores 
„  ,,’  micros{x>res  . 

Fossil  Forms. 

Macrospores  from  coal  when  flattened 
by  pressure.  Sporangia  of  authors 
Macrospores  uncompressed  from  a 
fire-clay  underlying  a  coal  seam  . 

Macrospores  from  a  Lepidodendroid 
cone  from  Burntisland  .... 

Microspores  from  the  same — 

Single  spores . 

Clusters  of  three  or  four  .... 

Microspores  from  a  cone  (Triplo- 
sporites),  described  by  the  late 
.  Robert  Brown . 
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Macrospores  from  a  Triplosporites, 
described  by  M.  Rrongniari .  .  . 

Macrospores  from  Lepidostrobus 

Levidensis  (Binney) . 

Microspores  of  Calamostachys  Bin- 
neyana,  probably  a  Lycopodia- 

ceous  fruit . 

Microspores  of  Calamites  .... 
Asterophyllites  (Volkmannia  Daw- 
soni),  probably  Lycopodiaceous  . 
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We  leam  from  the  above  figures  that 
the  objects  dwelt  upon  by  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  and  previous  authors  find  their  paral¬ 
lels,  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  amongst 
the  macrospores  of  recent  and  fossil  Lyco¬ 
podiaceous  |>lants,  and  that  such  is  their 
nature  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  In  the 
first  place,  the  vast  myraids  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  which  occur  in  some  coals  show  that 
they  must  have  been  deciduous  objects— 
objects  which,  when  ripe,  fell  from  their 
parent  tree  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  force  than  that  derived  from  their 
own  weight.  But  we  know  no  recent  Ly¬ 
copods  in  which  the  Sporangia,  or  sjxirc- 
cases,  are  thus  deciduous.  'I'hese  sporan¬ 
gia  burst  and  liberate  their  contained 
spores,  whether  large  or  small,  but  the 
sporangia  remain  adherent  to  the  fruit  axis. 
They  shrivel  up  and  decay,  but  never  be¬ 
come  detached.  On  turning  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  themselves,  we  find  structural  facts 
sustaining  the  same  conclusion.  The  spo¬ 
rangia  of  living  cryptogams  have  invaria¬ 
bly  a  very  strongly-marked  cellular  struc¬ 
ture,  and  we  find  this  structure  repeated  in 
the  sporangia  of  all  fossil  cryptogams, 
whether  Equisetaceous  or  Lycopoiliace- 
ous.  But  the  outer  walls  of  the  macro¬ 
spores  are  homogeneous  and  structureless, 
and  the  objects  found  in  the  coal  are  struc¬ 
tureless  also.  The  exterior  surfaces  of  the 
recent  raacrospores  are  often  tuberculated 
and  variously  sculptured.  The  macro¬ 
spores  from  the  Better- Bed  coal  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  specially  noticed  by  Professor -Hux¬ 
ley,  have  their  surfaces  tuberculated,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  an  elastic  bag 
tightly  contracted  upon  a  number  of  con¬ 
tained  smaller  objects.  I  presume  it  is  this 
appearance  which  has  suggested  the  idea 
that  the  microspores  of  the  Better-Bed 
coal  contained  spores.  But  these  tuber-' 
cles  are  wholly  superficial  and  not  internal. 
Again  Dr.  Huxley  has  called  attention  to 
three  elevated  lines  which  radiate  from  a 
central  point  on  one  side  of  each  of  these 
objects.  These  ridges  he  regards  as  “  the 
expressions  of  three  clefts  which  penetrate 
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one  wall  of  the  bag.”  Similar  marks  are 
present  in  most  cryptogamic  spores,  whe¬ 
ther  large  or  small,  and  do  not  represent 
clefts,  but  the  boundary  lines  of  the  flat 
surfaces  of  an  obtuse  three-sided  pyramid. 
These  spores  almost  always  develop  in 
clusters  of  three,  or  more  generally  four,  in 
the  interior  of  a  mother-cell.  Consequent¬ 
ly  each  spore,  when  detached  from  those 
which  combined  with  it  to  form  a  round¬ 
ed  cluster,  resembles  an  obtuse  pyramid, 
with  three  flat  sides  and  a  convex  base. 
The  flat  sides  are  the  results  of  the  mutual 
compression  of  the  spores  constituting  each 
cognate  cluster;  and  the  radiating  lines, 
which  look  like  clefts — especially  when  the 
spores  are  flattened  by  pressure — are  but 
the  ridges  bounding  those  faces.  The 
angle  at  which  those  ridges  converge  was 
directed  toward  the  centre  of each  perfect 
cluster,  and  was  the  only  point  at  which 
all  its  four  spores  came  into  mutual  con¬ 
tact.  This  arrangement  will  l>e  really  un¬ 
derstood  if  we  divide  a  round  apple  or  tur¬ 
nip  into  four  equal  three-sided  pyramids, 
by  first  cutting  out  one  such  wedge  with  its 
apex  directed!  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
and  then  dividing  the  remainder  into  three 
equal  parts,  intersecting  it  along  the 
grooves  corresponding  with  the  angles  of 
the  detached  pyramid ;  all  the  four  portions 
will  fit  together  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  do  the  four  spores  in  the  interior  of  the 
mother-cell,  of  which  they  once  constitut¬ 
ed  the  protoplasm. 

The  second  question  asked, — viz..  What 
are  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
spores  and  the  coal  in  which  they  are  im¬ 
bedded  ? — is  as  scientifically  important  as 
the  preceding.  On  examining  a  thin  sec¬ 
tion  made  vertically  through  a  favorable 
piece  of  coal,  we  see  in  it  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  little  compressed  macro¬ 
spores,  of  a  reddish  color  and  translucent 
aspect,  imbedded  in  layers  of  a  more 
opaque  and  black  substance.  In  the  latter 
we  further  see  innumerable  points  of  very 
minute  size,  which  also  exhibit  a  similar 
translucency,  and  which  are  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  the  remains  of  microspores.  But  as¬ 
sociated  with  these  is  a  third  element.  On 
taking  an  ordinary  piece  of  coal  into  the 
hand,  it  will  generally  exhibit  at  least  two 
bright  shining  surfaces,  which  can  be 
touched  w’ithput  much  defilement.  These 
smooth  sides  will  further  be  observed  to  be 
marked  by  numerous  parallel  lines.  A  blow 
with  a  hammer  applied  to  one  of  these  sides 


will  readily  cause  the  coal  to  break  in  the 
plane  of  one  or  mo^e  of  the  parallel  lines ; 
and  the  surfaces  thus  exposed  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  “  mineral 
charcoal^”  that  is,  of  small  fragments  of 
vegetable  tissues  more  or  less  disorganized, 
but  the  organized  nature  of  which  can 
readily  be  seen  with  the  help  of  an  average 
pocket  lens.  It  will  also  be  observer!  that 
this  is  the  part  of  the  coal  which  “  grimes” 
the  fingers  of  those  who  handle  it.  We 
thus  have  in  coal  three  distinct  elements : 
mineral  charcoal,  spores  of  various  sizes, 
and  black  coaly  matter.  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  and  myself  are  agreed  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  mineral  charcoal ;  but  we  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  the  origin  of  the  other,  or  third 
portion  of  the  coal.  He  believes  it  to  be 
the  result  of  a  carbonization  of  the  spores ; 
thus  assigning  to  these  minute  objects  the 
principal  part  in  the  production  of  coal. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  coally  matter  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  have  resulted  from  the  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  mineral  charcoal.  We 
have  already  seen  that  not  only  did  dead 
leaves  and  branches  accumulate  on  and  in 
the  vegetable  soil,  but  that  all  the  portions 
of  giant  stems,  except  the  outermost  layer 
of  the  bark,  exhibited  a  strong  tendency  to 
decay.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  rot¬ 
ting  of  some  dead  tree,  knows  how  its 
woody  portion  tends  to  separate  into  small 
square  or  cubic  fragments ;  and  it  is  simi¬ 
lar  fragments  of  ancient  carboniferous  vege¬ 
tation  that  constitute  the  mineral  charcoal. 
Hence  we  shall  expect  d  priori  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  accumulation  of  half-decayed  vegeta- 
•tion  would  enter  into  the  composition  of  all 
coals.  Judging  from  what  takes  place 
around  us,  we  might  anticipate  that  the 
mixed  vegetable  mass  would  gradually  be 
converted  into  a  kind  of  humus,  and  that 
further  chemical  changes  would  finally  con¬ 
vert  this  into  the  black  part  of  the  coal. 
The  spores  of  cryptogamic  plants  being  in¬ 
vested,  like  the  seeds  of  flowering  plants, 
with  an  outer  covering,  intended  to  resist 
decay,  would  tend  to  remain  undecom¬ 
posed,  though  the  germination  of  their  con¬ 
tained  protoplasm  would  often  leave  them 
torn  and  fragmentary. 

Two  methods  of  enquiry  suggesterl 
themselves  as  necessary  to  test  the  two 
opinions.  One  was  to  see  if  those  qualities 
which  distinguished  a  good  coal  were  as¬ 
sociated  with  an  abundance  of  spores;  the 
other  was  to  see  how  far  coaly  matter 
could  be  detected  in  its  transitional  state  ' 
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from  the  condition  of  spores  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  mineral  charcoal  on  the  other. 

I  soon  found,  after  making  an  extensive 
investigation  of  nearly  all  the  coals  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  celebrated  VVorsley  collieries 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  that 
abundance  of  spores  and  the  best  quality  of 
coal  were  not  convertible  terms.  Some  of 
the  rich  cannels  had  very  few  spores  in 
them,  though  such  as  did  exist  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  conspicuous,  whilst  in  tlie  other 
coals  (of  which  that  from  the  Bins  mine  was 
a  notable  instance)  the  coal  was  almost 
worthless,  though  the  specimens  examined 
contained  an  abundance  of  spores.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  I  possess  fragments  of  fire¬ 
clay  crowded  with  macros|X)res,  but  exhi¬ 
biting  none  of  the  properties  of  coal.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  ironstone,  equally  full  of  spores, 
tell  the  same  tale.  Thus  we  appear  to 
have  good  coal  with  few  spores,  and 
masses  of  spores  which  are  not  coal. 

On  making  a  series  of  preparations  of 
coal,  to  test,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  from  which  the  black  coaly  matter 
is  derived,  I  soon  found  evidence  of  the 
conversion  into  it  of  the  mineral  charcoal. 
In  no  coal  did  I  find  this  evidence  more 
unmistakable  than  in  fragments  of  the 
Better-Bed  coal  of  Bradford,  which  is  of 
all  others  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
number,  size,  and  beautiful  preservation  of 
the  macrospores  with  which  it  abounds. 
Specimens  of  this  coal,  which  a  low  mag¬ 
nifying  power  showed  to  be  masses  of 
mineral  charcoal,  were  seen,  when  ground 
very  thin  and  examined  under  a  higher 
power,  to  be  reduced  to  exactly  the  same 
mineral  condition  as  the  black  coal,  the 
origin  of  which  is  sub  judice.  Therefore, 
whilst  Pj'ofessor  Huxley  considers  that — 
“  Coal  is  composed  of  two  constituents ; 
firstly,  mineral  charcoal,  and,  secondly, 
coal  proper" — including  in  the  latter 
term  the  products  of  altered  spores — I 
should  say  that  coal  is  composed  of  two 
constituents :  mineral  charcoal  in  various 
degrees  of  disorganization,  and  spores. 
It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest,  bearing  on 
the  above  question,  that  the  oolitic  coal 
of  Cloughton,  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  though  a  bituminous  coal, 
contains  no  trace  whatever  of  spores, 
and  no  wonder,  because  the  oolitic  strata 
in  its  vicinity  contain  none  of  the  plants 
from  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  such 
spores  must  have  been  derived. 

Within  the  last  few  years  our  knowledge 
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of  the  plants  constituting  the  forests  and 
undergrowths  of  the  carboniferous  period,  | 
has  undergone  an  important  increase.  I 
The  study  of  their  external  forms  was  for  I 
long  far  in  advance  of  that  of  their  internal  I 

organization.  The  latter  branch  of  en-  f 

quiry  originated  with  Witham  of  Larting- 
ton,  but  for  some  years  after  his  death  it  L 
made  little  progress.  A  fragment  of  a  | 

Lepidodendron,  obtained  by  the  Rev.  ij 

Vernon  Harcourt,  and  a  yet  smaller  one  > 
of  a  Favularia,  described  by  M.  Adolphe  I 
Bcongniart,  of  Paris,  with  the  addition  of  | 
some  pieces  of  stems  supposed  to  belong  | 
to  plants  allied  to  the  firs  and  pines,  long 
constituted  our  only  guides  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  But  we  are  now  reaping  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  in  this  field.  Carboniferous  beds  at 
Autun,  in  France,  and  similar  ones  dis¬ 
covered  at  Oldham,  near  Manchester  (by  | 
Mr.  Binney),  at  Halifax,  at  the  Isle  of  j 
Arran,  and  at  Burntisland,  in  Fifeshire,  | 
have  supplied  us  with  rich  materials  for  |j 
studying  the  vegetable  sources  of  our  coal- 
fields.  .  l( 

Such  studies  resolve  themselves  into  the  j 
two  groups  already  indicated,  viz.,  those  of  | 
external  form  and  those  of  internal  organi-  t- 
zation.  Unfortunately,  these  two’enquiries 
do  not  always  run  parallel  to  each  other.  |j 
We  have  all  seen  the  close  of  some  great 
gathering,  where  the  departing  guests  were 
hunting  for  their  coats.  There  were  hu¬ 
man  bodies  and  outward  vestments  which 
undoubtedly  fitted  one  another ;  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  bring  together  the  coat 
and  its  owner.  So  it  is  with  these  plants ; 
we  have  got  many  inner  bodies ;  and  we 
are  certain  that  they  belong  to  some  of 
the  outward  vestments  that  are  strewed  in 
such  rich  confusion  throughout  our  coal 
shales.  In  many  cases  we  have  succeeded 
in  uniting  those  that  belong  to  each  other. 

In  others,  coats  remain  without  bodies, 
and  bodies  without  coats. 

It  will  be  imijossible  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  all  the  names  that  come  before  us  in 
connection  with  this  work,  but  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  those  of  Cot¬ 
ta,  Corda,  Ettinghaussen,  Geinitz,  (iermar, 
Binney,  and  Carruthers,  stand  prominent 
as  leaders  in  the  career  of  Phytological  dis¬ 
covery. 

The  great  truth  demonstrated  by  these 
investigators  was  more  or  less  indicated 
through  inferential  arguments ;  especially 
by  Brongniart,  who,  from  the  study  of  ^ 
outward  forms,  concluded  that  the  plants 
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of  the  coal-measures  were  referable  to 
three  or  four  great  groups  of  cryptogamic 
plants,  and  to  one  of  conifera,  or  pines. 
Thus  of  the  former  we  have  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Equiseta,  or  horsetails  ;  of  the 
Lycopods,  or  club-mosses,  and  of  the  ferns, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  plants,  whose 
relationships  are  yet  as  doubtful  as  those 
of  a  notorious  individual  now  occupy¬ 
ing  a  conspicuous  position  in  our  law 
courts. 

The  Equiseta,  or  horsetails,  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Calamites,  which,  more  than 
any  other  class  of  fossil  plants,  have  been 
literally  misrepresented  in  the  strangest 
manner.  We  found  certain  transversely- 
jointed  an<l  longitudinally-grooved  fossils, 
often  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  coal, 
and  from  their  reed-like  aspect  Schlotheim 
called  them  Calamites.  Then  some  speci¬ 
mens  were  found  in  which  this  jointed  axis 
was  invested  by  a  woody  or  vascular  cy¬ 
linder.  These  were  separated  from  the 
rest  by  Brongniart  and  others,  under  the 
name  of  Calamodendra,  and  .believed  by 
them  to  constitute  a  distinct  group,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  tribe  of  jiines  or  conifers. 
I  think  I  am  not  presuming  when  I  affirm 
that  these  points  are  now  conclusively 
settled.  The  Calainite  was  a  jilant  which, 
like  the  recent  Equisetum,  had  originally 
a  cellular  pith  separated  from  a  cellular 
bark  by  a  ring  of  small  canals;  at  the 
outer  margin  of  each  canal  there  appeared 
a  small  cluster  of  vessels ;  the  circle  of 
canals  and  vessels  representing  a  woody 
zone,  sei>arating  the  pith  from  the  bark. 
In  this  state  the  plant  is  a  true  Calainite, 
and  believed  by  Brongniart  to  be  Equise- 
taceous.  But  as  the  plant  grew,  changes 
were  wrought  in  its  interior  organization. 
Season  after  season  saw  additional  vessels 
added  to  the  exterior  of  tlie  small  clusters 
already  attached  to  each  canal,  constituting 
collectively  as  many  woods  as  there  were 
canals.  As  further  additions  were  made 
in  the  same  centrifugal  direction,  the 
wedges  increased  in  width  as  well  as  in 
depth ;  vertical  layers  of  cells,  or  medul¬ 
lary  rays,  were  now  introduced  into  the 
wedges,  separating  the  vessels  of  each 
wedge  into  a  number  of  similar  thin  verti¬ 
cal  series,  until  at  length,  in  some  instances, 
this  vascular  cylinder  attained  to  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  at  least  two  inches. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  changes  others 
were  going  on.  The  cellular  pith  became 
hollow,  and  was  reduced  at  a  very  early 


stage  to  a  very  thin  layer  lining  the  cen¬ 
tral  cavity.  Hence,  when  mud  and  sand 
found  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
pith-cavities,  the  little  remaining  pith  did 
not  prevent  these  inorganic  elements  from 
moulding  themselves  upon  the  inner  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  woody  wedges,  and  thus  becom¬ 
ing  longitudinally  grooved  ;  whilst,  as  the 
pith  retained  more  or  less  of  its  primary 
thickness  at  each  joint  or  node,  it  occa¬ 
sioned  a  transverse  construction  of  the 
cast  at  this  point.  VVe  thus  see  that  the 
Calamites  with  which  we  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted,  are  mere  casts  of  the  interior  of 
the  living  plant,  and  the  coaly  film  with 
which  such  casts  are  often  invested  is  but 
a  tlireadbare  remnant  of  the  wood  and 
bark  which  once  constituted  the  true  plant. 
But  the  bark  also  grew.  I  have  a  large 
specimen  before  me  in  which  there  is  a 
thin  cellular  inner  bark — what  botanists 
call  parenchyma — and  an  outer  one  nearly 
two  inches  thick,  composed  of  narrow,  ob¬ 
long  cells,  almost  indistinguishable  from 
those  constituting  the  bark  of  the  Lepido- 
dedron  noticed  below.  In  this  specimen 
we  have  a  plant  with  a  pith  and  pith- 
cavity  an  inch  in  diameter.  Two  inches 
of  a  wood  cylinder,  and  two  more  of  a 
bark  cylinder  on  each  side,  give  us  a 
total  diameter  of  seven  inches  at  least. 
But  another  pith-cast  before  me  has  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  three  inches.  A  Calamites 
figured  by  Brongniart,  had  a  pith-cast  six 
inches  in  diameter ;  but  most  marvellous 
of  all  is  a  specimen  which  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Boyd-Dawicins,  informs  me  he  saw 
recently  in  the  museum  at  Lyons,  in  which 
this  cast  was  between  two  and  three  feet 
in  diameter !  If  the  wood  and  bark  of 
these  plants  were  proportionately  thick, 
these  specimens  must  have  belonged  to 
noble  forest  trees  throwing  the  dwarf 
hqrsetails  of  our  ditches  and  marshes  into 
utter  insignificance.  They  supported 
numerous  whorls  of  delicate  branches, 
which  in  turn  were  clothed  with  whorls 
of  small  leaves,  though  many  of  the  branch¬ 
es  and  leaves  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Calamites  belong  to  another  and 
distinct  group — that  of  the  Asterophyllites. 
The  same'remark  applies  to  the  supposed 
fruits  of  Calamites.  What  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  calamitean  fruit  is  an  altogether 
different  structure  to  that  commonly  refer¬ 
red  to  these  plants.  It  was  a  small  spike 
so  densely  packed  with  spores  and  sporan¬ 
gia  as  to  constitute  a  solid  mass — very 
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different  from  the  lax  structures  terminating 
the  stems  of  living  horsetails. 

If  we  had  been  privileged  to  gaze  from 
some  eminence  upon  a  carboniferous  for¬ 
est,  the  plant  which  would  chiefly  have  ar¬ 
rested  our  sight  would  have  been  the  Ly- 
copods,  or  ancient  club-mosses.  Visit  the 
grassy  moorlands  of  our  more  elevated 
hills,  and  you  find  living  club-mosses  creep¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground  ;  enter  a  New  Zea¬ 
land  forest,  and  you  discover  them  rising 
two  or  three  feet  into  the  air,  but  beyond 
this  they  never  aspire  at  the  present  day  ; 
cut  across  one  of  their  slender  stems,  which 
sadly  lack  some  buttress  to  sustain  them 
in  an  upright  position,  and  you  find  in  the 
centre  of  each  either  a  single  bundle  or  a 
cluster  of  bundles  of  vessels,  scarcely  so 
thick  as  an  ordinary  knitting-needle.  This 
is  their  vascular  axis — the  only  one  that 
they  possess  ;  whilst  the  thickest  of  their 
stems,  wood  and  bark  together,  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  diameter  of  a  thick  knitting-nee¬ 
dle.  How  different  their  ancient  represen¬ 
tatives  !  We  see  in  imagination  a  stem 
rising  like 

“  The  mast 

Of  some  great  ammiral,” 

its  base  measuring  ten  or  twelve  feet  round, 
its  stem  tapering  upward  and  ending  in 
a  vast  cluster  of  ever-dividing  branches 
densely  clothed  with  slender  or  closely- 
fitting  leaflets  ;  whilst  from  the  ends  of  lon¬ 
ger  or  shorter  twigs  there  hang  innumerable 
cones  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
Huge  roots  spread  for  many  yards  away 
from  the  central  stem — the  British  oak  it¬ 
self  not  being  more  firmly  planted  in  its  na¬ 
tive  soil  than  were  these  ancient  Lycopods 
in  theirs.  The  bark  covering  their  stems 
was  sometimes  impressed  with  the  dia¬ 
mond-shaped  scars  of  the  Lepidodendron 
and  the  lozenges  of  the  Favularia,  at  others 
sculptured  with  the  vertical  ridges  and  fur¬ 
rows  of  the  Sigillaria,  which,  in  this  part 
of  the  world  at  least,  was  but  a  modified 
Lycopod. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  deli¬ 
cate  organization  of  the  living  Lycopods 
was  wholly  unfitted  to  sustain  trees  which 
towered  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  A 
structure  suiter!  to  their  wants,  and  differ¬ 
ing  widely  from  that  of  living  plants,  was 
given  them — though  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  relations  between  the  primaeval  and 
modem  types  of  structure.  In  the  young¬ 
est  twig  of  a  I.epidodendron  there  was  a 
small  central  ’bundle  composed  of  a  mix- 
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ture  of  vessels  and  cells.  As  the  twig  grew, 
the  vessels  formed  themselves  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  cylinder,  to  the  centre  of  which  all 
the  cells  retreated  to  form  a  pith  ;  whilst, 
external  to  the  vascular  ring,  we  can  gen¬ 
erally  observe  a  bark  consisting  of  three 
layers,  all  the  elements  of  which  exist  in  a 
rudimentary  form  in  or  one  other  of  living 
Lycopods.  Further  growth  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  enlargement  of  the  vascular 
cylinder,  by  a  continued  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  component  vessels,  from 
which  proceed  outward  all  the  vascular 
bundles  going  off  to  the  leaves.  Of  the 
structure  of  the  roots  at  this  stage  we  have 
no  knowledge.  But  a  new  and  more  ex¬ 
ternal  growth  now  begins  to  form,  whilst 
the  old  processes  continue  their  action. 
The  innermost  layer  of  the  bark  becomes 
instrumental  in  developing  layer  after  layer 
of  vessels  arranged  in  lines  radiating  out¬ 
ward  from  the  existing  vascular  cylinder 
toward  the  bark.  'These  layers  obviously 
correspond  with  the  woody  zone  of  the 
Calamites,  and  have  no  existence  in  living 
Lycopods.  With  the  formation  of  this  ex¬ 
ogenous  growth  commenced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  j)ermanent  roots  with  which 
we  have  so  long  been  familiar  under  the 
name  of  Stigmariae.  The  inner  cylinder, 
which  communicated  directly  with  the 
leaves,  did  not  extend  into  these  roots, 
though  the  pith  within  it  did  do  so  Hence 
the  exogenous  layers  were  the  only  vascu¬ 
lar  channels  through  which  the  vessels  of 
the  rootlets  could  communicate  with  the 
subaerial  stem.  'Thus  the  sap  absorbed 
by  the  rootlets  must  have  ascended  by  the 
exogenous  layers  and  then  passed  laterally 
into  the  vessels  of  the  inner  vascular  cyl¬ 
inder,  so  as  to  reach  the  leaves.  This  exo¬ 
genous  axisl)ecame,  as  might  be  expected, 
of  large  size,  though  less  so  proportionately 
to  the  diameter  of  the  entire  stem,  than  in 
some  other  plants,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  thickness  of  the  outer  bark.  We 
thus  have  combined  in  one  structure  all 
the  three  apjiarently  distinct  types  of  or¬ 
ganization  hitherto  known  under  the  tech¬ 
nical  names  of  Lepidodendron,  Diploxy- 
lon,  and  Stigmaria.  Dr.  Dawson  has  de¬ 
scribed  a  type  of  structure  in  some  Cana¬ 
dian  stems  which  differs  from  what  I  have 
described,  but  since  1  have  found  nothing 
exactly  like  it  in  any  of  our  European  fos¬ 
sils,  I  can  merely  allude  to  it  in  this  brief 
manner. 

Most  interesting  of  all  are  the  fruits  of 
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the  Lycopodiaceous  fossils,  because  it  is 
from  them  that  have  been  derived  the  nu¬ 
merous  spores  which  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  coal.*  As  in  the  living  Lyco- 
pods,  some  species  have  borne  cones  con¬ 
taining  two  classes  of  spores,  large  and 
small,  having,  as  already  observed,  differ¬ 
ent  reproductive  functions  ;  others  appear 
to  have  but  one  class — tharof  small  ones, 
or  microspores.  On  this  point  we  yet  re¬ 
quire  more  light  than  we  at  present  pos¬ 
sess,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  done 
in  the  investigation  of  Lepidostrobi  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  Mr.  liinney,  and  Mr.  Carruthers. 
The  English  cones  in  which  large  spores  or 
microspores  have  been  discovered  are  very 
few  in  number.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
understand  whence  the  numbers  of  these 
objects  contained  in  some  of  the  more  bi¬ 
tuminous  coals  have  been  derived.  At  the 
same  time,  an  observer  who  shakes  a  ripe 
fruit  of  a  single  horsetail  over  a  sheet  of 
paper,  will  learn  how  marvelous  an  amount 
of  reproductive  spores  can  be  liberated 
from  one  small  organism.  Further  research 
will  most  probably  show  that  most  of  the 
common  fossil  cones  which  we  call  Lepi¬ 
dostrobi  contained  both  classes  of  spores. 

Closely  allied  to  the  LycojKjds  are  the 
interesting  leaved  plants  known  as  Aste- 
rophyllites  and  Sphenophylla,  whose  little 
leaflets  are  strung  upon  a  slender  twig  in 
successive  whorls.  These  plants  have  had 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a  final,  comforta¬ 
ble  resting-place.  Some  of  them  have 
been  believed  to  be  aquatic  plants.  Some 
writers  have  •  regarded  the  whole  as  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  Calamites.  Both 
these  opinions  are  wide  of  the  truth.  The 
stems  of  these  plants  had  an  internal  or¬ 
ganization  very  distinct  from  that  of  all 
other  stems.  The  youngest  twig  consists 
of  a  cellular  mass  with  a  curious  triangular 
bundle  of  vessels  running  along  its  centre. 
Around  this,  successive  layers  of  large 
vessels  were  added  externally,  until  a  trian¬ 
gular  bundle  was  converted  into  a  cylin¬ 
drical  rod.  The  exogenous  growth  then 
l)egan  anew  ;  a  ring  of  small  vessels  was 
now  added,  serving  as  a  new  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  numerous  successively  added 
layers,  until  the  twig  became  a  tree.  The 
fruit  of  these  plants  also  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  all  other  carboniferous  plants. 
But  the  affinities  of  both  fruits  and  stems 
are  with  the  Lycopods  rather  than  with 
any  other  of  the  carboniferous  types. 

Amongst  the  earliest  carboniferous  plants 


to  attract  attention  were  the  ferns — as  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  abundant  products 
of  the  carboniferous  shales.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  number  of  tree-ferns  found  in 
continental  deposits,  we  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  inner  organization 
of  one  of  the  many  genera  and  species 
with  the  outer  forms  of  which  we  are  famL 
liar.  We  are  now  in  a  better  |)Osition. 
Numerous  undoubted  fern-structures  have 
already  been  brought  to  light,  both  in  Bri¬ 
tish  deposits  and  in  the  French  ones  of  Au- 
tun,  where  Professor  Renault  is  working  so 
satisfactorily.  But  what  is  yet  more  im¬ 
portant,  in  one  or  two  instances  we  can 
go  yet  further.  Many  of  these  newly-dis¬ 
covered  organisms  are  petioles,  or  leaf¬ 
stalks,  which  usually  have  a  very  different 
structure  from  that  of  their  parent  stems. 
One  of  these  leaf-stalks  (Zygopteris)  my 
friend  Professor  Renault  nas  fortunately 
identified  with  its  stem,  though  not  with 
its  leaves.  Another,  to  which  I  gave  the 
name  of  Edraxylon,  I  have  now  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  leaves  of  a  Pecopteris,  and  with 
one  of  those  curious  modifications  of  the 
genus  in  which  the  leafstalks  are  covered 
over  with  small  warty  projections,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  the  tree-ferns  of  the 
present  day.  Numerous  other  structures 
are  known  but  not  yet  identified  with  their 
outward  forms. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  of  the  carbo¬ 
niferous  ferns  have  the  spore-cases  with 
which  every  fern-collector  is  familiar  at¬ 
tached  to  their  fronds,  and  the  fact  is  the 
more  inexplicable  since  in  the  little  oolitic 
deposits  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  so  large  a 
number  of  the  specimens  found  have  these 
masses  of  spores  in  their  natural  positions. 
J  suspect  that  the  carboniferous  ferns  must 
have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  water 
before  they  became  finally  imbedded  in 
mud  and  sand.  We  have  found  a  few 
isolated  spore-cases  of  these  plants  in  the 
Lancashire  beds ;  but  if  spore-cases  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  coal,  we  should 
have  expected  that  fern  sporangia — which 
are  so  easily  identified,  owing  to  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  their  form — would  have  ‘been 
very  abundant,  and  this  is  not  the  case. 
I  have  obtained  one  fern  petiole  from 
Lancashire  which  teaches  an  important 
lesson,  to  which  I  shall  shortly  refer.  It 
is  as  yet  without  a  name.  I  have  also 
obtained  evidence  indicating  that  a  remar¬ 
kable  plant  from  Burntisland,  which  I  have 
described  under  the  name  of  Heterangium 
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Grievii,  is  a  fern  stem,  a  discovery  which 
involves  some  important  physiological  con¬ 
clusions.  There  remains  for  notice  the 
important  group  of  the  conifers,  or  plants 
allied  to  the  pines.  We  find  in  the  coal- 
measures  numerous  fragments  of  hard 
wood,  which  appear  to  have  been  drifted, 
and  wiiidi  exhibit  the  internal  structure  of 
the  Araucarias,  or  pines  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere ;  but  the  trees  to  which  these 
fragments  belong  do  not  appear  t9  have 
grown  along  with  the  Lepidodendron  and 
Calamites.  We  have  found  no  traces  of 
any  foliage  that  we  can  identify  with  these 
stems  and  branches.  The  rich  deposits 
near  Oldham,  from  which  we  have  drawn 
so  many  of  our  treasures,  very  rarely  fur¬ 
nish  these  fragments,  but  tliey  are  more 
abundantly  intermingled  with  the  other 
plants  in  the  Halifax  storehouse.  It  is 
also  a  curious  fact  that  in  a  thick  sandstone 
deposit  occurring  at  Peel,  in  Lancashire, 
we  find  a  thin  belt  of  nuts  called  Trigono- 
carpa,  which  Dr.  Hooker  believes  to  have 
been  coniferous,  and  wliich  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  were  the  fruits  of  our  coniferous  stems. 
These  nuts  have  evidently  l)een  transport¬ 
ed  from  some  forest  whicli  overhung  waters 
whose  currents  first  floated  them  to  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  cast  them  upon  a  sandy 
shore — as  we  now  see  long  bands  of  vege¬ 
table  strewing  our  coasts,  for  miles, 
after  days  of  storm  and  flood.  Facts  like 
these  lead  me  to  infer  that  the  conifers  of 
the  coal-measures  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Dadoxylon,  probably  grew  on 
drier  uplands  than  did  the  vast  mass  of 
the  carboniferous  plants,  and  consequently 
were  less  liable  to  submergence,  their 
broken  fragments  and  detached  fruits  only 
reaclnng  the  submerged  areas  in  the  shape 
of  driftwood — as  cocoa-nuts  are  sometimes' 
known  to  be  cast  upon  shores  distant  from 
those  upon  which  the  parent  trees  flourish. 

Besides  the  plants  to  which  I  have  di¬ 
rected  attention,  we  have,  obtained  several 
others  of  which  we  know  the  organization, 
but  of  the  true  affinities  of  which  we  are 
yet  in  doubt.  It  would  not  be  interesting 
to  dwell  upon  these  forms.  I  have  already 
said,  of  one  of  them,  the  Heterangium 
Grievii,  which  I  have  so  named  in  honor 
of  my  friend,  G.  Grieve,  Esq.,  the  discover¬ 
er  of  the  Burntisland  beds,  and  which  ex¬ 
hibits  the  most  remarkable  organization  of 
any  of  our  coal-measure  plants — that  I 
have  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  fern.  There  are  other  plants 


of  which  we  know  the  outward  forms,  but 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  the 
structure.  These,  likewise,  need  not  de¬ 
tain  us. 

Some  im|X)rtant  conclus’ons  bearing 
upon  tlie  distribution  of  plants  in  time 
grow  out  of  the  facts  that  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
great  groups  of  Calamites,  Lepidodendroid 
plants,  ferns,  and  Asterophyllites,  were 
cryptogamic  plants,  and  there  is  much 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Dadoxylons 
were  gymnospermous  exogens.  Thus  the 
latter  belonged  to  that  division  of  the 
flowering  plants  which  is  re{)rescnted  by 
the  pines  and  firs.  Various  other  plants 
have  from  time  to  time  been  included  in 
the  flowering  list.  Thus  the  curious  plant 
called  Antholithes  was  supposed  to  be  a 
flowering  plant,  allied  to  the  broom-rapes, 
but  that  iclea  is  now  abandoned.  Another 
plant  which  the  German  botanist  Corda 
designated  Palmacites  carbonigerus  was 
supposed  to  be  a  palm-like  endogen.  I 
have  got  this  plant  in  various  states  of 
growth,  from  the  smallest  ])etiole  up  to 
thick  stems,  and  have  no  hesitation  what¬ 
ever  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  fern.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  mysterious  specimen 
from  Scotland — the  Pothocites  (irantoni — 
about  the  affinities  of  which  I  entertain  the 
gravest  doubts,  I  conclude  that  the  higher 
flowering  dicotyledonous  and  mon(x:otyle- 
donous  plants  were  wholly  unrepresented 
during  the  carboniferous  age,  at  least  that 
such  evidence  as  we  now  possess  justifies 
no  other  conclusion.  We  l>ave  searched 
the  carboniferous  beds  from  Greenland  to 
Australia,  and  they  everywhere  tell  the 
same  tale. 

The  physiological  features  of  the  plants 
to  which  I  have  referred  lead  to  some  im¬ 
portant  considerations.  We  have  seen 
that  the  woody  zones  of  the  Calamites,  the 
lepidodendroid  and  sigillarian  plants,  and 
the  Asterophyllites,  grew  by  additions  made 
to  their  outer  surfaces  by  the  inner  layer  of 
the  bark,  which  additions  I  venture  to  call 
exogenous,  the  more  so  since  we  thus  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  distinctions  of  parts  which  we 
recognize  by  the  names  of  pith,  wood, 
bark,  medullary  rays,  woody  wedges,  etc., 
when  speaking  of  exogenous  trees.  This 
is  a  condition  of  things  wholly  unknown 
among  the  living  representatives  of  these 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  further  I 
carry  my  enquiries  the  more  I  am  struck 
with  the  almost  total  absence  of  such 
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growths  among  the  ferns.  The  Heteran- 
gium  already  referred  to  exhibits  a  very 
feeble  attempt  at  such  a  growth,  which  be¬ 
comes  important  if,  as  I  suspect,  the  plant 
ultimately  proves  to  l)elong  to  a  fern.  But 
even  in  that  case,  the  very  feebleness  of 
the  effort  makes  the  plant  one  of  those 
striking  exceptions  which  only  prove  the 
rule.  The  large  tree-ferns  of  the  present 
day,  the  only  living  cryptogams  which  at¬ 
tain  to  arborescent  dimensions,  exhibit  the 
same  indisposition  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  exogenous  growths.  This  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ferns  and  the  other  carboniferous 
plants  must  have  a  meaning.  The  former 
were  endogenous  and  the  latter  were  ex¬ 
ogenous,  whatever  may  be  the  significance 
that  different  botanists  may  attach  to  these 
tacts. 

I'here  are  peculiarities  in  those  inter¬ 
rupted  exogenous  growths  which  appear 
to  indicate  that  they  were  not  dependent 
ujK)n  a  regular  recurrence  of  summer  and 
winter,  but  rather  of  irregularities  in  the 
supply  of  moisture.  Of  the  climate  under 
which  these  carboniferous  forests  flourished 
I  can  say  little,  though  much  has  been 
said  by  others.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can 
speak  of  the  very  distinct  physiognomy 
which  those  primaeval  forests  must  have 
possessed.  Besides  the  peculiarities  of 
their  forms,  the  carboniferous  forests  exhi¬ 
bited  one  unbroken  hue  of  green.  No 
meadows  then  sparkled  with  buttercups 
and  daisies,  nor  were  the  hills  gorgeous 
with  the  crimson  and  gold  of  mingled 
heath  and  furze.  In  these  respects  the 
ancient  vegetation  must  have  exhibited  the 
aspects  which  Mr.  Wallace  informs  us  are 
now  so  characteristic  of  the  tropical  ver¬ 
dure  of  both  the  new  and  old  worlds. 


The  tints  may  have  varied,  but  the  motto 
of  these  true  “  forests  primaeval "  must  have 
been  semper  virens. 

When  we  stand  by  the  side  of  some 
shrivelled  mummy  we  yearn  to  hear  a 
voice  from  its  silent  lips,  telling  us  who  it 
once  was,  and  what  were  the  phases  of  its 
chequered  life.  Would  that  these  vegeta- 
table  relics  of  the  past  could  do  the  same. 
Compared  with  their  age  the  mummy  is 
not  even  a  thing  of  yesterday  :  it  is  rather 
as  the  breath  that  issued  from  my  lips  with 
the  last  sentence  to  which  I  gave  utterance ; 
and  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  each  one 
of  these  ancient  plants  possessed  an  indi¬ 
viduality  and  passed  through  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  life  as  definite  as  our  own. 
There  was  an  exact  moment  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  time  when  the  spore  which  gave  it 
birth  fell  from  its  parent  stem,  as  there 
was  a  point  in  geographical  sjiace  upon 
which  that  spore  germinated,  took  root, 
and-  sprang  up  into  a  tree.  It  drew  life 
and  power  from  that  sun  which  still  quick¬ 
ens  each  plant  into  ceaseless  vigor.  Those 
stars  which  roll  nightly  over  our  heads 
shed  their  pale  and  gentle  radiance  upon 
the  forest  in  which  it  grew ;  and  when  its 
living  mission  ceased,  there  was  an  hour  in 
which  its  towering  trunk  was  overwhelmed 
by  some  primaeval  tempest  and  prostrated 
to  the  ground.  But  even  then  its  final 
work  was  not  accomplished.  It  is  true 
that  a  resistless  decay  mingled  its  tissues 
with  the  soil  from  which  they  sprang,  but 
only  to  swell  the  bulk  of  a  growing  mass, 
destined  in  a  remote  age  to  become  the 
chief  source  of  England’s  wealth  and  pow¬ 
er.  But  if,  appealing  to  Nature,  we  ask 
her  when  these  things  were,  echo  only  an¬ 
swers,  When  ? — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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The  Son  of  Heaven  has  declined,  with 
or  without  thanks,  the  proffered  railway. 

committee  of  wealthy  Englishmen  pro 
posed  to  construct  for  Imperial  use  a  short 
line  of  railway  in  any  locality  appointed 
to  them,  and  to  present  the  whole,  fixed 
plant  and  rolling  stock  complete,  the  free 
gift  of  Pinglish  capitalists  to  the  monarch 
of  China.  A  curious  public,  as  well  as 
the  subscribers,  will  expend  some  inge¬ 
nuity  in  conjecturing  the  secret  motives 
which  prompted  refusal  of  so  magnificent 
an  offer.  Did  the  youthful  Emperor’s  ad¬ 


visers  regard  the  luxurious  saloon-carriage 
as  no  better  than  a  Trojan  horse,  conceal¬ 
ing  under  its  velvet  cushions  some  nefari¬ 
ous  project  against  their  sovereign’s  life  or 
prosperity  No  canard  of  that  kind 
would  be  too  monstrous  for  the  credulity 
of  the  multitude,  but  the  intelligent  states¬ 
men,  whose  wit  has  been  sharpened  in 
many  a  keen  encounter  with  English  di¬ 
plomatists,  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to 
Lord  Elgin,  and  has  of  recent  years  been 
kept  in  constant  exercise  by  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  in  his  prison,  by  Bruce,  and 
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Alcock,  and  Wade  at  the  embassy,  by  Lay 
and  Hart  outside  of  it — they  know  us  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  suspect  treachery,  however 
deeply  they  dislike  our  obtrusiveness  and 
dread  our  power.  Were  they  afraid  of 
lowering  the  Imperial  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  its  subjects  by  the  reception  of  a  gift  at 
the  hands  of  outside  barbarians  ?  Surely, 
no ;  for  to  the  popular  mind  the  splendid 
gift  would  naturally  assume  the  aspect  of 
tribute,  and  be  welcomed  as  a  sign  that 
the  troublesome  fireigners  were  inclining, 
at  last,  to  the  principles  of  right  reason, 
and  striving  to  apologize  for  their  rude  in¬ 
trusion  into  the  sacred  presence  by  this 
solid  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
heaven-ordained  lord  of  the  habitable 
world.  What  was  the  objection  then  ? 
Was  it  Feng-Shui  ?  We  grant  that  the 
Imperial  councillors  were,  doubtless,  shrewd 
enough  to  foresee  that  acceptance  of  this 
railway  for  royal  use  would  furnish  an 
awkward  advantage  to  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors  in  their  arguments  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  national  railway  system  into 
China.  But  this  only  carries  our  question 
back  a  stage.  VV'hy  this  aversion  to  avail 
themselves  of  advantages  which  W'estem 
science  presses  upon  their  attention  ?  The 
enormous  area  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
renders  improved  means  of  intercommu¬ 
nication  one  of  the  prime  desiderata  for  a 
stable  and  efficient  government.  The 
great  officials,  who  have  consumed  months 
in  tedious  journeying  between  the  capital 
and  the  provinces,  can  not  but  be  aware 
of  this,  if  more  forcible  illustrations  of  the 
necessity  were  not  constantly  recurring.  In 
the  northwest  and  southwest  formidable 
rebellions,  the  embers  of  which  are  not  yet 
extinguished,  have  defied  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  for  years,  which  the  drilled  troops 
and  improved  materials  of  war,  furnished 
to  China  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
West,  could  put  down  in  double-quick 
time  but  for  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
their  forces  to  the  scene  of  action.  What 
is  the  obstacle  to  China’s  imitating  her 
progressive  neighbor  Japan  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  railways  ?  It  is  Feng-Shui.  Not 
Feng-Shui,  alone,  perhaps.  The  bigoted 
toryism  of  China  is  doubtless  haunted  by 
a  thousand  fears ;  fear  of  interference  with 
the  present  carrying-trade ;  fear  of  loss  of 
prestige;  reluctance  to  admit  foreign  sur¬ 
veyors  and  engineers  into  the  interior  of 
the  country ;  dislike  of  increasing  their  in¬ 
timacy  with  foreign  powers ;  and  so  forth. 


These  objections,  however,  are  mostly  ill- 
suited  for  presentation  at  the  foreign  lega¬ 
tions.  When  the  mandarins  fall  back  upon  a 
line  of  defense  which  Western  logic  can  not 
hope  to  penetrate,  it  is  Feng-Shui.  De¬ 
monstrate  to  themselves  that  it  is  an  ab¬ 
surd  superstition,  they  may  smile  and  po¬ 
litely  assent,  though  secretly  unconvinced, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  impregnably  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  universal  belief  of  the  masses 
in  this  conservative  Feng-Shui.  What 
then  is  this  Feng-Shui,  which  decides  af¬ 
fairs  of  state  for  one-third  of  the  earth’s 
population  ?  An  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  to  the  English  miijd  may  have 
some  interest  for  the  philanthropist  and 
politician,  as  well  as  the  general  reader. 

Amid  the  general  meannejis  of  Chinese 
architecture,  the  only  exception  which 
adorns  the  landscape  is  the  frequency  of 
the  lofty  and  graceful  pagodas  which 
crown  the  heights,  rise  up  amid  groves  of 
trees,  give  point  and  beauty  to  little  islets 
in  the  broad  rivers.  In  some  districts  the 
pagodas  are  dotted  over  the  prospect  like 
village  spires  in  an  English  county.  The 
inquiring  traveller  asks  his  interpreter,  or 
his  missionary  friend,  what  these  pagodas 
are  erected  for  ?  Are  they  temples  ?  No, 
not  exactly,  though  generally  a  statue  or 
tablet  of  the  god  of  literature  is  found  en¬ 
shrined  within.  Are  they  monuments  ? 
No,  they  are  built  to  improve  the  Feng- 
Shui  of  the  villages  or  towns  at  their  feel. 
In  some  mountain  valley  tl)e  traveller  re¬ 
marks  a  handsome,  well-kept  tomb  of  a 
horse-shoe  shape,  resting  against  the  side 
of  a  rounded  hill,  backed  by  loftier  heights 
and  flanked  by  declivities  gently  falling  on 
either  hand  into  the  plain,  over  which  a 
broad  and  silvery  stream  meanders.  The 
beauty  and  peacefulness  of  the  retired 
scene  impresses  his  mind  and  he  muses 
half-alou(i:  “There  must  be  poetry  in  the 
Chinese  soul  after  all.  Were  I  a  native  of 
the  land,  just  such  a  spot  would  I  select 
for  my  last  resting-place,  and  here,  when 
my  sorrowing  friends  should  come  to 
mourn  my  loss,  the  soothing  influence  of 
nature’s  everlasting  strength  and  calm 
would  breathe  an  undefined  sense  of  con¬ 
solation  to  their  breasts.”  But  his  guide 
annihilates  his  kindling  sympathies  by  the 
information  that  neither  affection  nor  po¬ 
etry,  but  Feng-Shui,  fixed  upon  this  hillside 
for  a  grave.  As  they  wander  on,  before 
long  our  traveller’s  wonder  is  excited  by 
another  strange  sight.  On  a  tomb-covered 
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hill  he  notices  a  number  of  large  glazed 
earthenware  pots,  set  down  here  and  there, 
among  the  graves.  He  ventures  to  re¬ 
move  the  lid  of  one,  and  finds  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  human  skull  and  bones.  Accident 
has  overturned  and  broken  some  of  these 
fragile  sepulchres,  and  the  bones  are  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  hillside,  dried  and  blanched 
by  sun  and  rain.  Once  more  he  receives 
an  explanation  derived  from  the  same, 
source.  These  bones  have  been  disinter¬ 
red,  because  experience  proved  that  the 
Feng-Shui  of  the  grave  was  bad,  and  they 
are  put  into  this  jar  temporarily,  until  such 
time  as  a  site  with  good  Feng-Shui  can  be 
procured.  Such  is  the  acquaintance  with 
the  working  of  Feng-Shui  which  the  mere 
passing  traveller  will  acquire;  and  now, 
when  he  demands,  what  then  is  Feng- 
Shui  ?  he  is  told  that  Feng  means  Wind, 
Shui  means  Water,  but  that  the  mere  trans¬ 
lation  “Wind  and  Water”  gives  no  clue 
to  the  understanding  of  the  custom.  It  is 
an  ancient  and  absurd  superstition  of  the 
people,  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  not 
even  the  Chinese  themselves  can  explain, 
but  which  involves  the  belief  that  the  lot 
of  the  living  is  determined  by  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  their  good-will  or  malignan; 
cy  depends  niainly  upon  the  situation  of 
the  tomb;  and,  moreover,  that  human 
prosperity  and  adversity,  even  virtue  and 
vice,  are  mysteriously  influenced  by  a  sort 
of  electricity  of  nature,  which  is  attracted 
or  repelled  by  the  configuration  of  the  hills 
and  the  erection  of  lofty  buildings.  This 
is  about  all  our  inquisitive  traveller  can 
gain  from  old  residents  in  China,  even 
though  they  be  consuls  or  missionaries 
who  have  grown  familiar  with  the  native 
language  and  literature.  If  the  explana¬ 
tion  be  obscure  and  unsatisfactory,  defi¬ 
ciency  here  will  be  balanced  by  abundant 
details  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  super¬ 
stition. 

Feng-Shui  has  its  professed  experts  who 
gain  their  living  by  the  occult  science,  and 
are  regularly  called  in  and  consulted  about 
the  site  and  plan  for  a  new  house,  the  posi¬ 
tion  ofa  grave,  the  advantages  or  injurious¬ 
ness  of  a  pagoda.  Nor  is  the  exercise  of 
their  craft  a  simple  and  hasty  process.  Guid¬ 
ed  by  a  little  compass  set  in  a  wide  circular 
rim  inscribed  with  a  perfect  maze  of 
mysterious  formulae,  the  geomancer  sets 
out  on  his  solemn  quest,  studying  the  face 
of  the  country  like  a  gold-seeker  or  geolo¬ 
gist.  If  his  clients  are  a  wealthy  family. 
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the  corpse  of  their  deceased  parent  may 
have  to  remain  above  ground  for  months, 
or  even  years,  before  the  suitable  spot  for 
sepulture  can  be  discovered.  Meantime 
the  coffin  is  deposited  in  a  temple,  or  in  a 
little  lodge  in  the  garden  or  the  field,  built 
for  its  reception.  The  mansion  which  has 
cost  thousands  will  have  to  be  remodel¬ 
led,  or  even  pulled  down,  while  yet 'in 
process  of  building.  After  the  highest  art 
has  been  liberally  rewarded  for  services 
rendered,  some  family  disaster  may  demon¬ 
strate  the  failure  of  the  trusted  professor, 
and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relics  of 
the  dead  must  be  reclaimed  from  the 
grave  and  a  new  voyage  of  discovery  be 
undertaken  on  their  behalf.  Experience 
can  sometimes  be  gained  at  a  chea|)er  rate 
than  pulling  down  a  building.  One 
summer  evening  when  wandering  over  a 
level  wooded  district  of  the  Canton  pro¬ 
vince,  we  came  upon  a  pagoda  three 
stories  high,  looking,  at  a  slight  distance, 
exactly  like  the  common  type  of  brick 
erections  which  stud  that  country.  But 
this,  on  near  approach,  proved  to  be  of 
wood,  and  close  inspection  betrayed  that 
it  was  put  together  of  thin  light  boards  at¬ 
tached  to  a  framework  in  such  manner 
that  the  whole  thing  could  be  taken  down 
and  removed  without  much  difficulty.  It 
was  a  temporary  pagoda,  after  the  manner 
of  Our  temporary  iron  churches,  put  up  in 
a  destitute  district  to  draw  a  congregation 
together.  It  was  tentatively  erected  by 
the  neighboring  villagers  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  their  Feng-Shui.  If  their  crops 
were  good  in  successive  years,  if  no  pesti¬ 
lence  invaded  their  precincts,  and  above 
all,  should  some  talented  youth  distinguish 
himself  at  the  provincial  examinations,  and 
pour  a  flood  of  glory  over  his  native  place 
by  attaining  to  the  distinguished  degree  of 
Keu  jin,  then  the  experiment  would  be 
pronounced  successful. ,  Efficacious  in  at¬ 
tracting  good  fortune  in  general,  there  is 
nothing  in  which  the  charm  of  a  well- 
planted  pagoda  is  more  conspicuous  than 
in  its  influence  upon  the  literary  talent  of 
the  community  at  its  foot.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  it  is  that  the  upper  story  of  the  build¬ 
ing  usually  contains  a  representation  of  the 
god  of  literature,  before  which  incense 
burns,  and  hence  the  popular  name  for 
pagodas.,  “  towers  of  literature.”  It  would 
be  tod  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  similar  way  in  the  case  of 
dwellings ;  therefore  the  best  use  of  the 
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diviner’s  skill  must  be  made  at  the  time, 
and  after  that  the  consequences  be  taken 
as  they  come,  or  palliated  by  putting  up 
lucky  symbols  in  suitable  places.  We  re¬ 
member  a  village  in  a  beautiful  country 
where  the  prospect  before  the  cottage 
door  would  have  delighted  the  eye,  but 
before  each  door  was  erected  a  brick  wall 
nearly  as  high  as  the  cottage  itself,  and  of 
a  width  which  must  have  entailed  a  heavy 
cost  upon  the  poor  country  people.  Tliese 
brick  screens  were  raised  to  fend  off  ob¬ 
noxious  influences  from  the  opposing  hills. 
Sometimes  it  is  considered  that  precaution 
enough  has  been  taken  if  a  stone  has  been 
built  into  the  wall  exposed  to  the  unlucky 
Feng-Shui,  bearing  an  inscription  of  defi¬ 
ance  to  the  power  of  the  evil  principle. 

Feng-Shui  is  far  from  being  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  and  family  concern  which 
only  affects  its  believers.  Its  invisible  but 
benignant  or  direful  forces  are  liable  to  be 
set  in  motion  by  those  who  have  never 
even  heard  of  the  name.  Therefore,  if  a 
new  house  is  built,  it  is  not  only  the 
owner’s  affair,  but  that  of  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors  also.  Who  knows,  says  the  Chinese, 
but  his  chimney-pot  may  draw  down  the 
wrath  of  heaven  and  earth  on  my  head,  or 
the  bare,  blank  aspect  of  his  end  wall  may 
reflect  the  malarious  breath  of  nature  into 
my  door,  bringing  disaster  to  my  enter¬ 
prises,  disease  and  death  to  my  wife  and 
children  ?  The  devout  believer  in  Feng- 
Shui  consults  his  trusted  geomancer  on 
the  new  influences  about  to  affect  his  life 
and  fortunes,  and  no  possible  effort  will  be 
omitted  to  prevent  any  unfavorable  change 
in  his  surroundings.  Thus  it  arises  that 
foreigners  from  the  far  west,  who  come 
from  an  island  too  barbarous  to  know  of 
the  existence  of  Feng-Shui,  may,  by 
their  ill-advised  erections,  imperil  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  Chinese  town.  'I'he  churches 
of  the  missionaries,  on  account  of  their 
superior  height,  are  especially  fatal  to  the 
well-being  of  the  streets  surrounding  their 
bases.  In  the  treaty  ports  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  consular  flags  no  effectual 
opposition  can  be  raised  to  these  buildings, 
and  the  injured  native  watclies  the  rising 
walls  with  smothered  indignation.  But  in 
the  interior  the  foreigner,  too,  must  respect 
Feng-Shui  if  he  would  live  in  peace. 

We  lodged  once  in  a  long  low  school- 
house,  built  by  German  missionaries, 
which  rested  against  a  steep  hillside.  Not 
long  before,  the  missionaries,  having  been 


vexed  by  frequent  nocturnal  visits  .  of 
thieves,  had  added  two  little  watch-towers, 
like  ears,  a  few  feet  higli,  on  each  end  of 
the  building,  to  be  occupied  by  watchmen 
during  the  night  But  they  had  uninten¬ 
tionally  infringed  upon  Feng-Shui.  One 
of  these  little  towers  was  just  visible  over 
the  rising  ground  to  a  tomb  on  another 
hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  d’he  enraged 
•descendants  of  the  occupant  of  that  tomb 
gathered  the  village  together  against  the 
missionaries  and  threatened  to  burn  tlown 
their  establishment.  In  vain  did  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  argue  that  so  small  a  portion  of 
their  building  could  be  seen  from  the 
tomb,  that  if,  as  was  most  reasonable,  one 
supposed  that  the  dece.ised  spirit  preferred 
to  sit  upon  his  semi-circular  arm-chair-like 
grave,  instead  of  fatiguing  himself  by 
standing  upon  it,  he  then  would  not  have 
the  obnoxious  projection  within  the  field 
of  vision  at  all.  No  matter,  the  offensive 
towers  must  pulled  down.  As  usual  in 
China,  it  was  found  that  even  Feng-Shui 
could  be  propitiated  by  a  gift ;  and  the  mis- 
.sionaries  bought  toleration  of  thie  disturbed 
spirit  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  paid 
down  to  his  representatives  in  the  flesh. 
Govenor  Amaral,  of  Macao,  did  not  es¬ 
cape  the  vengeance  of  Feng-Shui  so  easily. 
He  signalised  his  tenure  of  office  in  that 
tiny  peninsula  by  cutting  out  new'  roads, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the 
numerous  descendants  of  those  buried 
in  the  tombs  among  which  his  roads  pass¬ 
ed.  His  contempt  for  Feng-Shui  cost  him 
his  life.  He  was  waylaid  and  beheaded 
on  one  of  his  own  new  roads.  Without 
citing  farther  instances,  the  necessary  an¬ 
tagonism  between  Feng-Shui  and  rail¬ 
ways  must  already  begin  to  be  clear 
to  the  reader.  Every  cutting  would  cut 
away  all  the  happiness  of  existence 
from  untold  multitudes ;  each  embank¬ 
ment  would  threaten  calamity  to  all 
the  plain  on  either  side.  To  tunnel 
through  a  mountain  would  be  wantonly 
and  wickedly  to  despise  the  protection 
heaven  itself  has  built  up  against  the  disas¬ 
ters  which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  the 
dwellers  on  its  sheltered  side.  A  line  of 
telegraph  posts  would  be  so  many  con¬ 
ductors  to  draw  down  the  fateful  breath  of 
nature’s  life,  certain  to  spread  abroad  the 
deleterious  influences  w'hile  dissipating  the 
good.  Feng-Shui  and  railroads  are  mu¬ 
tually  destructive.  We  have  read  that  the 
introduction  of  railways  into  India  has 
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produced  considerable  effect  in  weaken¬ 
ing  the  exclusiveness  of  caste.  It  is  hard 
to  perceive  how  Feng-Shui  in  China  could 
at  all  survive  a  similar  invasion  of  engi¬ 
neering  skill.  Whether  or  no  Feng-Shui 
will  accommodate  itself  to  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  iron  horse,  when  it  speeds 
over  the  vast  plains  of  northern  China  and 
among  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  south, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  there  is  no  (juestion 
about  the  fierce  opposition  it  will  raise  to 
the  upturning  of  the  first  sod,  the  cutting 
of  the  first  hill. 

It  is  time  to  address  ourselves  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  what  this  mysterious  I'eng-Shui  is, 
or  is  supposed  to  be.  An  elucidation  of 
this  far-away  superstition  will  be  quite  a 
novelty  to  the  great  majority  of  our  rea¬ 
ders,  for  popular  works  on  China  are  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  avoiding  the  subject. 
Works  like  Williams’s  Middle  Kingdom  and 
Doolittle’s  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese, 
though  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
in  their  descriptions  of  Chinese  national 
idiosyncrasies,  omit  r"eng-Shui  altogether. 
’I'his  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
hypothesis  that  these  learned  authors  did 
not  care  to  include  a  topic  about  which 
they  felt  themselves  unable  to  enlighten 
the  public.  Very  few  even  of  the  Chinese 
could  give  a  clear  and  connected  account 
of  this  obscure  topic.  Question  a  native, 
and  he  would  reply,  Feng-Shui  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  nature  and  of  the  spirits  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  living ;  it  is  called  Feng 
because  it  is  a  thing  like  wind,  which  you 
cannot  comprehend,  and  Shui,  because 
it’s  like  water,  which  you  cannot  grasp. 
Feng-Shui  has  a  literature  of  its  own  ;  but 
its  repulsive  technicology,  with  its  “  azure 
dragon ’’and  “white  tiger,”  its  breath  of 
nature  and  male  and  female  principles, 
and  its  profuse  use  of  the  numerical  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  Classic  of  Changes,  are  quite 
excuse  enough  for  the  neglect  it  has^  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sinologues.  While  the  vast 
fields  of  Chinese  philosophy,  poetry,  his¬ 
tory,  and  religion  are  still  the  unexplored 
Africa  of  literature,  no  wonder  that  stu¬ 
dents  should  turn  away  from  this  unattrac¬ 
tive  desert  of  superstitious  nonsense,  and 
devote  their  labors  to  more  promising  re¬ 
gions.  Besides  this,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Feng-Shui  is  an  invisible  underground 
principle,  which  does  not  obtrude  itself 
upon  the  attention.  It  is  not  a  religion, 
nor  the  sect  of  a  religion.  It  has  no  tem¬ 
ple  nor  priesthood,  nor  college,  nor  any 


authorised  professors  or  incorjjorated  be¬ 
lievers.  Its  occult  influence  pervades  all 
Chinese  society,  but  does  not  come  con¬ 
spicuously  to  the  surface  in  any  imposing 
rite  or  permanent  visible  manifestation. 
There  would  be  houses  and  tombs  did  not 
Feng-Shui  exist.  Even  pagodas  had  their 
origin  in  Buddhism,  and  still  retain  their 
quasi-religious  character.  'I'lius  it  was 
easy  to  describe  the  whole  superficies 
of  Chinese  society,  without  alluding  to 
this  underlying  element  of  superstition. 
At  last,  however,  an  erudite  German  scho¬ 
lar,  well  known  among  Oriental  students 
by  his  valuable  investigations  into  Chinese 
Buddhism,  has  undertaken  the  long-delay¬ 
ed  task,  and  now,  in  a  pamphlet*  of  eighty 
pages,  the  curious  in  such  matters  may 
read  a  complete  exposition  of  the  origin, 
character,  and  influence  of  Feng-Shui. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  liveliness  of 
style  and  aptness  of  illustration  by  which 
Dr.  Eitel  has  relieved  the  tediousness  of 
studying  the  minute  details  of  the  ground- 
plan  and  architecture  of  this,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  castle  erected  in  the  dominions  of 
the  “  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,”  for¬ 
midable  in  dimensions  and  apparent  soli¬ 
dity,  but,  in  accordance  with  its  name, 
composed  of  no  more  substantial  materials 
than  the  castles  of  cloud-land  built  up  out 
of  water-vapor  by  the  action  of  wind. 
But  no  ingenuity  of  treatment  could  allure 
any  but  an  enthusiastic  student  of  foreign 
superstitions  to  inflict  upon  himself  the  pe¬ 
nance  of  mastering  the  intricacies  of*  the 
“  Numerical  Proportions  of  Nature.”  We 
will  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  abridge  Dr. 
Eitel’s  dissection  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
system ;  but  endeavor  to  present  in  one 
view  the  picture  which  its  totality  produ¬ 
ces  in  our  minds. 

Feng-Shui  is  a  product  of  a  mode  of 
thought  characteristic  of  the  primeval  era 
of  human  development ;  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  latest  man¬ 
ifestations  of  fetichism.  Feng-Shui  views 
heaven  and  earth,  the  whole  universe,  as 
one  great  fetich,  animated  by  a  blind,  un¬ 
intelligent,  but  omnipotent  vitality,  a  vital¬ 
ity  in  which  man  shares,  and  of  which, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  intelligent  faculties, 
he  may  procure  a  larger  and  better  share  than 
would  otherwise  fall  to  his  lot.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  art,  Feng-Shui  is  the  terrestrial  sister 

*  Feng-Shui,  or  The  KudimenU  of  Natural 
Science  in  China,  by  Ernest  J.  Eitel,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  Triibner  &  Co.,  1873. 
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of  Astrology,  a  mode  of  deciphering  the 
destinies  of  an  individual  as  included  in  the 
vast  complications  of  the  universal  whole, 
but  in  this  respect  the  earthly  sister  excels 
her  star-gazing  prototype,  that  by  means 
of  Feng-Shui  a  man  learns  not  only  what 
his  fate  is,  but  how  it  may  be  modified  to 
his  own  advantage.  VVe  cannot  better  in¬ 
troduce  this  curious  conception  of  man’s 
power  over  destiny  than  by  a  quotation 
which  shows  that  we  English  are  a  wiser 
race  than  we  thought  ourselves  :  “  Strange 
to  say,  Chinese  constantly  assert  that  for¬ 
eigners  know  all  about  Feng-Shui.  When 
mortality  was  frightful  among  the  Hong 
Kong  troops  quartered  in  Murray  barracks, 
and  the  Colonial  surgeon  jnoposed  the 
planting  of  bamboos  at  the  back  of  the 
buildings,  the  Chined  justly  remarked  that 
this  measure  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
Feng-Shui.  ’  When  foreign  residents  of 
Hong  Kong  began  to  build  villas  in  Pokfoo- 
lum  (which  Feng-Shui  declares  to  be  the 
best  site  of  the  island),  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  build  a  reservoir  there,  when 
tanks  were  built  on  the  north  side  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  hill-side  was  studded  with 
trees,  when  the  cutting  of  earth  was  forbid¬ 
den  in  places  where  there  is  much  decom¬ 
posed  rock,  the  Chinese  in  all  these  cases 
supposed  foreigners  to  know  much  more 
about  Feng-Shui  than  they  would  tell,  and 
the  Surveyor-General  was  put  down  as  a 
profound  adept  in  Feng-Shui.  Why,  they 
say,  there  is  Government  House,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  very  best  spot  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  screened  at  the  back  by 
high  trees  and  gently-shelving  terraces, 
skirted  right  and  left  by  roads  with  grace¬ 
ful  curves,  and  the  whole  situation  combin¬ 
ing  everything  that  Feng-Shui  would  pre¬ 
scribe,  how  is  it  possible  that  foreigners 
pretend  to  know  nothing  of  Feng-Shui  ?” 
This,  then,  is  the  practical  eml>odiment  of 
the  system.  The  configuration  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  deter¬ 
mines  the  weal  or  woe  of  its  inhabitants. 
Rising  grounds,  groups  of  trees,  pools  of 
w-ater,  winding  roads,  when  properly  situ¬ 
ated  and  combined,  are  the  causes  of 
health,  wealth,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  the 
fortunate  dwellers  in  these  desirable  locali¬ 
ties.  Another  extract,  referring  to  the  same 
little  island,  will  present  the  obverse  view : 
“  Hong  Kong,  with  its  abundance  of  rocks 
and  boulders  scattered  about  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  abounds  accordingly  in  malign  breath, 
and  the  Chinese  think  our  Government 


very  wise  in  endeavoring  to  plant  trees 
everywhere  on  the  hill  to  screen  these  har¬ 
bingers  of  evil.  But  the  most  malicious 
influence  under  which  Hong  Kong  suffers 
is  caused  by  that  curious  rock  on  the  edge 
of  the  hill  near  Wanchai.  It  is  distinctly 
seen  from  Queen’s  Road  East,  and  for¬ 
eigners  generally  see  in  it  Cain  and  Abel, 
Cain  slaying  his  brother.  The  Chinese 
take  the  rock  to  represent  a  female  figure, 
which  they  call  the  bad  woman,  and  they 
firmly  and  seriously  believe  that  all  the  im¬ 
morality  of  Hong  Kong,  all  the  reckless¬ 
ness  and  vice  of  Taipingshan,  are  caused 
by  that  wicked  rock.  So  firmly  is  this  l^elief 
impressed  upon  the  lowest  classes  in  Hong 
Kong  that  those  who  profit  from  immoral 
practices  actually  go  and  worship  that  rock, 
spreading  out  offerings  and  burning  in¬ 
cense  at  its  foot.  None  dares  to  injure  it, 
and, I  have  been  told  by  many  otherwise 
sensible  people,  that  several  stone-cutters 
who  attempted  to  quarry  at  the  base  of 
that  rock  died  a  sudden  death  immediately 
after  the  attempt.”  Now  that  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  the  twofold  energies  of  Feng-Shui, 
baneful  as  well  as  blessing,  we  see  that  it 
is  a  materialistic  fatalism,  according  to 
which  human  happiness  and  misery,  virtue 
and  vice,  are  determined,  or,  at  least, 
mightily  influenced,  by  invisible  currents 
of  nature’s  breath  flowing  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  adapting  itself  to  its  inequali¬ 
ties,  attracted  or  repelled  by  its  elevations 
and  depressions,  its  straight  lines  and 
curves. 

Feng-Shui  begins  where  Astrology  ends. 
So  familiar  are  we  with  the  latter  delusion, 
it  seems  hardly  strange  to  us  that  imagi¬ 
native  minds,  speculating  on  the  tangled 
destinies  of  man,  unable  to  discover  in 
character  or  conduct  a  clue  to  the  endless 
diversities,  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the 
human  lot,  should  have  gazed  up  at  the 
bewildering  hosts  of  stars,  until  they 
dreamt  that  the  mystic  dance  of  those  pale 
watch-fires  of  night  must  rain  down  a 
spiritual  influence  upon  man,  which  de¬ 
cides  his  fortunes  for  good  or  evil.  But  the 
astrologer  at  the  utmost  only  aimed  to  inter¬ 
pret,  he  never  aspired  to  rule,  the  courses 
of  the  planets.  Shall  we  say  that  the 
practical  mind  of  the  Chinese  could  not 
rest  in  this  conception  of  itself  as  the  help¬ 
less  sport  of  irresistible,  because  unapproach¬ 
able,  heavenly  powers  ?  Or,  shall  we  see 
rather  a  farther  flight  of  poetic  imagination 
in  the  daring  assumption  which  brought 
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down  heaven  to  earth,  and  placed  its 
mighty  forces  partially  under  human  con¬ 
trol?  However  that  might  be,  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  Astrology  to  Feng-Shiii  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  conception,  strange  enough 
to  the  European  mind,  that  the  stars  ope¬ 
rate  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  surface  of  the  earth  upon  the  two- 
legged  insects  which  crawl  tipon  it. 
Mountain  peaks  correspond  to  the  stars ; 
rivers  and  oceans  are  the  terrestrial  milky 
way;  the  sky  above  is  divided  into  con¬ 
stellations,  such  as  the  potent  “  azure  dra¬ 
gon”  and  the  baneful  “  white  tiger the 
earth,  too,  has  its  azure  dragons  and  white 
tigers  innumerable,  mountain  ranges  or  un¬ 
dulating  grounds,  in  which  the  geomancer, 
by  the  aid  of  his  compass  and  the  rules  of 
his  art,  detects  the  analogues  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  monsters.  The  five  planets — and  to 
the  Chinese  mind  only  five  exist,  or  could 
exist — the  five  planets  take  their  names 
from  the  five  elements,  of  the  essences  of 
which  they  are  the  embodiments.  “  As  to 
their  counterparts  on  earth,  the  rules  by 
which  each  mountain  may  be  referred  to 
one  or  other  of  the  five  planets  are  very 
simple.  If  a  peak  rises  up  bold  and 
straight,  running  out  into  a  sharp  point,  it 
is  identified  with  Mars,  and  declared  to 
represent  the  element  fire.  If  the  point  of 
a  similarly  shaped  mountain  is  broken  off 
and  flat,  but  comparatively  narrow,  it  is 
said  to  be  the  embodiment  of  Jupiter,  and 
to  represent  the  element  wood.  If  the  top 
of  a  mountain  forms  an  extensive  plateau, 
it  is  the  representative  of  Saturn,  and  the 
element  earth  dwells  there.  If  a  mountain 
runs  up  high,  but  its  peak  is  softly  round¬ 
ed,  it  is  called  Venus,  and  represents  the 
element  metal.'  A  mountain  whose  top  is 
the  shape  of  a  cupola  is  looked  upon  as 
the  representative  of  Mercury,  and  the  ele¬ 
ment  water  rules  there.”  Behold,  now, 
the  immense  superiority  of  Feng-Shui.  Its 
planets  are  no  wandering  fires ;  its  task  is 
not  to  win  secrets  from  the  inaccessible  sky ; 
the  professor  of  this  mundane  astrology 
plants  his  feet  upon  the  solid  ground,  com¬ 
pass  in  hand,  and  reads  off  the  face  of  the 
landscape  the  blessings  or  curses  stored  up 
therein  for  the  denizen  of  each  particular 
spot. 

This,  however,  is  the  least  superiority  of 
the  Chinese  system.  It  possesses,  also, 
the  immense  advantage  that  the  terrestrial 
phenomena  are  within  reach  of  the  mat¬ 
tock  and  spade.  “  Heaven,”  it  is  said. 
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“  requires  the  aid  of  man  to  carry  out  its 
schemes  of  justice.  Earth  requires  the  aid 
of  man  to  bring  its  products  to  absolute 
perfection.  Neither  heaven  nor  earth  are 
complete  in  themselves,  but  leave  the  last 
finish  of  everything  to  man.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  as  regards  the  natural  outline  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  there  is  much  room  for  the 
active  interference  of  man.  Tlie  influence 
of  the  planets  and  of  the  five  elements  is 
very  great,  but  it  is  not  all.  The  influence 
of  the  natural  configuration  of  the  ground 
is  very  powerful,  but  man  may  alter  the 
natural  configuration.”  A  low  hill  may  be 
elevated,  a  straight  and  consequently  ill- 
omened  water-course  may  be  diverted. 
The  point  of  a  mountain  can  be  cut  off, 
and  thus  Mars  is  converted  into  Jupiter. 
An  easier  task  is  to  raise  a  pointed  mound 
on  the  top  of  a  high  but  flat  mountain, 
by  which  Sdturn  is  changed  into  Mars. 
And  if  most  of  nature’s  works  are  too  vast 
to  be  essentially  altered,  favorable  modifi¬ 
cations  may  be  introduced,  such  as  a  pond 
here,  a  pagoda  there.  Feng-Shui,  too,  will 
guard  its  believers  against  wantonly  and 
wickedly  opening  passages  for  the  perni¬ 
cious  influence  of  nature,  among  which 
straight  lines,  straight  ridges  are  the  most 
fatal.  It  can,  therefore,  preserve  China 
from  the  inevitable  destruction  of  national 
pros])erity  that  would  follow  the  making 
of  railways,  which  would  not  only  destroy 
many  most  important  features  of  the  good 
Feng-Shui,  but  in  their  long  straight  ways, 
and  their  deadly  embankments,  positively 
invite  every  noxious  influence  to  devour 
the  land. 

To  the  h'nglish  reader  this  will  appear 
such  unmitigated  nonsense  that  he  will  be 
almost  ready  to  doubt  the  sanity  of  the 
people  professing  to  believe  it.  But  this 
disgust  at  the  Tolly  of  the  Chinese  would 
be  a  good  deal  qualified  by  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  mental  processes  through 
which  these  curious  results  have  been 
reached.  We  must  refer  the  philosophic 
inquirer  to  Dr.  Eitel’s  book,  where  he  will 
find  F'eng-Shui  traced  up  to  the  ancient 
opinion  that  the  whole  universe  is  a  living 
organism,  in  which  the  trinity — heaven, 
earth,  and  man — share  a  common  life,  each 
member  of  the  triad  acting  upon,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by,  the  other  two.  There  he  will 
see  also  how  the  vast  totality  of  phenome¬ 
na  are  deduced,  by  a  system  of  permuta¬ 
tions  and  combinations  of  numbers  from 
two  universal  primordial  principles,  called 
39 
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the  male  and  female  principles,  which  two, 
when  happily  combined,  constitute  the  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  when  disharmonious,  the  ma¬ 
lign  breath  of  nature.  After  he  has  fairly 
bewildered  himself  in  the  effort  to  follow 
this  scheme  through  its  complicated  rami¬ 
fications,  and  to  do  justice  to  it  as  a  con¬ 
ception,  though  an  imaginary  one,  of  the 
true  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  he  will 
probably  cease  to  marvel  that  opinions, 
supported  by  such  an  unbroken  array  of 
learned  names,  and  argued  out  with  such 
an  appearance  at  once  of  plausibility  and 
profundity,  have  taken  deep  root  in  the 
Chinese  mind.  Space  forbids  our  attempt¬ 
ing  even  a  sketch  of  Chinese  metaphysics, 
out  of  which  this  unique  superstition,  Feng- 
Shui,  has  grown,  a  not  incongruous  fruit. 
It  remains,  however,  to  point  out  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Feng-Shui  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  dead  upon  the  living.  A  few 
sentences  upon  this  topic  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  Chinese  philosophical  thought. 

According  to  Choo-he  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  the  soul  of  man  is  not  simple,  but  pos¬ 
sesses  a  dual  nature.  The  two  natures, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  animus 
and  anima,  belong  respectively  to  the 
“  breath  of  heaven  "  and  the  “  breath 
of  earth.”  The  animus  is  the  spiritual 
and  male  element  of  the  soul :  while 
the  material  element  or  female  principle  of 
nature  forms  the  anima.  In  living  man 
the  two  principles  exist  in  combination ; 
but  at  death,  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  the  union  is  broken  up,  the  animus 
returns  to  heaven  and  the  anima  to  earth. 
Not  that  wc  are  to  conceive  of  this  return¬ 
ing  as  movement  in  space,  but  rather  that 
each  part  is  absorbed  again  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  elements  of  nature  whence  each  de¬ 
rived  its  origin.  The  souls  of  deceased 
ancestors,  therefore,  are  as  omnipresent  as 
the  elements  of  nature,  as  heaven  and 
earth  themselves.  Thus  the  Chinese  have 
been  taught  to  consider  themselves  as 
constantly  surrounded  by  a  S[)irit- world, 
invisible  indeed  and  inaccessible  by  touch 
or  handling,  but  none  the  less  real,  none 
the  less  influential.  From  the  ground¬ 
work  of  these  not  altogether  despicable 
imaginations  about  the  invisible  world, 
the  transition  is  easy  to  the  popular  belief 
that  the  anima  of  the  deceased  binds  him 
to  the  tomb,  while  the  masculine  animus 
hovers  around  the  dwelling  of  his  descend¬ 
ants.  This,  again,  produces  the  inference 
that  if  the  tomb  be  so  placed  that  the  ani¬ 


mal  spirit  supposed  to  dwell  there  is  free 
from  disturbing  elements,  the  ancestral 
spirit  will  be  both  able  and  disposed  to 
visit  with  benign  influences  the  homes  of 
his  pious  descendants.  Hence  practical 
Feng-Shui  lias  no  more  important  problem 
than  to  select  the  site  of  a  grave. 

It  does  not  require  much  wisdom  to  ridi¬ 
cule  and  despise  the  absurd  superstitions 
of  individuals  and  races  less  enlightened 
than  our  noble  selves.  But  in  recent  years 
wc  have  seen  another  spirit  arise.  Men 
have  taken  to  studying  ancient  myths  and 
modern  superstitions,  instead  of  mocking  at 
them.  The  result  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  soil  of  the  human  mind  cannot 
produce  and  foster  pure  error,  unmixeti 
falsehood.  The  human  intellect  has  been 
guilty  of  a  thousand  aberrations  and  extra¬ 
vagances,  but  through  tliem  all  there  has 
run  a  vein  of  loyalty  to,  or  at  least  desire 
or,  truth.  'Flic  error  we  denounce  is  either 
a  truth  pushed  to  an  extreme,  or  it  is, 
though  erroneous,  the  best  interpretation 
the  mind  is  for  the  time  being  capable  of, 
of  the  phenomena  which  press  upon  it  for 
a  solution,  or  perhaps  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  eagerness  of  the  mind  to  frame  for 
itself  some  explanation  of  a  problem  really 
quite  insoluble.  It  is  to  this  latter  class 
that  we  would  attach  Feng-Shui.  This 
Chinese  superstition,  absurd  as  it  is,  has  not 
maintained  itself  for  a  thousand  years 
among  a  vast  civilised  people,  a  nation 
whose  thinkers  and  scholars  are  innumera¬ 
ble,  without  basing  itself  upon  something 
or  other  natural  to  man  and  not  evidently 
repugnant  to  his  reason.  Where  shall  we 
look  for  this  connecting  link  ?  I  think  we 
may  see  it  in  that  mystery  which  has  per¬ 
plexed  philosophers  and  theologians  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  of  which  we  may 
reject  the  Chinese  solution,  but  are  our¬ 
selves  unable  to  furnish  a  better.  How  is 
it  that  such  innumerable  diversities  subsist 
among  the  characters  and  ex|)eriences  of 
the  children  of  men  ?  Why  is  one  born  in 
the  purple,  cradled  in  luxury  and  splendor, 
while  another  drags  along  a  few  miserable 
years  in  a  condition  compared  with  which 
that  of  the  brutes  is  enviable  ?  Why,  again, 
do  we  see  some  men  naturally  endowed 
with  remarkable  capacity  and  inclination, 
not  for  wisdom  only,  but  for  virtue,  where 
others  display  inherent  tendencies  to  the 
worst  of  vices  ?  Still  more  puzzling  is  the 
indisputable  fact  that  the  power,  and  beauty, 
and  happiness  of  the  world  frequently  fall 
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to  the  share  of  the  ignoble,  while  wisdom 
and  goodness  are  linked  to  want  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  Chinese  looked  around  for  an 
explanation  of  these  mysterious  arrange¬ 
ments  of  human  life,  not  from  a  vague  curi¬ 
osity,  but  witii  the  express  hope  of  improv* 
ing  their  own  lot.  Buddhism  gave  them  a 
solution  in  its  theory  of  successive  exist¬ 
ences,  determined  each  by  the  merit  and 
demerit  of  the  preceding  one ;  but  Budd¬ 
hism  failed,  even  in  its  season  of  widest 
popularity,  to  lay  hold  of  the  Chinese  na¬ 
tional  mind.  The  teachings  of  Confu¬ 
cius  and  his  first  disciples  ignored  difficulties 
which  they  could  not  remove.  According 
to  them,  virtue  is  not  only  its  own  reward, 
but  rightly  and  surely  secures  for  itself  the 
approval  of  heaven,  the  favor  of  man,  and 
the  lordship  of  this  fair  world. 

The  Chinese  did  homage  to  the  ethical 
teaching  of  their  great  master,  and  accept¬ 
ed  it  as  their  highest  trust  for  evermore. 
But  the  fact  stared  them  in  the  face  that 
the  sage  himself  pa.ssed  a  life  of  toil  and 
wanderings,  “  like  a  homeless  dog,”  while  li¬ 
centious  and  illiterate  princelets  divided  the 
world  among  them.  It  was  an  article  of 
the  Confucian  creed  that  if  the  sage  and 
the  virtuous  did  not  themselves  attain  to 
earthly  honor  and  felicity,  heaven,  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  merit,  would  bestow  these 
boons  on  their  posterity.  Experience  has 
not  confirmed  this  sentiment  into  a  posi¬ 
tive  belief.  The  varieties  and  inequalities 
of  earthly  condition  remained  inexplicable. 
That  right  moral  conduct  is  man’s  true  life, 
the  Chinese  readily  assented  to ;  but  that 
there  is  also  some  other  principle  at  work, 
moulding  human  destinies  without  much 
regard  to  human  character,  seemed  too 
palpable  for  disbelief.  What  is  this  princi¬ 


ple  ?  Philosophy  stepped  in,  with  her  all- 
comprehensive  speculations  about  the  origi¬ 
nal  absolute,  the  unity,  the  generation  of 
all  phenomena  from  one  eternal  substance, 
according  to  one  all-pervading  law,  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  con¬ 
ditions  from  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 
great  original  upon  itself.  Clothed  though 
they  be  in  a  Chinese  garb,  the  European 
student  frequently  recognizes  thoughts 
already  familiar  to  him  in  Western  specu¬ 
lation.  Had  Chinese  metaphysics  stopped 
.at  this  stage,  the  result  would  be  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  issue  to  which  certain  of 
our  Western  speculations  seem  to  tend  : 
a  self-evolved  universe,  an  organic  whole, 
operating  in  all  things  by  immutable  law’, 
but  without  a  Law-giver ;  moving  accord¬ 
ing  to  infinite  order,  but  guided  by  no 
superintending  Intelligence ;  explicable 
from  itself,  but  containing  no  prophecy  of 
a  better  explication  .to  come.  And  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  correct  to  say  that  Chinese 
philosophy  did  stop  here ;  and  to  attribute 
the  growth  of  Feng-Shui  rather  to  the 
craving  of  the  popular  mind  for  something 
more  definite  and  practical,  some  clue  to 
the  mystery,  which  could  be  followed  up  to 
its  own  advantage.  If  philosophy  teaches 
that  fatalism  governs  the  immense  whole, 
while  utterly  careless  of  the  result  to  the 
individual,  can  we  marvel  that  in  a  super¬ 
stitious  age  men  caught  at  the  idea  that 
they  might  possibly  divert  the  mighty  cur¬ 
rent  of  nature’s  irresistible  forces  into  little 
artificial  channels  for  their  own  behoof? 
Feng-Shui  is  the  very  audacity  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  hold  its  own  until  it  fades 
away  before  the  progress  of  Cliristianity, 
or  the  spread  of  science,  or  the  influence 
of  both  combined. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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11  <tait  un  jeune  homme  d’un  bien  beau  pasid." 
BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


I. 

When  first  he  sought  our  haunts,  he  wore 
His  locks  in  Hamlet-style; 

His  brow  with  thought  was  “  sickbed  o’er,” — 
We  rarely  saw  him  smile; 

And  e’en  when  none  were  looking  on. 

His  air  was  always  woe-begone. 
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II 

He  kept,  I  know,  his  bosom  bare 
To  imitate  Jean  Paul ; 

His  almost  only  topics  were 
./Esthetics,  Fate,  and  Soul ; 
Although  at  times,  but  not  for  long. 
He  bowed  his  Intellect  to  song. 


III. 

He  served,  he  said,  a  Muse  of  Tears; 

I  know  his  verses  breathed 
A  fine  funereal  air  of  biers. 

And  objects  cypress-wreathed; — 
Indeed,  his  tried  acquaintance  fled 
An  ode  he  named  “  The  Sheeted  Dead,” 


IV. 

In  these  light  moods,  I  call  to  mind. 
He  darkly  would  allude 
To  some  dread  sorrow  undefined, — 
Some  passion  unsubdued ; 

Then  break  into  a  gba.stly  laugh 
And  talk  of  Keats  his  epitaph. 


V. 


He  railed  at  Women’s  faith  as  cant ; 

We  thought  him  grandest  when 
He  named  them  “  Syren-shapes  that  chant 
On  bleaching  bones  of  Men — 

Alas,  not  e’en  the  great  go  free 
From  that  insidious  minstrelsy! 


VI. 

His  lot,  he  oft  had  used  to  urge. 
Lay  on  a  lone  Rock  where 
Around  Time-beaten  bases  surge 
The  Waters  of  Despair. 

We  knew  it  true.  We  never  knew 
What  gentler  ears  he  told  it  to. 


VI. 

We,  bound  with  him  as  brethren  were. 
One-minded,  celibate. 

Resolved  to  Thought  and  Diet  spare 
Our  lives  to  dedicate; — 

We,  truly,  in  no  common  sense 
Deserved  his  closer  confidence ! 
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VIII. 

But  soon,  and  yet,  though  soon,  too  late. 
We,  sorrowing,  sighed  to  find 
A  gradual  softness  enervate 
That  once  superior  mind. 

Until, — in  full  assembly  met, 

He  even  mentioned  Etiquette. 

• 


IX. 

The  verse  that  we  severe  had  known, 
Assumed  a  wanton  air, — 

A  fond  effeminate  monotone 
Of  eyebrows,  eyes,  and  hair; — 

Not  ^Oog  stirred  him  now  or  vtivg, — 
He  read  “  The  Angel  in  the  House !” 


X. 

And  worse.  He,  once  sublime  to  chaff, 
Grew  whimsically  sore 
If  we  but  named  a  photograph 
We  found  him  simpering  o’er; 

Or  told  how  in  his  chambers  lurked 
A  waistcoat  curiously  worked. 


XI. 


Then  worse  again.  He  tried  to  dress,' 
He  trimmed  his  tragic  mane. 
Announced  at  last — to  our  distress — 
He  had  not  “  lived  ifi  vain ;” 
Thenceforth  his  one  prevailing  mood 
Became  a  base  beatitude. 


XII. 

And,  O  Jean  Paul,  and  Fate  and  Soul ! 

We  met  him  next  grown  stout. 

His  throat  with  wedlock’s  triple  roll, 

“  All  wool,”  enwound  about ; 

His  very  hat  had  changed  its  brim! 

Our  course  was  clear.  We  banished  him. 

— S/.  Paufs. 
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ALEXANDRE 

Dumas  the  elder  is  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  figures  in  the  gallery  of  French 
romance.  He  is  so  undoubted  an  original, 
so  genuine  alike  in  his  generosity  and  his 


DUM  AS,  FILS. 

wickedness.  Passionate,  extravagant,  ill- 
regulated,  absolutely  immoral,  he  yet  com¬ 
pels  pardon,  and  even  largely  attracts  one’s 
affection,  by  his  unconscious  innocence; 
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he  is  a  great  wayward  boy,  full  of  genius, 
full  of  good-nature,  full  of  naughtiness. 
Dumas  the  younger  is  a  strange  contrast 
to  his  father ;  he  is,  comparatively,  by  no 
means  a  boy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most 
sedate  and  staid;  he  is  by  no  means 
wicked,  yet  by  no  means  innocent :  he  is 
not  the  rollicking,  jovial  child  of  devilry 
and  spree,  but  occupies  a  singular  position 
apart :  he  is  not  wicked  himself,  as  we 
have  said,  but  he  is,  par  excellence,  the  in¬ 
terested  spectator  of  wickedness. 

‘  No  one  knows  better  than  Dumas,’ 
says  his  sententious  friend  Edmond  About, 
‘  the  force  and  frailty  of  contemporary 
France.  He  has  treated  successively,  and 
always  as  a  master,  all  the  living,  vibrating, 
and  palpitating  questions  of  his  time.  The 
aristocratic  prostitution  which  overruns  us ; 
the  elegant  adulter)'  which  is  an  admirable 
success;  the  demi-monde — barbarous  and 
seductive  invasion  by  which  the  well-regu¬ 
lated  world  is  menaced ;  the  money  ques¬ 
tion,  which  includes  all  the  rest;  the  pro¬ 
digal  father  (how  many  have  we  not 
seen !),  and  the  natural  son,  (there  are 
reckoned  to  be  twenty-eight  percent,  in  the 
Paris  births) !’ 

Dumas  is  Paris-born,  and  first  saw  light 
in  July  1824:  he  has,  therefore,  now  al¬ 
most  attained  a  dignified  half  century  of 
age.  He  makes  one  of  the  twenty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  Paris  births,  being  the 
natural  son  of  a  father  very  prodigal  in¬ 
deed.  The  father,  at  so  early  a  date  as  his 
son’s  birth,  had  not  made  his  grand  coup  in 
the  world  of  letters,  but  held  a  modest 
secretaryship  in  the  household  of  Louis 
Philippe.  For  some  time  the  child  was 
not  recognised ;  and,  as  the  story  runs,  a 
little  boy  used  to  be  allowed  to  go  from 
school  once  a  fortnight  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
mysterious  ‘  Monsieur  Dumas ;’  and  so, 
disinherited  of  affection,  was  growing  up 
constrained  and  taciturn.  But  this  charac¬ 
ter  was  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  to  one  of 
joyousness  and  bright  intelligence  when  he 
h^  drawn  from  his  father,  as  he  did  when 
he  was  thirteen,  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  mutual  relation,  and  had  been  author¬ 
ized  by  him  to  bear  the  paternal  cogno¬ 
men.  At  sixteen,  whilst  he  was  a  student 
at  the  College  Bourbon,  his  lively  fancies 
took  the  literary  turn  which  he  inherited, 
and  blossomed  into  a  volume  of  verse 
bearing  the  precocious  title  of  ‘  P^ch^s  de 
Jeunesse.’  Dumas,  fils,  has  always  been 
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precocious,  and  has  always  retained  his 
predilection  for  the  romance  of  sin. 

At  this  time  the  paternal  glory  was 
growing  apace,  w’hereby  the  youth  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  excited,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  have  wished  to  tread  in  his 
father’s  steps.  Now  all  that  is  changed, 
and  Dumas,  in  his  own  way,  is  quite  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  a  wrifcr  as  his  father.  He  is  rather 
critic  than  imitator  of  his  sire,  and  publish¬ 
ed,  when  he  was  quite  old  enough  to  make 
accurate  soundings  and  measurements,  as 
true  and  finely  appreciative  an  estimate  of 
that  monster  of  romance  as  we  have  seen. 

In  1845,  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
scurrilous  little  brochure  reflecting  ungene¬ 
rously  upon  his  father,  young  Dumas  des¬ 
patched  a  challenge  to  its  editor.  This 
individual,  imagining  that  the  challenge 
came  from  Dumas,  pirc,  (we  have  the 
narrative  from  the  said  editor’s  own  pen 
only,  and  its  veracity  is  not  to  be  guaran¬ 
teed),  accepted  it.  When  he  found  out 
his  mistake,  he  brought  forward  his  little 
son  of  seven,  and  proffered  him  as  the  true 
antagonist  for  young  Dumas.  The  mous¬ 
tached  seconds  cried  out  against  such  ill- 
timed  pleasantry,  and  were  at  length  met 
by  a  promise  to  fight  the  son,  if  the  father’s 
consent  could  be  obtained  to  the  combat. 
With  such  difficulties  in  the  way,  however, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  duel 
never  came  off. 

Dumas’  second  work  show’s  him  still 
attached  to  his  father’s  skirts.  Father  and 
son  had  been  travelling  together,  and  on 
their  return  there  appeared  the  work,  ‘  Les 
Aventures  de  Quatre  Femmes  et  d’un  Per- 
roquet.’  Some  call  this  work  a  mere  imi¬ 
tation  by  the  young  author  of  the  paternal 
gasconades ;  others  go  a  step  further,  and 
allege  that  it  was  really  the  work  of  the 
elder  Dumas.  The  story  runs  that  some 
difficulty  had  arisen  about  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  the  copyright  of  a  romance  named 
‘  Fabien,’  and  as  to  who  should  be  its  pub¬ 
lisher:  meanwhile  the  author  cut  the  knot 
by  declaring  that  he  had  burnt  the  manu¬ 
script.  Some  time  afterwards  w’ise  people 
made  out  that  they  recognized  the  sup¬ 
posed  destroyed  romance  of  the  father’s  in 
the  work  published  under  the  name  of  the 
son  ;  alleging  that  the  hero  was  the  same, 
save  that  his  name  had  been  altered,  and 
that  this  alteration  had  been  neglected  on 
one  page  of  the  new  work,  so  betraying 
the  whole  plot.  The  novel  in  question  is 
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a  very  absurd  one.  Two  persons,  contem¬ 
plating  suicide,  suspend  the  execution  of 
their  purpose  to  tell  each  other  their  histo¬ 
ry.  Their  mutual  confidence  completed, 
the  one  repairs  to  his  pistol,  the  other  to 
his  rope,  and  the  affair  is  over.  The  story 
about  the  authorship  of  the  book  is  doubt¬ 
less  one  of  those  canards  which  French 
journalists  find  so  useful  in  dull  seasons; 
but,  any  way,  it  matters  little.  At  the 
time  it  was  writteh,  young  Dumas  had  not 
reached  his  own  originality ;  he  was  still  in 
leading-strings.  The  fact  that  he  has  been 
able  to  break  away  entirely  from  the  chains 
of  his  father’s  influence,  and  to  carve  out 
for  himself  an  absolutely  new  department 
in  fiction,  is  proof  enough  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  his  powers  when  arrived  at  matu¬ 
rity.  * 

How  difficult  it  is  to  do  anything  new 
in  Paris,  in  the  way  either  of  drama  or  of  fic¬ 
tion,  the  following  incident  may  show. 
M.  Knule  de  Girardin  discovered  what  he 
considered  an  itlea  for  a  new  drama,  and, 
after  having  written  a  portion  of  it,  feel¬ 
ing  himself  not  quite  at  home  in  such  species 
of  composition,  consulted  Dumas  as  to  what 
might  be  made  of  it.  Dumas  did  not  at 
all  like  his  old  friend's  way  of  composing 
the  drama,  and  deemed  its  structure  false 
and  unreal ;  so,  on  being  asked  to  become 
a  collahtfrateur,  he  re-wrote  the  whole. 
There  was  afterwards  a  very  pretty  quarrel 
as  to  the  true  authorship,  in  which  M.  Gi¬ 
rardin  did  not  behave  very  well  to  his 
young  assistant,  whose  genius  in  that  kind 
of  composition  immeasurably  transcend¬ 
ed  his  own.  The  incident  we  are  pointing 
to  occurs  when  Girardin  has  brought  his 
plot  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  tells  Dumas 
that  he  reckons  upon  him  for  finding  a 
suitable  denoisment.  The  characters  are 
the  hackneyed  ones  of  the  French  stage — 
a  husband,  a  wife,  and  a  lover.  Dumas 
replies,  ‘  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
say  something  new.  .  .  VVe  have  all  posed 
our  conclusions  on  this  eternal  subject. 
Yours  is  not  a  conclusion  at  all.’  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Girardin’s  sketch,  so  stig¬ 
matized,  the  two  gentlemen  had  cast  lots 
tranquilly  as  to  which  of  them  should  go 
and  break  his  neck  by  accident  on  purpose 
in  some  mountain  ravine ;  the  wife  over¬ 
hears  their  plan  through  the  keyhole,  rush¬ 
es  in,  and  reconciles  them  in  the  name  of 
the  gospel ;  they  thereupon  embrace. 
The  child,  of  doubtful  parentage,  is  left 
at  boarding-school;  and  the  amiable  rivals 


give  each  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  chari¬ 
table  institution.  Such  was  M.  de  Girar¬ 
din’s  conception,  and  this  most  domestic 
deno^ment  contained,  doubtless,  rather  too 
much  angelic  sweetness  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  husband  for  a  burning  young  au¬ 
thor  like  Dumas  to  believe  in.  He  tells 
Girardin,  *  Suicide  by  casting  lots,  in  the 
stead  of  the  duel,  you  find  in  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Belle-Isle ;”  5’ou  cannot,  therefore, 
make  use  of  that.  If  you  kill  the  wife, 
that  will  be  “  .\ntony ;”  if  you  kill  the 
lover,  that  will  be  “  Diane  de  Lys  ;”  if  the 
husband  pardons,  that  will  be  "  Misanthro 
pie  et  Re|)entir ;”  if  the  woman  goes  mad, 
that  will  be  “  Louise  de  Lignerolles ;”  if 
the  husband  commits  suicide,  that  will  be 
“Jacques;"  if  the  husband  shuts  up  his 
wife  from  the  world,  that  will  be  “  La 
Mere  et  la  Fille.”  You  see  that  your  pre¬ 
decessors  have  passed  that  way,  and  have 
shut  the  door  behind  them.’  What  prodi¬ 
gious  erudition  and  memory  are  necessary 
before  one  can  become  a  dramatic  author 
in  France !  Dumas  published  the  history 
of  his  curious  collaboration  with  Girardin, 
printing  the  old  journalist’s  play  as  it  stood. 
His  own  re-cast,  he  was  unable  to  place 
by  the  side  of  it,  for  Ciirardin  had  sold  the 
copyright  as  his  own. 

Neither  as  dramatist  nor  novelist  does 
Dumas  engender  works  at  so  prodigious  a 
rate  as  his  father,  but  he  studies  his  sub¬ 
jects  much  more  deeply  and  faithfully. 
The  father  took  a  broad  view  of  a  matter, 
and  then  trusted  wholly  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  the  son  lives  his  works  by  studying 
minutely  the  world  around  him,  whilst  the 
beats  of  his  own  heart  do  not  esca|)e  his 
scrutiny.  There  is  a  melancholy  in  his 
works  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
this  scientific  study  of  mankind,  whom  he 
has  dared  to  look  on  from  the  dark  side 
as  well  as  the  bright.  There  is  also  en¬ 
gendered  a  force,  owing  to  this  truth  of  his 
to  nature  and  life,  which  exerts  a  seeming¬ 
ly  mysterious  influence  over  his  readers. 
And  yet  nothing  is  more  simple  than  his 
plan ;  those  shadows  of  life,  those  insolu¬ 
ble  haunting  problems,  which  writers  for 
the  most  part  slur  over  or  shrink  from, 
Dumas  faithfully  depicts.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  first  work  from  his  pen  that  gained  him 
real  fame.  It  is  the  now  well-known  story 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Camellias.  ‘  La  Da  i.e 
aux  Camdlias  ’  is  one  of  the  very  few  works 
which  treat  of  the  life  of  a  courtesan,  and 
yet  remain  unsullied  and  genuine  romance. 
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There  is  no  shrinking  from  faithful  portray¬ 
al  of  all  the  details  of  such  a  life  in  the 
work  in  question,  but  the  novelist  takes  us 
into  a  spliere  in  which  nothing  base  allures. 
There  is  in  the  narrative  no  attempt  to  re¬ 
fine  the  facts,  there  is  no  attempt  to  throw 
a  sentimental  halo  round  the  central  figure 
of  the  story  ;  the  evil  of  her  life  is  not  pal¬ 
liated,  the  good  is  not  made  romantic. 
But  we  are  taken  away  from  the  gauds  of 
the  saloons,  and  from  the  mocking  gran¬ 
deurs  of  Marguerite  Gautier’s  surroundings, 
into  an  atmosphere  of  such  terrible  real  hu¬ 
man  passion,  into  a  vortex  so  infinitely 
pitiable,  so  unspeakably  pathetic,  into  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  fate  and  webs  of  heart¬ 
breaking  and  calamity  so  vivid  and  so  pos¬ 
sible,  that  we  see  not  a  courtesan  before 
us,  but  a  suffering  woman.  The  book  is 
raised,  by  the  sublimity  of  the  unselfish¬ 
ness  it  reveals  and  the  height  of  its  mourn¬ 
ful  passion,  into  something  far  above  any 
mere  picture  of  gay  or  depraved  Baris  life. 
Marguerite  Gautier  was  a  real  personage ; 
her  true  name,  Marie  Duplessis.  Dumas 
heard  her  story’  and  wrote  it.  He  is  care¬ 
ful  to  warn  us  that  it  is  not  a  common 
one : — ‘  I  do  not  draw  from  the  story 
the  conclusion  that  all  girls,  like  Mar¬ 
guerite,  are  capable  of  doing  what  she 
did — far  from  it ;  but  1  had  learned  that 
one  of  them  had  felt,  during  her  life,  a  real 
love,  that  she* had  suffered  from  it,  and 
that  she  had  died  in  consequence  of  it.  I 
have  told  the  reader  what  I  had  thus 
learned — it  was  a  duty.’ 

‘  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  ’  was  the  great 
effort  of  Dumas’  youth.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  published  two  works,  neither  of 
which  hatl  enjoyed  much  success,  though 
the  second  of  them  is  now  included  in  the 
general  list  of  his  writings. .  But  the  sto¬ 
ry  which  every  one  knows  so  well  as  the 
basis  of  the  opera  of  ‘  La  'I'raviata,’  w  as 
his  first  genuine  apotheosis.  The  novel, 
it  is  stated,  was  written  in  a  fortnight,  in 
an  inn.  The  prose  drama  which  sprang 
from  it,  Dumas  tells  us  he  completed  in  a 
week,  and  rather  on  ac;count  of  want  of 
money  than  by  holy  inspiration.  There  is 
a  wide  gap  between  the  romance  and  the 
drama,  tlie  latter  not  rising  to  the  sublim¬ 
ity  of  the  earlier  work,  which  was  written 
while  some  of  the  sad  details  of  the  true 
story  were  still  fresh  in  the  author’s  mind, 
'i'he  novel,  too,  was  written  while  Dumas 
was  young,  and  lyew  to  such  tragic  expe¬ 
riences  of  life.  Paris,  at  the  time  I'e  wrote, 


he  leads  us  to  believe,  was  comparative¬ 
ly  young  in  vice.  He  tells  us,  in/iSfiy, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  courtesan, 
if  not  rarely  to  be  met  with,  was  at  least 
kept  in  a  kind  of  seclusion.  She  did  not 
belong  to  the  vast  family  of  many  names 
and  degrees,  who,  says  Dumas,  have  sprung 
up  with  the  rapidly  acquired  fortunes  of 
speculators.  'I’he  courtesans  of  1840,  he 
alleges,  w  ere  ladies  of  education,  generally 
daughters  of  poor  officers  killed  in  the  w  ars 
of  the  Empire.  If  their  lives  were  faulty, 
they  possessed  at  all  events  a  certain  de¬ 
cency.  Dumas  then  refers  to  the  class  of 
grisettes  who  began  in  the  Quartier  l.a- 
tin  to  give  themselves  up  to  disinterested 
amours  with  clerks  and  students,  of  which 
Bohemian  love  afi'airs  Paul  De  Kock  was 
the  last  historian  and  Murger  the  last  poet, 
'i  hese  increased  the  number  of  courtesans, 
and  after  disenchantments,  miseries,  aban¬ 
donments,  and  suicides  among  their  num¬ 
bers,  romance  vanished,  and  they  began 
to  take  presents  and  to  think  more  of  the 
monsieur  than  of  the  man.  So  with  in¬ 
creasing  luxury,  newly-made  fortunes,  and 
visits  of  rich  provincials  to  Paris,  the  cor¬ 
ruption  spread,  until  woman  came  to  be 
ranked  with  horses  and  carriages,  and  the 
various  appanage  of  a  rich  man  of  fashion. 
So,  saiil  Dumas  in  1867,  prostitution  legal¬ 
ised  and  gross,  prostitution  as  an  immoral 
consequence  of  the  immorality  called  war, 
and  jirostitution  elegant  are  devouring  the 
nation.  It  is  marching  in  the  direction  of 
universal  prostitution.  Heart  has  quite 
vanished  from  the  clandestine  commerce 
of  bought  amours.  So  that  the  ‘  Dame  aux 
Camelias,’  written  fifteen  years  ago,  could 
not,  says  Dumas,  be  written  to-<iay.  Not 
only  would  it  not  be  true,  but  it  would  not 
even  be  possible.  One  might  look  vainly  all 
around  to  find  a  girl  from  whom  could  be 
expected  such  a  development  of  love,  re¬ 
pentance  and  .sacrifice  as  therein  depicted. 
The  story  of  Marguerite  Gautier  is  already 
legendary,  has  passed  into  the  domain  of 
archaeology. 

We  are  compelled  to  dwell  upon  this 
topic  in  treating  of  Dumas  the  younger. 
He  has  made  it  pre-eminently  his  own.  In 
a  little  work  of  his,  containing  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  a  Female  Refuge  in  Paris,  with 
statistics  of  the  admissions  and  general  re¬ 
sults,  he  avows  that  this  subject  has  be¬ 
come  his  special  province,  and  argues  that 
in  an  age  like  the  present,  it  is  something 
indeed  to  have  a  specialty  at  all.  He 
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does  not  disown  the  title  which  had  been 
accorded  him,  of  ‘  apostle  of  vice  and  pro¬ 
stitution,’  but  apparently  strives  to  make 
his  labors  of  some  effect  and  use  in  the 
sphere  he  has  chosen — the  sphere  that  has 
grown  darker  and  darker  in  proportion  as 
men  have  feared  to  throw  light  u|X)n 
it.  He  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  real¬ 
ising  and  describing  honestly  any  social 
corruption  that  may  grow  more  corrupt 
from  neglect.  Whether  in  all  of  his 
works  he  has  been  true  to  his  highest  ideal 
it  woukl  |)erhaps  be  safer  not  to  certify  ; 
his  publishers  liave  required  from  him, 
doubtless,  a  book  that  would  sell,  and  he 
may  not  always  have  been  in  a  position  to 
refuse  to  conform  to  their  wishes 

Dumas  very  properly  puts  down  the  ra¬ 
pid  growth  of  Parisian  corruption  to  the 
influence  of  the  crusade  of  gold.  He  says 
with  some  melancholy  truth,  ‘  From  the 
moment  that  you  preacli  that  crusade,  all 
arms  are  good.  (Jloire  aux  vainqueurs  / 
Malhfur  aux  vaincus  /  The  important 
matter  is  to  get  rich  with  si)eed  ’  Former¬ 
ly,  he  tells  us,  it  was  the  men  who  when 
a  young  lady  was  mentioned  to  them,  ask¬ 
ed,  How  much  has  she  ?  Now  it  is  the 
young  girls  and  their  parents  who  ask. 
How  much  has  he?  Men,  says  Dumas, 
are  not  such  fools  as  women  think  ;  when 
they  find  that  their  money  is  destined,  not 
for  the  repose  of  a  home  and  family,  and 
the  intimacy  of  a  real  love,  but  for  frivoli¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds,  and  fashionable  expenses 
incurred  in  amusements  just  like  those  in- 
dulgetl  in  by  the  belles  of  Mabille,  what 
course  do  they  take  ?  'I’hey  find  that  it 
is  more  economical,  as-  well  as  less  likely 
to  lead  to  dishonor,  to  select  a  woman  to 
whom  they  need  not  bind  themselves. 

A  while  ago  there  were  denunciations 
from  France  of  F.nglish  luxury  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  their  own  corruption.  'I'here 
is  a  half  truth  in  the  accusation.  We  Eng¬ 
lish  have  set  the  example  of  huge  commer¬ 
cial  transactions,  have  produced  many  mil¬ 
lionaires,  and  have  taught  other  nations  to 
produce  them,  too.  But  our  wealthy  men 
spend  their  abundant  gold  in  the  uphol¬ 
stery  of  their  mansions,  and  in  such  solid 
attractions  as  carriages  and  good  dinners  ; 
they  become  grossly  comfortable  rather 
than  grossly  vicious.  Under  the  similar 
temptation  of  riches,  the  French  nature 
turns  to  excess  of  gaiety  rather  than  to  ex¬ 
cess  of  material  comfort.  The  gaiety  wea¬ 
ries,  corrupts,  and  finally  maddens.  Whilst 


the  rich  Londoner  drinks  his  por  wine  at 
home  in  staid  propriety,  and  in  tn  com¬ 
pany  of  the  sober  sharer  of  his  plenty, 
the  rich  Parisian  revels  madly  abroad. 

Dumas  does  not  treat  his  chosen  subject 
lightly  or  frivolously.  He  has  evidently 
toiled  in  its  difficult  ways  with  patience 
and  arduous  thought.  Let  us  summarise 
the  chief  points  of  his  arguments  there¬ 
upon.  Men  without  resources  and  wo¬ 
men  without  protection  are  the  sources  of 
evil,  he  says;  let  them  be  aided.  The 
logic  of  society  says  to  the  man,  ‘  From 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight,  not  only  shall 
thou  bring  no  children  into  the  world,  but 
thou  shall  withdraw  therefrom  the  greatest 
number  possible  of  men.’  'I’hen  this  celi¬ 
bate  warrior  is  turned  into  Paris,  which  is 
full  of  poor  girls  struggling  for  a  livelihood. 
As  every  man  at  twenty-one  is  forced  to 
establish  his  identity,  so  every  girl  of  fif¬ 
teen,  says  Dumas,  should  similarly  undergo 
conscription,  and  prove  that  she  has  means 
of  subsistence.  Those  who  are  found 
without  such  means  of  subsistence  should 
have  the  right  to  enter  into  state  work¬ 
shops,  either  to  learn  or  practise  a  trade. 
This  is  no  new  idea,  but  it  has  never  been 
tried,  and  the  army  of  political  economists 
are  against  it.  So  far  as  regards  Dumas’ 
projects  for  the  women.  As  to  the  other 
sex,  every  man  at  twenty-one  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  responsible  being ;  for  any  moral  in¬ 
jury  which  he  commits  he  is  to  j>ay  a  heavy 
pecuniary  indemnity,  or  undergo  a  severe 
term  of  imprisonment.  Is  such  a  course 
possible  in  France  ?  asks  Dumas.  Arc 
not  the  people  light,  amorous,  indepen¬ 
dent,  insubordinate,  &c.  ?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  answers  himself,  and  indeed  with 
some  truth,  they  are  the  most  submissive 
people  in  existence.  But  is  love  a  pas 
sion  ?  he  asks.  Money  also  is  a  passion, 
he  answers  himself;  and  hunger  is  more 
than  a  passion,  it  is  a  need,  and  to  eat  is 
more  than  a  need — it  is  a  right.  So  he 
argues,  very  ingeniously,  that  as  starving 
jjeople  are  prevented  by  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment  from  stealing  money  from  the 
changers  or  cutlets  from  the  butchers,  so 
would  law  be  efficacious  in  the  matter  in 
(juestion.  The  day  when  society  declares 
that  the  honor  of  a  woman  and  the  life  of 
a  child  are  property  equally  with  a  dozen 
silver  spoons  or  a  rouleau  of  gold,  men 
will  look  at  them  through  the  windows 
without  daring  to  take  them,  and  the  idea 
will  come  to  them  to  win  them  and  not  to 
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steal  them.  Dumas  formulates  his  theory 
of  rigid  legal  repression  in  an  aphorism — 

‘  De  la  condescendance  des  lois  nait  la 
facility  des  mceurs.’ 

One  of  our  best  bishops  (is  it  Temple 
or  Fraser  ?)  has  made  a  kindred  reference 
to  the  educating  power  of  law.  Whatever 
question  there  may  be  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  worth  as  a  teacher  of  freedom  and  law, 
in  the  instance  in  question  most  earnest 
men  would,  on  consideration,  agree  with 
Dumas.  Law  is  not  for  the  self-control 
ed ;  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  thoughtless,  unbridled  Paris  (Paris, 
perhaps,  rather  as  it  was  than  is)  it  is  a 
very  different  matter.  Reasonable  and  just 
law,  so  long  as  it  makes  no  distinctiqn  be¬ 
tween  classes,  could  not  be  too  closely  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  society  as  Dumas  describes. 

‘  Is  Monsieur  Dumas  a  sort  of  bishop  ?’ 
a  stranger  to  the  compass  of  his  works 
might  not  improbably  be  tempted  to  in¬ 
quire.  ‘  Is  it  a  mere  novelist  that  talks 
so  seriously  on  grave  topics  that  mankind 
deputes  to  the  theologians,  and  even  theo¬ 
logians  mostly  depute  to  the  devil  ?’  No ; 
Dumas  is  no  bishop ;  in  spite  of  all  his 
moral  purposes,  which  it  might  l)e  thought 
would  certainly  overweight  him,  he  re¬ 
mains  novelist  and  dramatist,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  proser  in  either  department. 
That  he  is  interesting  may  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  a  certain  volume  of  his  which 
recently  appeared,  containing  little  more 
than  a  letter  on  a  certain  social  topic,  had 
a  circulation  of  some  thirty  thousand 
copies  in  a  very  few  weeks.  Whose  ser¬ 
mon  finds  its  audience  like  this  ? 

It  is  by  his  charming  artistic  faculty  that 
Dumas  makes  his  novels  novels,  and  not 
tracts ;  and  it  is  often  in  the  preface  of  his 
works  that  he  seriously  argues  the  <leep 
question  that  underlies,  sensibly,  but  not 
obtru.sively,  the  web  of  his  romance. 

A  curious  fact,  and  one  that  would  have 
made  aghast  the  orthodox  preachers  of 
old,  and  would  equally  excite  the  indig¬ 
nant  ire  of  some  strait-laced  Calvinists  of 
our  own  day,  is  that  the  earnest  arguments 
in  social  morals  from  which  we  have  quot¬ 
ed,  and  which  are  followed  by  the  anxious 
words  of  warning  counsel,  ‘  D6pdchez- 
vous,  parce  que  la  maison  brtile,’  are  to  be 
found  in  the  preface  of  a  volume  of  stage- 
plays.  And  these  plays  verily  so  profane 
in  the  sight  of  pious  society,  that  several 
came  under  official  ban,  and  were  forbid¬ 
den  representation.  Which  is  in  the  right. 


the  church  in  Paris,  living  in  laissez-faire 
in  the  midst  of  vanquishable  evils,  and,  en¬ 
shrined  in  pious  horror,  fulminating  on 
innovators ;  or  the  play-writer  and  novelist 
who  is  not  so  terribly  afraid  of  speaking 
above  a  whisper,  and  would  never  dream 
of  asking  a  priest’s  permission  before  the 
utterance  even  of  anything  scandalous,  or 
ascertaining  whether  his  stroke  cut  the 
orthodox  way  ?  Perhaps  Dumas  thinks 
he  knows  a  text  that  they  have  forgotten : 
— ‘  Which  say  to  the  seers.  See  not ;  and 
to  the  prophets.  Prophesy  not  unto  us 
right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things, 
prophesy  deceits.’ 

It  is  even  more  droll  that  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  should  be  found  between  the  covers 
of  a  book  of  plays,  tharf  that  it  should  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Dumas.  Dumas, is  not 
immoral ;  he  is  positively  without  morali¬ 
ty  ;  he  would  sin  w’ith  all  the  naive 
naughtiness  of  a  child,  or  a  South  .Sea 
islander.  Dumas, yf/j,  is  slightly  different ; 
sotne  call  him  a  Puritan,  but  if  he  be  so,  a 
Parisian  Puritan  is  different  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  one.  When  a  man  seriously  describe 
in  print,  when  he  is  five  and  forty,  such  an 
episode  as  that  when  a  boy  he  once  went 
under  a  table  to  place  a  hassock  con¬ 
veniently  for  the  feet  of  the  mother  of  one 
of  his  friends,  and  when  he  enters  upon 
such  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  describe 
how  he  saw  her  leg,  ‘  pas  ju.squ’au  genou 
comme  dans  la  ballade  de  (lastibelza,  mais 
plus  haut  que  la  cheville,’  we  may  accjuit 
him  of  Puritanism.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he 
has  a  spice  of  his  father’s  nature  in  him. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  some 
of  his  readers  do  not  believe  in  the  sinceri¬ 
ty  of  Dumas.  With  all  his  religious  aspi¬ 
rations  and  labors  in  morality,  he  keeps  un¬ 
spoiled  his  ha])py  quality  of  humor  and 
playfulness.  He  says  well  of  himself,  and 
truly  of  a  class,  when  he  styles  himself 
‘  des  artistes,  c’est-k dire  des  hommes 
toujours  un  peu  enfants.’  So  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  in  studying  him  to  find 
the  most  serious  adventures  accompanied 
by  something  in  the  way  of  a  ga/ninene. 
This  humorous  faculty  is  without  doubt  a 
great  relief  to  any  man  who  is  compelled 
to  think.  And  so  Dumas,  who  finds  him¬ 
self  troubled  in  gazing  upon  the  infinite, 
who  is  disturbed  inwardly  because  man  is 
so  small  and  God  so  great,  who  has  made 
his  specialty  and  life’s  work  out  of  the 
most  mournful  subject  under  the  sun, 
keeps  himself  from  overstress  of  thought 
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by  finding  refuge  in  something  that  must 
be  chuckled  at.  Dumas  is  not  always  in 
Paris,  studying  the  streets  and  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  though  he  cares  nothing  for  nature 
and  hates  solitude,  he  goes  into  the  coun¬ 
try  to  regain,  as  he  says,  the  forces  neces- 
say  to  hurl  himself  again  into  human  life. 
What  he  asks  of  the  country  is  the  right  to 
walk  with  big  steps,  to  stretch  himself  out 
under  trees  or  in  the  shadow  of  corn-ricks, 
to  roll  over  hay-cocks,  to  pull  an  oar,  to 
swim  in  open  water,  to  wear  a  blouse,  to 
speak  only  to  people  who  care  little  what 
he  may  have  in  his  brain — in  a  word,  to 
become  a  child  over  again.  He  says,  ‘  1 
have  often  looked  on  life  too  full  in  the 
face ;  it  has  forced  me  to  knit  the  brows 
and  lower  the  eyes ;  but  on  occasion,  I 
regain  yet  my  good  laugh  of  former  days, 
and  especially  in  the  spring.  Spring  is 
my  season.  It  has  always  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  over  me.’ 

No  man  without  a  vast  fund  of  health, 
of  some  kind  or  other,  could  support  so 
thorough  an  investigation  of  the  dark  sides 
of  life  in  Paris  as  Dumas  must  have  im¬ 
posed  on  himself,  or  complete,  as  he  has 
done,  a  reasoning  out  of  the  whole  causes 
and  effects,  and  rights  and  wrongs,  and 
dangers  anil  horrors  which  it  includes. 
'I'hough  the  want  of  solemnity  and  gloomi¬ 
ness  noticeable  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  most  lamentable  things  may  detract 
from  his  influence  as  a  reformer,  yet  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  man  for  the 
work  he  has  dared  to  do,  and  has  done. 
When  the  life  of  the  present  day  comes  to 
be  matter  of  history,  and  its  historians  are 
sought  for  amongst  eye-witnesses,  Dumas 
will  be  none  the  less  esteemed  for  the  un¬ 
diluted  strength  of  his  descriptions,  or  even 
for  their  picturesqueness.  What,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  be  more  epigrammatic  and 
forcible  than  the  following  definition  of  the 
Demi-Monde,  that  social  stratum  most  dif¬ 
ficult  of  all  to  describe  with  fidelity  ? — 
*  This  world  begins  where  the  wife  legal 
terminates,  and  ends  where  the  venal  be¬ 
gins.  It  is  separated  from  virtuous  women 
by  public  scandal,  from  courtesans  by  mo¬ 
ney.  On  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Code,  on  the  other  by  a  rou¬ 
leau  of  gold.  It  clings  to  this  last  argu¬ 
ment  :  “  We  give ;  we  do  not  sell and 
one  is  banished  from  its  ranks  for  being 
sold,  as  from  the  ranks  of  the  other  for 
having  given.’ 

Attentive  to  style  as  is  Dumas,  and 
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careful  as  to  the  form  of  his  works,  he 
stands  at  the  very  antipodes  to  those  whose 
cry  is  ‘  Art  for  art’s  sake.’  He  will  even 
make  a  ‘  Morality  ’  out  of,  or  into,  a  spark¬ 
ling  comedy.  With  reference  to  ‘  Le  Fils 
Naturel,’  a  play  for  which  he  avows  his 
own  predilection,  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
endeavored  to  develop  a  social  thesis,  and 
to  represent,  through  the  theatre,  more  than 
the  mere  depiction  of  manners,  characters, 
ridicules,  and  passions.  He  seeks  to  make 
a  comedy  from  which  the  spectator  shall 
carry  away  something  to  make  him  reflect ; 
and  to  his  mind  nothing  seems  more  in¬ 
teresting  or  dramatic  than  to  submit  to 
the  public  some  social  difficulty. 

Dumas,  then,  must  be  looked  on  as  a 
preacher  who  advertises  himself  for  a  play 
while  he  designs  slily  to  give  a  sermon. 
But  when  the  congregation  comes  to  listen 
to  him,  he  does  not  let  them  know  in  any 
wise  that  it  is  not  a  mere  play  which  he  is 
placing  before  them.  The  bitter  almond 
of  the  sermon  is  so  sugared  over  with  the 
delightfulness  of  the  play,  that  those  who 
on  leaving  the  theatre  find  a  moral  adher¬ 
ing  to  their  minds,  perhaps  never  dream 
that  they  owe  it  to  the  deliljerate  intent  of 
the  play-writer,  who  has  bribed  them  with 
sweets  while  secretly  making  them  swal¬ 
low  his  substantial  and  wholesome  sugges¬ 
tions.  If  this  process  can  be  effected  with¬ 
out  the  suspicions  of  the  patients  being  ex¬ 
cited,  we  do  not  know  what  the  apostles 
of  ‘  Art  for  art’s  sake’  can  allege  against  it ; 
for  it  implies  the  possession  even  of  more 
transcendent  art  than  their  own.  If  the 
writer  is  a  bungler,  and  overweights  his 
play  with  his  preaching,  makes  his  sour 
morality  so  palpable  as  to  neutralise  his  ar¬ 
tistic  attractiveness,  he  then  makes  for 
himself  his  own  damnation,  and  the  art- 
purists  can  .afford  to  let  him  alone. 

The  aim  of  Dumas,  in  the  comedy 
above-named,  is  to  show  that  a  man  who 
brings  a  child  voluntarily  into  the  world 
(and  ‘  c’est  toujours  volontairement,’  he 
says)  without  assuring  to  him  the  material, 
moral,  and  social  means  of  livelihood,  and 
without  recognising  himself  as  responsible, 
in  fine,  for  all  consecutive  damages,  is  a 
malefactor  who  ought  to  be  classed  among 
thieves  and  a.ssassins.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  for  the  present,  as  regards  France  and 
many  other  countries,  Dumas  can  only  be 
entitled  to  a  statue  at  the  feet  of  the  mo¬ 
nument  erected  to  the  ‘  V6rites  inutile^’ 

‘  Le  Fils  Naturel’  was  composed  in  a 
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deserted  and  unfurnished  house.  Dumas 
had  gone,  in  1853,  in  the  company  of 
some  young,  gay,  and  noisy  friends  of  his, 
to  Sainte-Adresse.  His  last  play  was 
under  the  ban  of  official  censure,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  write  something  else. 
He  found  he  had  no  chance  of  gmng  him¬ 
self  to  serious  work  whilst  his  friends  were 
around  him  in  the  hotel.  A  house  where 
his  friend  Alphonse  Karr  had  been  resid¬ 
ing,  a  little  place  overgrown  with  flowers, 
was  under  offer  for  sale.  Dumas  borrowed 
the  key  from  the  custodian,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  there  day  after  day,  with  his 
pens  and  paper,  and  a  chair  which  he  bor¬ 
rowed.  I'he  first  three  acts  he  wrote  on 
his  knees,  indoors  when  it  rained,  in  the 
garden  when  it  was  fine.  This  play,  begun 
with  so  much  Spartan  enthusiasm,  was 
not  completed  until  four  years  afterwards, 
having  been  thought  over,  p>olished,  and 
repolishe<l,  during  the  intervd. 

The  difficulty  he  fought  with  was  just 
that  one  which  we  might  expect  would  be 
experienced  by  any  one  striving  to  make  a 
comedy  seriously  moral  without  losing  its 
effectiveness.  He  saw  the  end  he  was 
driving  at ;  his  detwiiment  was  clearly  and 
logically  fixed  in  his  mind,  but  he  could 
not  quite  discover  the  road  leading  up  to 
it.  This  revision  and  extraordinary  care 
have  not  been  without  their  results ;  for 
this  comedy  is  of  the  extremely  rare  order 
of  those  that  can  be  enjoyed  when  quietly 
read  from  the  printed  i)age,  and  not  only 
when  represented  in  blazonry  and  mock 
life  on  the  stage. 

Dumas, yf/r,  does  not  quite  agree  with 
his  father  in  the  famous  saying  of  the  latter 
on  plagiary  :  ‘  I  do  not  steal — I  conquer.’ 
What  he  says  it  is  permissible  and  right  to 
borrow  from  old  masters,  is  their  manner 
of  seeing,  not  their  manner  of  saying. 
Each  has  his  marque  de  fabrique,  which  we 
become  pasticheurs  insupportables  if  we 
imitate  :  each  has  poured  his  particular  al¬ 
cohol  into  the  running  water  c&lled  lan¬ 
guage. 

Dumas’  notion  of  the  diction  of  a  drama 
is  that  it  need  not  be  grammatically  correct, 
provided  it  truly  represent  actual  conver- 
sationalisms.  He  allows  that  the  Acad¬ 
emy  would  treat  such  a  notion  as  a  bar¬ 
barism,  but  for  his  argument  compares 
Molifere  with  F^nelon,  asking  whose  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  two  one  would  choose.  The 
minor  incorrectnesses,  he  says,  whicn  are 
so  shocking  on  paper,  pass  unperceived  on 


the  stage  in  the  intonation  of  the  actor, 
and  often  serve  to  give  life  to  the  drama. 
Dumas,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  out  and  out 
realist. 

In  spite  of  his  intense  realism,  which 
some  would  expect  to  detract  from  the 
ideal  beauty  of  his  romances,  and  in  spite 
of  his  religious  and  moral  earnestness, 
which  others  believe  to  be  the  death  of 
true  poetry,  and  of  plays  comme  U  faut, 
Dumas  manifests  as  artistic  a  touch  even 
in  his  prose  works  as  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  lyrist  in  his  song.  ‘  L’ Affaire  C16- 
menceau  ’  ii  a  tragic  epic,  a  picture  paint¬ 
ed  with  grand  elementary  colors.  This 
terrible  romance  of  fatality  is  as  straight¬ 
forward  and  simple  in  its  narrative  as 
George  Eliot’s  ‘  Silas  Marner,’  or  Victor 
Hugo’s  ‘  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer;’  in 
it  is  woven  together  no  terrific  web  of  plot 
and  counterplot;  but  the  mere  evolution 
of  its  few  characters  is  all  that  it  seems  to 
place  before  us.  And  when  its  human 
elements  come  to  so  fearful  a  clasli,  we  feel 
to  owe  the  entire  catastrophe  to  natural 
effects  that  we  are  helplessly  unable  to 
avert  Certain  atoms  were  violently  at¬ 
tracted  by  simple  and  eternal  law;  certain 
latent  elements  are  invoked  in  them,  and 
perturbation  and  repulsion  are  as  na¬ 
tural  as  was  their  attraction.  We  are  even 
shown  beforehand  the  chemical  elements 
lying  dormant  that  produce  the  awful  re¬ 
sult.  We  are  even  shown  that  one  of  the 
atoms  is  warned  of  the  explosive  elements 
that  lie,  by  heritage,  in  his  constitution; 
but  the  end  comes,  nevertheless,  as  relent¬ 
lessly  and  inevitably  as  if  gunpowder  and 
flames  were  mingled.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  compose  a  romance  of  fatality ;  there  is 
great  danger  of  making  it  unreal  and 
overstrained.  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his 
medical  way,  has  sketched  out  for  us  Elsie 
Venner  and  Myrtle  Hazard;  but  he  wan¬ 
ders  into  the  abnormal,  and  we  contem¬ 
plate  his  theories  with  more  curiosity  than 
terror.  Dumas  brings  his  fatalities  into 
the  passions  of  every-day  life,  and  thus 
touches  us  with  a  weird  wand  of  alarm  as 
we  feel  how  near  to  us  they  are.  His 
great  art  is  shown  in  making  them  so  na¬ 
tural  and  demonstrable.  VVe  think  we 
can  see  a  purpose  in  the  last-named  ro¬ 
mance,  namely,  to  show  how  inadequate 
is  the  educational  training  of  a  human 
soul  owing  to  our  ignorance  respecting  it. 
Fatal  elements  in  a  human  being  can  be 
calculated  approximately.  Dumas  would 
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argue,  by  studying  all  hereditary  and  indi¬ 
vidual  antecedents.  To  counteract  them 
requires  all  the  force,  not  only  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  moral  nature,  but  of  the  constant 
action  upon  him  of  remedial  measures  de¬ 
vised  by  those  whose  scientific  knowledge 
of  him  enables  them  to  have  previsions  of 
his  state  under  given  circumstances.  This 
study  would  be  psychology,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  neglected  branch  of  so¬ 
cial  science — the  science  of  sciences.  Un¬ 
der  our  present  regime  Pierre  Cl^menceau 
at  the  bar  would  be  only  a  common  crim¬ 
inal;  under  an  enlightened  system  of  ac¬ 
tion,  he  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  drift  towards  crime.  This,  we  think,  is  M. 
Dumas’  notion  in  writing  the  book.  Some 
may  smile  at  the  idea  of  reducing  human 
nature,  so  fantastic,  so  capricious,  so  self- 
willed  as  it  seems,  to  an  exact  science; 
but  we  ought  to  thank  those  who  tread 
the  arduous  first  steps  in  the  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  us  what  we  are  and  what  can  be  done 
with  us.  Whatever  our  constitution  may 
be,  we  can  never  know  too  much  about  it. 
We  want,  however,  to  be  possessed  of 
strong  minds  to  study  psychology  effective¬ 
ly;  the  subject  is  a  vertiginous  one,  and 
would  carry  some  weak  natures,  possessed 
of  little  hold  of  life,  into  despondency  and 
madness.  The  feeble  spirit  is  providen¬ 
tially,  however,  so  incased,  as  a  rule,  in 
self-conceit  and  egotism,  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  it  to  take  in  any  intense  psychologic 
truth  more  than  skin  deep. 

One  thing  is  to  be  noted  about  French 
novels,  that  they  exhibit,  as  a  rule,  much 
more  fearlessness  than  our  own.  Perhaps 
in  that  fearlessness  to  probe  passion,  and 
to  sound  unknown  depths,  wherever  it 
does  not  degenerate  into  morbidness  and 
the  abnormal,  wherever,  in  a  word,  it  re¬ 
tains  sanity,  lies  one  of  the  most  healthy 
signs  and  brightest  auguries  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  France.  Whilst  novels,  the  great 
social  organs  of  the  future,  ap[)ear  indis¬ 
criminately,  as  they  do  in  England,  in  the 
boudoir  and  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
deep  and  difficult  things — the  terrible 
problems  of  nature  and  psychologic  puz¬ 
zles — will,  by  common  consent,  be  kept 
out  of  them  as  much  as  possible.  They 
manage  these  things  different  in  France. 
French  novelists  warn  mothers  of  families, 
for  the  sake  of  their  little  girls  who  are  eat¬ 
ing  bread  and  butter  or  just  leaving  school, 
that  their  books  are  books  for  men ;  so  the 
novel  in  France  is  not  the  domestic  nsti- 


ution  it  is  in  England.  It  is  read  mainly 
by  men;  to  married  ladies  who  are  not 
particularly  pious,  it  is  known  a  little ;  to 
maidens  not  at  all.  All  literature  is  food 
to  the  proper  person  to  receive  it,  but 
what  is  healthful  for  one  is  not  so  for  an¬ 
other,  and  what  may  be  good  for  a  person 
at  five  and  forty  may  be  poison  to  him  at 
fifteen.  We  have  in  such  matters  as  this, 
the  social  problems  of  the  future.  It  is 
high  time  we  gave  our  attention  to  sociol¬ 
ogy  ;  we  seem  to  understand,  or  to  care  to 
understand,  more  and  more  a  steam  en¬ 
gine,  less  and  less  a  man.  As  regards  the 
book  of  which  we  have  been  .speaking, 
‘  L’Affaire  Cl^menceau,’  we  consider  it  the 
very  reverse  of  immoral  to  a  person  in  the 
proper  sphere  to  receive  it,  but  we  would 
not  like  to  see  it,  or  ‘  La  Dame  aux  Cam6- 
lias,’  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  at  school,  save 
under  exceptional  circumstances.  To  the 
pure  all  things  are,  most  truly,  pure ;  and 
a  young  mind  in  health  seems  to  have  an 
instinct  of  what  is  good  food  for  it,  and  a 
faculty  which,  even  if  poison  be  imbibed, 
prevents  it  from  entering  into  the  system, 
or  being  actually  assimilated.  It  is  a  max¬ 
im  with  the  opponents  of  obscurantism, 
that,  give  a  young  girl  the  run  of  a  library 
and  she  will  take  no  harm.  Be  she  really 
of  an  honest  and  cleanly  soul,  no  great 
harm  will  be  done,  though  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  strain  her  instincts  too  much  by 
putting  before  her  that  about  which  she 
w’ould  have  to  discriminate  too  closely,  or 
in  the  attempted  comprehension  of  which 
curiosity  might  stimulate  her  overmuch. 
The  psychologists,  when  they  appear,  will 
probably  say  that  the  exact  food  can  be 
found  for  every  mind,  and  that  its  most 
healthful  diet  will  be  so  attractive  as  to 
bar  the  way  to  all  others.  We  may  arrive 
at  such  an  orderly  state,  it  is  true,  but  at 
present  it  seems  that  we  are  very  fond  of 
trying  pot-luck  with  all  sorts  of  fruits  of  the 
trees  of  good  and  evil.  Perhaps,  after  a 
few  centuries  of  psychological  training,  we 
may  be  more  easily  confined  to  what  it 
best  for  us.  We  have  seen  plans  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  college,  in  which  every  atom,  hu¬ 
man  and  otherwise,  is  to  find  its  true 
sphere  and  exact  place,  where  even  the 
very  breath  of  the  students  is  to  be  carried 
off  by  pipes  to  grow  flowers;  perhaps 
when  this  college  is  finished  it  will  contain 
a  universal  library,  in  which  Dumas’  nov¬ 
els  will  occupy  their  proper  place  between 
heaven  and  hell.  At  present  society 
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and  the  critics  find  that  point  difficult  to 
determine.  Mamma  in  her  drawing-room 
in  St  Germain’s  might  say  one  thing  to 
her  confessor,  and  papa  something  quite 
different  to  his  friend  at  the  club.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  social  millennium  the  problems 
which  it  is  the  object  of  Dumas’  characters 
to  suggest  will  have  been  settled  too. 

Dumas  is  said  to  belong  to  the  sensuous 
school  of  French  literature  ;  it  might  so  be 
said  of  the  father,  but  it  is  scarcely  true  of 
the  son.  But  that  Dumas,  the  moralist  and 
melodramatist,  is  also  Dumas  the  true  artist, 
may  easily  be  proved.  We  may  turn  to  ‘  L’ Af¬ 
faire  Clemenceau’  for  a  striking  example  of 
artistic  sympathy.  Pierre,  an  enthusiastic 
young  sculptor,  existing  only  in  his  art, 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  copying 
marble  models,  is  set  at  length  to  |K)rtray 
in  his  mass  of  wet  clay  a  human  subject 
from  the  nude.  It  was  a  graceful  form  he 
had  before  him,  and  he  found  nature  abso¬ 
lute  despair  to  him;  he  at  once  compre¬ 
hended  why  so  large  a  number  of  artists 
would  rather  stick  to  conventional  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  copy  and  recopy  other  men’s 
work,  rather  than  attempt  to  represent  at 
first  hand  the  'work  of  God.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  living,  breathing  model,  there 
swarmed  through  his  brain  waves  of  lines, 
masses  of  attitudes,  of  contours,  of  move¬ 
ments.  He  found  his  unwonted  head  full 
of  statues. 

Dumas  is  the  author  of  about  a  dozen 
romances,  and  of  more  than  that  numl>er 
of  plays.  A  short  time  ago,  on  reading  a 
new  piece,  ‘  La  F'emme  de  Claude,’  at  the 
Gymnase,  he  announced  it  to  be  his  last 
dramatic  work ;  but  nobody  believed  him. 
Why  should  not  an  author,  as  well  as  an 
actor  of  plays,  indulge  himself  in  a  charm¬ 
ingly  prolonged  series  of  last  appearances  ? 

If  we  look  through  the  list  of  his  plays  we 
find  that  they  are  all  designated  comedies, 
save  one,  and  that  one  is  ‘  La  Dame  aux 
CamClias.’  But  even  his  comedies  Dumas 
writes  with  a  purpose,  choosing  for  them 
subjects  apparently  most  incompatible  with 
comedy,  but  yet  working  them  out  as  genu¬ 
ine  comedies,  and,  presumably,  effecting 
none  the  less  his  moral  purpose  in  their 
creation.  The  piece  entitled  ‘  Les  Id^  de 
Madame  Aubray,’  is,  apparently,  designed 
to  give  battle  to  the  social  prejudice,  that 
when  a  man  has  wronged  a  woman  he 
ought  not  to  do  her  the  justice  of  marriage. 
Some  of  the  Paris  journalists  of  course 
laughed  outright  at  the  new  doctrine  as 


mere  sentimentality,  and  mockingly  recom¬ 
mended  all  nice  young  men  to  look  out  at 
once  for  a  panner  among  the  discarded  vic¬ 
tims  of  seduction,  in  onler  to  have  the  hon¬ 
or  of  being  the  instruments  of  their  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  society  which  had  banished 
them.  Dumas,  doubtless,  is  but  little  affec¬ 
ted  by  ridicule ;  he  could  not  have  main¬ 
tained  the  peculiar  position  he  occupies  in 
letters,  had  he  not  been  possessed  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  indifference  to  criti¬ 
cism.  For  when  a  man  who  is  a  natural 
son  of  a  prodigal  father  (his  parents,  how¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  said,  were  eventually  mar¬ 
ried)  writes  comedies  bearing  the  severe 
titles  of  ‘  Le  Pfere  Prodigue  ’  and  ‘  Le  Fils 
Naturel,’  following  upon  ‘  La  Dame  aux 
Camdiias’  and  ‘  Le  Demi-Monde,’  he 
must  be  throwing  the  gauntlet  in  the  very 
face  of  the  inquisitive  world.  With  regard 
to  ‘Les  Idees  de’ Madame  Aubray,’  the 
criticisms  that  went  out  were  pretty  free. 
Dumas, it  was  said,  had  glorified  bas¬ 
tardy  (as  indeed,  in  his  superlunary  way,  he 
did),  anti  was  represented  as  making  he¬ 
roic  juvenile  illegitimates  exclaim  jubilant¬ 
ly,  ‘  We  are  the  sons  of  angels,  whilst  the 
rest  are  but  the  offspring  of  properly-mar¬ 
ried  grocers.’  Thereby,  it  was  alleged,  the 
young  bourgeois  had  been  taught  to  de¬ 
spise  his  honest,  homely  birth,  and  to  re¬ 
proach  his  parents  for  being  nothing  in  the 
world  than  respectable  tradesfolk.  Du¬ 
mas  the  younger  was  now  going  a  step 
farther,  and  outraging  the  family  by  coun¬ 
selling  the  youth  to  bring  it  disrepute ; 
but,  proceeded  the  reviewers,  consoling 
themselves  as  they  wrote,  just  as  Dumas, 
p^re,  had  failed  to  suppress  legitimacy,  so 
would  Dumas,  yf/j,  fail  to  suppress  decent 
filial  respect  for  the  paternal  benediction, 
and  the  other  orthodox  concomitants  of  a 
respectable  marriage.  Society  thus,  as 
well  as  circumstances,  is  strongly  against 
M.  Dumas,  fls  ;  we  might  even  say  that 
it  prefers  his  father.  He  may  be  left,  how¬ 
ever,  with  confidence  in  the  hands  of  his 
inquisitors  ;  he  believes  in  his  ideas,  he 
could  not  possibly  produce  anything  much 
more  depraved  than  what  is  current  round 
about  him ;  he  is  perfectly  well  able  to 
fight  for  himself,  and  his  books  sell  extra¬ 
ordinarily. 

‘  Alexandre  and  I,’  said  his  father,  ‘  are 
in  a  perpetual  quarrel  on  the  subject  of  poli¬ 
tics.’  This  may  be  well  imagined,  for,  in 
spite  of  their  mutual  resemblances,  two 
more  opposite  constitutions  than  this  father 
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and  son  were  never  brought  together. 
'The  son,  for  example,  always  pays  his 
debts,  and  is  even  ready  with  money  for 
charities ;  he  does  his  own  work  without 
col/abotateurs,  and  leads  a  simple  and 'or¬ 
derly  life  :  the  old  gentleman,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  lavishly  generous  and  protligally 
careless,  was  never  out  of  debt.  The  fa¬ 
ther  was  seen  everywhere,  and  loved  more 
than  anything  to  create  a  sensation  by 
something  bizarre,  or  outre,  or  magnificent : 
the  son  leads  a  very  quiet  life,  seldom  stir¬ 
ring  from  home,  but  receiving  friends  who 
come  for  a  smoke  and  an  hour  or  two’s 
chat  in  the  evening.  Instead  of  walking 
out,  he  sometimes  gains  exercise  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  garden  practice  of  the  following  nature. 
He  there  has  some  boards  affixed  to  the 
wall,  and  on  these  is  fastened  the  head,  in 
wax,  of  a  fair  woman ;  his  recreation  con¬ 
sists  in  delicately  planting  knives  around 
the  lovely  head,  and  in  this  practice  he  is 
reported  to  be  very  adroit. 

Dumas’  recent  work,  ‘  L’Homme- 
Femme,’  is  about  his  strangest:  it  went 
through  six  editions  in  a  fortnight.  It  is 
not  a  romance  or  a  play,  but  ostensibly  a 
letter  on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  mu¬ 
tual  relations  of  marriage.  It  is  as  singu¬ 
lar  a  mixture  of  real  and  pseudo  philoso¬ 
phy  as  can  be  imagined ;  and  probably 
would  be  taken  by  one  half  of  its  readers 
for  a  revelation,  and  by  the  other  half  for 
rubbish,  according  to  constitution.  None 
who  have  read  it  will  forget  its  close  : — if 
you  have  married  a  wife,  and  have  been 
deceived ;  if,  after  every  effort  on  your 
part,  she  remains  irredeemable,  and  is  a 
foul  hindrance  to  your  struggles  towards 
the  divine;  if  also  the  law  will  not  help 
you,  make  yourself  then  personally  her 
judge  and  her  executor  ‘  Elle  est  pure- 
ment  animale;  c’est  la  guenon  du  pays 
de  Nod,  c’est  la  femelle  de  Cain; — tue- 
la.’  Let  us  protest  against  this  very  ex¬ 
treme  course  being  pursued,  until  at  least 
the  shameful  lady  has  been  fastened  to  the 
garden-wall,  and  the  Chinese  knife-trick, 
diligently  played,  has  been  allowed  Its 
chance  of  effecting  a  reform. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  tendency  manifest¬ 
ed  by  Dumas  towards  the  overstrained  and 
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the  morbid,  in  opposition  to  his  father’s 
wanderings  in  the  direction  of  the  full- 
blooded  and  the  jovial.  He  also  rather 
gives  the  impression  now  and  then  of  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  astonished  at  himself  for  be¬ 
ing  so  moral.  Brought  up  in  the  paternal 
traditions  and  atmosphere,  nourished  in 
Paris,  artist  by  birth  and  blood,  it  is  indeed 
a  marvellous  thing  that  he  should  have  be¬ 
come  a  moralist ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  a  new  faculty  manifesting  itself 
somewhat  morbidly,  as  if  with  wonder  at 
being  born  on  such  alien  ground. 

There  is  force  and  fire,  as  well  as  the 
detailed  results  of  close  study  and  terribly 
clear  vision,  in  the  fearless  pages  of  Du¬ 
mas  ;  and  his  imagination  and  fancy  are 
ample  enough  to  prevent  anything  of  his 
being  dull  or  heavy,  or  dry  reading  :  he  is 
a  most  rare  compound,  and  remarkable 
man.  In  spite  of  what  many  would  call 
awful  vagaries  on  his  part,  all  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  is  not  lacking  in  sense 
or  sanity  :  he  can  be  both  philosophic  and 
sage.  Here  is  his  advice  to  France :  ‘  As 
the  business  man  of  probity,  who  sees  him¬ 
self  brought  into  bankruptcy  by  the  care¬ 
lessness  or  bad  faith  of  his  partner,  so 
France  must  live  in  privations,  laugh  no 
more,  dance  no  more,  must  be  collected, 
modest  and  patient;  father  must  work, 
mother  must  work,  children  must  work, 
servants  must  work,  until  the  honor  of  the 
house  shall  have  been  reconquered.  .  .  . 
Your  Government  will  be  what  you  will 
be.  .  .  .  Have  this  courage  for  ten  years, 
and  eternity  is  yours.’ 

Dumas  himself  has  wrought  in  this 
steadfast  manner  for  years  ;  in  the  teeth  of 
opposing  circumstances  and  horrified  opin¬ 
ion,  he  has  won  his  place ;  whether  his 
work  wins  the  further  boon  of  eternity  is 
doubtful,  but  just  possible. 

How  far  he  has  proceeded  on  the  eter¬ 
nal  path,  judgments  may  vary :  he  has  at 
all  events  very  lately  (29th  January)  won 
a  place  in  the  ‘  collection  ’  of  the  Paris 
Madame  Tussaud,  the  gallery  of  Immor¬ 
tals  of  the  French  Academy.  With  his 
fauteuil  for  a  pedestal,  we  may  leave  his 
athletic  figure,  for  the  time,  to  the  statue’s 
repose. — London  Society.  ^ 
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“  History  has  its  truth,  Legend  has  its 
truth.  Legendary  truth  is  of  a  different 
nature  from  historic  truth.  Legendary 
truth  is  invention  with  reality  for  result. 
For  the  rest  history  and  legend  have  the 
same  aim — to  paint  under  the  man  of  a  day 
eternal  humanity."  'I'hese  words  from  his 
new  and  latest  work  (ii.  81)  are  a  repetition 
of  what  Victor  Hugo  had  already  said  in 
the  introtluction  to  his  memorable  Legend 
of  the  Ages.  But  the  occasion  of  their 
application  is  far  more  delicate.  Poetry 
lends  itsglf  naturally  to  the  spacious,  dis¬ 
tant,  vague,  highly  generalised  way  of  pre¬ 
sent  real  events.  A  prose  romance,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  necessity  abundant  in  de¬ 
tails;  in  special  circumstances,  in  particu¬ 
larities  of  time  and  place.  This  leaves  all 
the  more  room  for  historic  error,  and  his¬ 
toric  error  in  a  work  of  imagination  deal¬ 
ing  with  actual  and  known  occurrences  is 
obviously  mortal,  not  only  to  legendary 
truth,  but  to  legendary  beauty  and  poetic 
impressiveness.  And  then  the  pitfalls 
which  lie  about  the  feet  of  the  Frenchman 
who  has  to  speak  of  1793, — the  terrible 
year  of  the  modem  epoch.  The  delirium 
of  the  Terror  haunts  most  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  historians,  and  the  choicest  ex¬ 
amples  in  all  literature  of  bomba.st,  folly, 
emptiness,  political  immorality,  inhu¬ 
manity,  formal  repudiation  of  common 
sense  and  judgment,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  rhapsodies  which  men  of  letters,  some 
of  them  men  of  eminence,  call  histories  of 
the  Revolution,  or  lives  of  this  or  that 
actor  in  it  It  was  hardly  a  breach,  there¬ 
fore,  of  one’s  allegiance  to  Hugo’s  superb 
imaginative  genius,  if  one  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  of  an  attempt,  even  in  his 
strong  hands,  to  combine  legend  with  truth 
on  a  disastrous  field  in  which  grave  writers 
with  all  academic  solemnity  had  so  pro¬ 
digiously  confounded  truth  with  the  falsest 
kind  of  legend.  The  theme  was  so  likely 
to  emphasise  the  defects  incident  to  his 
mighty  qualities ;  so  likely  to  provoke  an 
exaggeration  of  those  mannerisms  of 
thought  no  less  than  of  phrase,  which 
though  never  ignoble  nor  paltry,  yet  now 
and  then  take  something  from  the  incom- 
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parable  loftiness  and  sincerity  of  the  writer’s 
work.  Wisdom,  however,  is  justified  of 
her  children,  and  M.  Hugo’s  genius  has 
justified  his  choice  of  a  difficult  and  peri¬ 
lous  subject.  Quatrevingt-treize  is  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  its  author’s  finest  gifts,  and 
while  those  who  are  happily  endowed  with 
the  capacity  of  taking  delight  in  nobility 
and  beauty  of  imaginative  work  will  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  new  treasure, 
the  lover  of  historic  trutli,  who  hates  to  see 
abstractions  passed  off  for  actualities,  and 
legend  erecterl  in  the  place  of  fact,  escapes 
with  his  praiseworthy  sensibilities  almost 
unwounded. 

'I'he  historic  interlude  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  volume  is  undoubteilly  open 
to  criticism  from  the  political  student’s 
point  of  view.  As  a  sketch  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  the  scene  of  its  sittings,  the  mad, 
stormful  dramas  that  were  enacted  there 
one  after  another  for  month  after  month, 
the  singular  men  who  one  after  another 
rode  triumphantly  upon  tlie  wiiirlwind  for 
a  little  space,  and  were  then  mercilessly  in 
an  instant  swept  into  outer  darkness,  the 
commoner  men  who  cowered  before  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  and  were  like  “  smoke 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,”  anrl 
labored  hard  upon  a  thousand  schemes 
for  human  improvement,  some  admirable, 
others  mere  phrensy,  while  mobs  filed  in 
and  danced  mad  carmagnoles  before 
them — all  this  is  a  magnificent  masterpiece 
of  accurate,  full,  vivid  description.  'I'o  the 
philosophy  of  it  we  venture  to  demur. 
I'he  mystic,  supernatural  view  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  is  so  popular 
among  F'rench  writers  who  object  to  the 
supernatural  and  the  mystical  everywhere 
else,  is  to  us  a  thing  most  incredible,  most 
puerile,  most  mischievous.  People  talk  of 
’93,  as  a  Greek  tragedian  treats  the  'Pale  of 
'i'roy  divine,  or  the  terrible  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Atreus,  as  the  result  of  dark  in¬ 
vincible  fate,  as  the  unalterable  decree  of 
the  immortal  gods.  F>en  Victor  Hugo’s 
strong  spirit  does  not  quite  overmaster  the 
demoralising  doctrine  of  a  certain  revolu¬ 
tionary  school,  though  he  has  the  poet’s  ex¬ 
cuse.  Thus,  of  the  Convention : — 

“  Minds  all  a  prey  to  the  wind.  But  this  wind 
was  a  wind  of  miracle  and  portent.  To  be  a 
member  of  the  Convention  was  to  be  a  Wave  of  the 
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ocean.  And  this  was  true  of  its  greatest.  The 
force  of  impulsion  came  from  on  high.  There 
was  in  the  Convention  a  will,  which  was  the  will 
of  all,  and  yet  was  the  will  of  no  one.  It  was  an 
idea,  an  idea  resistless  and  without  measure, 
which  breathed  in  the  shadow  from  the  high 
heavens.  We  call  that  the  Revolution.  As  this 
idea  passed,  it  threw  down  one  and  raised  up  an¬ 
other;  it  bore  away  this  m.m  in  the  fo.im,  and 
broke  that  man  to  pieces  ujxm  the  rocks.  The 
idea  knew  whither  it  went,  and  drove  the  gulf  of 
waters  before  it.  To  impute  the  revolution  to 
men  is  as  one  who  should  impute  the  tide  to  the 
waves.  The  revolution  is  an  action  of  the  Un¬ 
known.  .  .  .  It  is  a  form  of  the  abiding  phe¬ 

nomenon  that  shuts  us  in  on  every  side,  and  that 
we  call  Necessity.  .  .  In  presence  of  these  cli¬ 

macteric  catastrophes  which  waste  and  vivify  civi¬ 
lisation,  one  is  slow  to  judge  detail.  To  blame  or 
praise  men  on  account  of  the  result,  is  as  if  one 
should  blame  or  praise  the  figures  on  account  of 
the  total.  That  which  must  pass  passes,  the 
storm  that  must  blow  blows.  The  etemid  se¬ 
renity  does  not  suffer  from  these  boisterous  winds. 
.Mxive  revolutions  truth  and  justice  abide,  as  the 
starry  heaven  abides  above  the  tempests.” — (ii. 
57-9) 

As  a  lyric  passage,  full  of  the  breath  of  in¬ 
spiration  ;  as  history,  superficial  and  un¬ 
true  ;  as  morality,  enervating  and  antino- 
mian.  The  author  is  assuredly  far  nearer 
the  mark  in  another  place  when  he  speaks 
of  “  that  immense  imprm'isaiion  which  is 
the  French  Revolution  ”  (ii.  145) — an  im¬ 
provisation  of  which  every  step  can  be  ra¬ 
tionally  explained. 

This  is  no  more  than  an  interlude,  and 
needs  no  words  further.  Victor  Hugo 
only  surveys  the  events  of  ’93  as  a  field 
for  the  growth  of  types  of  character.  His 
instinct  as  an  artist  takes  him  away  from 
the  Paris  of  ’93,  where  the  confusion,  up¬ 
roar,  human  phrensy,  leave  him  no  back¬ 
ground  of  nature,  with  her  fixity,  sternness, 
indifference,  sublimity.  This  he  found  in 
La  Vendee,  whose  vast  forests  grow  under 
the  pencil  of  this  master  of  all  the  more 
terrible  and  majestic  effects  of  the  world 
outside  humanity  into  a  picture  hardly  less 
sombre  and  mighty  in  its  impressiveness 
than  the  ever-memorable  ocean  pieces  of 
the  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  If  the  waves  are 
appalling  in  their  agitation,  their  thunders, 
their  sterility,  the  forest  is  appalling  in  its 
silence,  its  dimness,  its  rest,  and  the  invisi¬ 
bleness  of  the  thousand  kinds  of  life  to 
which  it  gives  a  shelter.  If  the  violence 
and  calm  and  mercilessness  of  the  sea  pen¬ 
etrated  the  romance  of  eight  years  ago  with 
transcendent  fury,  so  does  the  stranger, 
more  mysterious,  and  in  a  sense  even  the 
more  inhuman  life  of  the  forest  penetrate 
the  romance  of  this  month.  From  the 
New  Series. — Vou  XIX.,  No.  5 
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opening  chapter  down  to  the  very  close, 
even  while  the  interlude  takes  us  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  to  the  Paris  cafe  where  Danton, 
Robespierre,  and  Marat  sit  in  angry  coun¬ 
sel,  even  while  we  are  on  the  sea  with  the 
royalist  Marquis  and  Halmalo,  the  reader 
is  subtly  haunted  by  the  great  Vendean 
woods,  their  profundity,  their  mystery, 
their  tragic  and  sinister  beauties. 

"  The  forest  is  barbarous. 

“The  configuration  of  the  land  counsels  man  in 
many  an  act.  More  than  we  suppose,  it  is  his  ac¬ 
complice.  In  the  presence  of  cert.iin  savage  land  • 
scapes,  you  are  tempted  to  exonerate  man  and 
blame  creation ;  you  feel  a  silent  challenge  and  in¬ 
citement  from  nature  ;  the  desert  is  constantly  un¬ 
wholesome  for  conscience,  esjiecially  for  a  con¬ 
science  without  light.  Conscience  may  beai  giant ; 
that  makes  a  Socrates  or  a  Judas  ;  it  m-ay  be  a 
dwarf;  that  makes  Atreus  or  Judas.  The  puny 
conscience  soon  turns  reptile  ;  the  twilight  thick¬ 
ets,  the  brambles,  the  thorns,  the  marsh  waters 
under  branches,  make  fur  it  a  fatal  haunting  place  ; 
amid  all  this  it  undergoes  the  mysterious  infiltration 
of  ill  suggestions.  'I'he  optical  illusions,  the  unex¬ 
plained  images,  the  scaring  hour,  the  scaring  spot, 
all  throw  man  into  that  kind  of  affright,  half-reli¬ 
gious,  half-brutal,  which  in  ordinary  times  engen¬ 
ders  superstition,  and  in  epochs  of  violence,  sa¬ 
vagery.  Hallucinations  hold  the  torch  that  lights 
the  path  to  murder.  There  is  something  like 
vertigo  in  the  brigand.  Nature  with  her  prodigies 
has  a  double  effect ;  she  dazzles  great  minds,  and 
blinds  the  duller  soul.  When  man  is  ignorant, 
when  the  desert  offers  visions,  the  obscurity  of  the 
solitude  is  added  to  the  obscurity  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  thence  in  man  comes  the  opening  of 
abysses.  Certain  rocks,  certain  ravines,  certain 
thickets,  certain  wild  openings  of  the  evening  sky 
through  3he  trees,  drive  man  towards  mad  or 
monstrous  exploits.  We  might  almost  say  that 
some  places  are  criminal.” — (ii.  1 14-6.) 

With  La  Vendee  for  background,  and 
some  savage  incidents  of  the  bloody  Ven¬ 
dean  war  for  external  machinery,  Victor 
Hugo  has  realized  his  conception  of  ’93  in 
three  types  of  character  ;  Lantenac,  the 
royalist  marquis;  Cimourdain,  the  puritan 
turned  Jacobin  ;  and  Gauvain,  for  whom 
one  can  as  yet  find  no  short  name,  he  be¬ 
longing  to  the  millenarian  times.  Lante¬ 
nac,  though  naturally  a  less  original  crea¬ 
tion  than  the  other  two,  is  still  an  extremely 
bold  and  striking  figure,  drawn  with  mark¬ 
ed  firmness  of  hand,  and  presenting  a 
thoroughly  distinct  and  coherent  concep¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  triumph  of  the  poetic  or  ar¬ 
tistic  part  of  the  author’s  nature  over  the 
merely  political  part,  that  he  should  have 
made  even  his  type  of  the  old  feudal  order 
which  he  execrates  so  bitterly,  a  heroic,  if 
ever  so  little  also  a  diabolic,  personage. 
There  is  everything  that  u  cruel,  merciless, 
40 
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unflinching,  in  Lantenac ;  there  is  nothing 
that  is  mean  or  insignificant.  A  gunner  at 
sea,  by  inattention  to  the  lashing  of  his 
gun,  causes  an  accident  which  breaks  the 
ship  to  pieces,  and  then  he  saves  the  lives 
of  the  crew  by  hazarding  his  own  life  to 
secure  the  wandering  monster.  Lantenac 
decorates  him  with  the  cross  of  Saint  Lew¬ 
is  for  his  gallantry,  and  instantly  afterwards 
has  him  shot  for  his  carelessness.  He 
bums  homesteads  and  villages,  fusillades 
men  and  women,  and  makes  the  war  a 
war  without  cjparter  or  grace.  Yet  he  is 
no  swashbuckler  of  the  melodramatic  stage. 
There  is  a  fine  reserve,  a  brief  gravity,  in 
the  delineation  of  him,  his  clear  will,  his 
quickness,  his  intrepidity,  his  relentless¬ 
ness,  which  make  of  him  the  incarnation  of 
aristocratic  coldness,  hatred,  and  pride. 
One  would  guillotine  Lantenac  with  exqui¬ 
site  satisfaction,  and  yet  he  does  not  make 
us  ashamed  of  mankind.  Into  his  mouth, 
as  he  walks  about  his  dungeon,  impatient¬ 
ly  waiting  to  be  led  out  to  execution,  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  has  put  the  aristocratic  view  of 
the  Revolution.  Some  portions  of  it  would 
fit  amazingly  well  into  ^I.  Renan’s  notions 
about  the  moral  and  intellectual  reform  of 
France.  Here  is  an  extract ;  it  would  lose 
too  much  by  translation  into  a  language 
in  which  the  delicate  niceties  of  spite  and 
vituperation  have  not  been  cultivated  with 
such  success  and  infinite  polish  as  in 
France ; — 

“  aussi  dans  mon  temps  ;  j’ai  ^tdaussi- 

Wte  que  vous. 

“  Mais  pas  aussi  mechant.  On  narlait  pour 
parler.  II  y  avail  aussi  la  mutinerie  des  enquetes 
et  des  requetes,  et  puis  ces  messieurs  les  philoso- 

Ches  sont  venus,  on  a  brCile  les  ecrits  au  lieu  de 
rfiler  les  auteurs,  les  cabales  de  la  cour  s’en  sont 
m^l^s ;  il  y  aeu  tons  ces  bcn€ts  Turgot,  Quesnay, 
Malesherbcs,  les  physiocrates,  et  csetera,  et  le 
grabuge  a  commencd.  Tout  cst  venu  des  ecri- 
vailleurs  et  des  rimailleurs.  L’Encyclopddie !  Di¬ 
derot  !  D’-Alembert !  Ah !  les  mechants  beR- 
tres  !  Un  homme  bien  nd  comme  ce  roi  de  Prusse, 
avoir  donne  lii  dedans !  Moi,  j’eusse  supprim^ 
tous  les  gratteurs  de  papier.  Ah !  nous  etions 
des  justiciers,  nous  autres.  On  pent  voir  ici  sur 
le  mur  la  marque  des  roues  d’^cartelement.  Nous 
ne  plaisantions  pas.  Non,  non,  point  d'^crivas- 
siers  !  T.int  qu'il  y  aura  des  Arouct,  il  y  aura  des 
Marat.  I'ant  qu'il  y  aura  des  grimauds  qui  grif- 
fonnent,  il  y  aura  des  gredins  qui  assassinent ; 
tant  qu’il  y  aura  de  I’encre,  il  y  aura  de  la  noir- 
ceur ;  tant  que  la  patte  de  I’homme  tiendra  la 
plume  de  I’oie,  les  sottises  frivoles  engendreront 
les  sottises  atroces.  Les  livres  font  Tes  crimes, 
Le  mot  chimere  a  deux  sens,  il  signifie  r£ve,  et  il 
signifie  monslre.  Comme  on  se  paye  de  billeve- 
sees  1  Qu’est-se  que  vous  nous  chantez  avec  vos 
droits  ?  Droits  de  I’homme  1  Droits  du  peuple  I 


Cela  est-il  assez  creux,  assez  stupide,  assez  imag- 
inaire,  assez  vide  de  sens  !  Moi,  quandjedis: 
Havoise,  soeur  de  Conan  II,  apporta  le  comt«i  de 
Bretagne  k  Hoel,  comte  de  Nantes  et  de  Cornou- 
ailles,  nui  l.aissa  le  tr6ne  ^  Alain  Fergant,  oncle 
de  Rertne,  qui  ejxmsa  Alain  le  Noir,  seigneur  de 
la  Roche-sur-Von,  et  en  eut  Conan  le  Petit,  aieul 
de  Guy  ou  Gauvain  de  Thouars,  notre  ancftre,  je 
dis  une  chose  claire,  et  voilli  un  droit.  Mais  vos 
drdles,  vos  marauds,  vos  croquants,  qu’appellent- 
ils  leurs  droits  ?  Le  deicide  et  le  regicide.  Si  ce 
n’est  pas  hideux  !  .\h  1  les  maroufles  ! 

“  Ah  !  je  ne  sais  pas  comment  tout  cela  finira  ; 
mais  messieurs  vos  amis  sont  de  fiers  mis6rables. 
Ah  !  oui,  c’est  beau,  j’en  tombe  d’accord,  les  pro- 
gris  sont  superbes,  on  a  supprim^  dans  I’armt-e 
la  jjeine  de  la  chopine  d’eau  infligC-e  trois  jours 
cons6cutifs  au  soldat  ivrogne  ;  on  a  le  maximum, 
la  Convention,  I’^vSnue  Goliel,  monsieur  Chau 
mette  et  monsieur  litbert,  et  Ton  extermine  en 
masse  tout  le  passe,  depuis  la  Bastille  jusqu’a 
I’almanach.  On  remplace  les  saints  par  les  le¬ 
gumes.  Soil,  messieurs  les  citoycns,  soyez  les 
m.aStres,  regnez,  prenez  vos  aises,  donnez-vous-en, 
ne  vous  genez  pas.  Tout  cela  n’emp^chera  pas 
que  la  religion  ne  soil  la  religion,  que  la  royaute 
n’emplisse  quinze  cents  ans  de  noire  histoire,  el 
que  la  vieille  seigneurie  fran9aise,meme  d^capitee, 
ne  soil  plus  haute  que  vous.  Quant  ivos  chicanes 
sur  le  droit  historique  des  races  royales,  nous  en 
haussons  les  ^paules.  Chilperic,  au  fond,  n’6tait 
qu’un  moine  apjiele  Daniel  :  ce  fut  Kainfroy  qui 
inventa  Chiliieric  pour  ennuyer  Charles  Martel ; 
nous  savons  ces  choses-lk  aussi  bien  que  vous. 
Ce  n’est  pas  la  question.  La  question  est  ced  : 
etre  un  grand  royaume  ;  etre  la  vieille  France, 
etre  ce  pays  d’arr.angement  magnifique,  ou  Ton 
considire  premierement  la  personne  sacreedes 
monarques,  seigneurs  absolus  de  I’fitat,  puis  les 
princes,  puis  les  ofiiciers  de  la  couronne,  pour  les 
armes  sur  terre  et  sur  mer,  jxiur  I’artillerie,  direc¬ 
tion  etsurintendance  des  finances.” 

“  Voili  qui  etait  beau  et  noblement  (ordonne  ; 
vous  I’avez  detruit.  Vous  avez  d6truit  les  pro¬ 
vinces,  comme  de  lamentables  ignorants  que  vous 
etes,  sans  m^me  vous  douter  de  ce  que  c’etait  que 
les  provinces.  l.e  g^nic  de  la  France  est  compose 
du  genie  mfime  du  continent,  et  chacune  des  pro¬ 
vinces  de  France  repr^sentait  unevertude  I’Eu- 
rope  ;  la  franchise  de  I’AUcmagne  etait  en  Picar- 
die,  lag^nerositd- de  la  SuWecn  Chamiiagne,  I’in- 
dustriedc  la  llollande  en  Bourgogne,  ractivite  de 
la  Pologne  en  Languedoc,  la  gravite  de  I'Espagne 
en  Gascogne,  la  sagessc  de  I’ltalie  en  Provence, 
la  subtilite  de  la  Grece  en  Normandie,  la  fidtlitc 
de  la  Suisse  en  Dauphine.  Vous  ne  saviez  rien 
de  tout  cela  ;  vous  avez  casse,  brise,  fricasstf,  de- 
moli,  et  vous  avez  fetfr  tranquillement  dcs  bCtes 
brutes.  Ah  !  vous  ne  voulez  plus  avoir  de  nobles  ! 
Eh  bien,  vous  n’en  aurez  plus.” — (iii.  240-5.) 

If  the  Breton  aristocrat  of  ’93  was  fear- 
lcs.s,  intrepid,  and  without  mercy  in  de¬ 
fence  of  God  and  the  King — and  his  qual¬ 
ities  were  all  shared,  the  democrat  may 
love  to  remember,  by  the  Breton  peasant, 
whether  peasant  follower  or  peasant  leader 
— the  Jacobin  was  just  as  vigorous,  as  intre¬ 
pid,  as  merciless  in  defence  of 'his  Republic. 
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“  Pays,  Pa  trie,”  says  Victor  Hugo,  in  words 
which  perhaps  uill  serve  to  describe  many 
a  future  passage  in  French  history,  “  ces 
deux  mots  r^sument  toute  la  guerre  de  Ven¬ 
dee;  querelle  de  I’idee  locale  contre  I’id^e 
universelle  ;  paysans  contre  patriotes  ”  (ii. 
17).*  Certainly  the  Jacobins  were  the 
patriots  of  that  era,  the  deliverers  of  France 
from  something  like  that  process  of  parti¬ 
tion  which  farther  east  was  consummated 
in  this  very  ’93.  We  do  not  mean  the 
handful  of  odious  miscreants  who  played 
fool  and  demon  in  turns  in  the  insurrec¬ 
tionary  Commune  and  elsewhere  ;  such 
men  as  Collot  d’Herbois,  or  Carrier,  or  Pa-  ’ 
nis.  The  normal  Jacobin  was  a  remarka¬ 
ble  type.  He  has  been  excellently  de¬ 
scribed  by  M.  Louis  Blanc  as  something 
powerful,  original,  sombre  ;  half  agitator 
and  half  statesman  ;  half  puritan  and  half 
monk  ;  half  inquisitor  and  half  tribune. 
These  words  of  the  historian  are  the  ex¬ 
act  prose  version  of  the  figure  of  Cimour- 
dain,  the  typical  Jacobin  of  the  poet. 
“  Cimourdain  was  a  pure  conscience,  but 
sombre.  He  had  in  him  the  absolute.  He 
had  been  a  priest,  and  that  is  a  serious 
thing.  Man,  like  the  sky,  may  have  a 
dark  serenity;  it  is  enough  that  something 
should  have  brought  night  into  his  soul. 
Priesthood  had  brought  night  into  Cimour¬ 
dain.  He  who  has  been  a  priest  is  one 
still.  What  brings  night  upon  us  may 
leave  the  stars  with  us.  Cimourdain  was 
full  of  virtues,  full  of  truths,  but  they  shone 
in  the  midst  of  darkness  "  (i.  232).  If 
the  aristocrat  had  rigidity,  so  had  the  Ja¬ 
cobin.  “  Cimourdain  had  the  blind  cer¬ 
titude  of  the  arrow,  which  only  sees  the 
mark,  and  makes  for  it.  In  revolution, 
nothing  so  formidable  as  the  straight 
line.  Cimourdain  strode  forward  with 
fatality  in  his  step.  He  believed  that  in 
social  genesis  the  very  extreme  point  must 
always  be  solid  ground,  an  error  peculiar 
to  minds  that  for  reason  substitute  logic  ” 
(i.  236).  And  so  forth,  until  the  character 
of  the  Jacobin  lives  for  us  with  a  precision, 
a  fulness,  a  naturalness,  such  as  neither 
Carlyle  nor  Michelet  nor  Quinet  has  been 
able  to  clothe  it  with,  though  these  too 
have  the  sacred  illumination  of  genius. 
Victor  Hugo’s  Jacobin  is  a  poetic  creation, 
yet  the  creation  only  lies  in  the  vivid 


*  In  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the  Vendean 
rising  as  democratic,  see  Mortimer  Ternaux, 
Hiit.  de  la  Terreur,  vol.  vi.  bk.  30. 
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completeness  with  which  the  imagination 
of  a  great  master  has  realised  to  itself  the 
traits  and  life  of  an  actual  personality.  It 
is  not  that  he  has  any  special  love  for  his 
Jacobin,  but  that  he  has  the  poet’s  eye  for 
types,  politics  apart.  He  sees  how  much 
the  aristocrat,  slaying  hip  and  thigh  for  the 
King,  and  the  Jacobin,  slaying  hip  and 
thigh  for  the  Republic,  resembled  one  ano¬ 
ther.  “  Let  us  confess,”  he  says,  “  these 
two  men,  the  Marquis  and  the  priest  [Lan- 
tenac  and  Cimourdain],  were  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  the  self-same  man.  The  bronze 
mask  of  civil  war  has  two  profiles,  one 
turned  towards  the  past,  the  other  towards 
the  future,  but  as  tragic  the  one  as  the  oth¬ 
er.  Lantenac  was  the  first  of  these  pro¬ 
files,  Cimourdain  was  the  second  ;  only 
the  bitter  rictus  of  Lantenac  was  covered 
with  shadow  and  night,  and  on  the  fatal 
brow  of  Cimourdain  was  a  gleaming  of  the 
dawn”  (ii.  258). 

And  let  us  mark  Victor  Hugo’s  signal 
distinction  in  his  analysis  of  character.  It 
is  not  mere  vigor  of  drawing,  nor  acute¬ 
ness  of  perception,  nor  fire  of  imagination, 
though  he  has  all  these  gifts  in  a  singular 
degree,  and  truest  of  their  kind.  But  then 
Scott  had  them  too,  and  yet  we  feel  in 
Victor  Hugo’s  work  a  seriousness,  a  signi¬ 
ficance,  a  depth  of  tone,  which  never 
touches  us  in  the  works  of  his  famous  pre¬ 
decessor  in  romance,  delightful  as  the  best 
of  that  work  is.  Balfour  of  Burley,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  Scott’s  most  command¬ 
ing  figures,  and  the  stern  Covenanter  is  to¬ 
lerably  nearly  in  the  same  plane  of  char¬ 
acter  as  the  stern  heroic  Jacobin.  Yet 
Cimourdain  impresses  us  more  profoundly. 
He  is  as  natural,  as  human,  as  readily  con¬ 
ceivable,  and  yet  he  produces  something 
of  the  subtle  depth  of  effect  which  belongs 
to  the  actor  in  a  play  of  /Eschylus.  Why 
is  this  ?  Because  Hugo  makes  us  con¬ 
scious  of  that  tragedy  of  temperament,  that 
sterner  Necessity  of  character,  that  supreme 
compulsion  of  circumstance,  which  is  the 
modern  and  positive  expression  for  the  old 
destiny  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  in  some 
expression  or  other  is  now  an  essential 
element  in  the  highest  presentation  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  Here  is  not  the  Unknown.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  in  the  very  heart  of 
science ;  tragedy  to  the  modern  is  not 
Tvxri,  but  a  thing  of  cause  and  effect,  in¬ 
variable  antecedent  and  invariable  conse¬ 
quent.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  tragic 
force  underlying  action,  that  gives  to  all 
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Hugo’s  work  its  lofty  quality,  its  breadth, 
and  generality,  and  fills  both  it,  and  us 
who  read,  with  pity  and  gravity  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  awe. 

The  action  is  this.  Cimourdain  had  the 
young  Gauvain  to  train  from  his  earliest 
childhood,  and  the  pupil  grew  up  with  the 
same  rigid  sense  of  duty  as  the  master, 
though  temperament  modified  its  form. 
When  the  Revolution  came,  Gauvain, 
though  a  noble,  took  sides  with  the  people, 
but  he  was  not  of  the  same  spirit  as  his 
teacher.  “  The  Revolution,”  says  Victor 
Hugo,  “  by  the  side  of.  youthful  figures  of 
giants,  such  as  Danton,  Saint-Just,  and 
Robespierre,  has  young  ideal  figures,  like 
Hoche  and  Marceau.  Gauvain  was  one 
of  these  figures  ”  (ii.  144).  Cimourdain 
has  himself  named  delegate  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  S-afety  to  the  expeditionary 
column  of  which  Gauvain  is  in  commaml. 
The  warmth  of  affection  between  them 
was  undiminished,  but  difference  in  tem¬ 
perament  bred  difference  in  their  principles. 
They  represented,  as  the  author  says,  with 
the  admirable  candor  of  the  poet,  the  two 
poles  of  the  truth  ;  the  two  sides  of  the  in¬ 
articulate,  subterranean,  fatal  contention  of 
the  year  of  the  Terror.  Their  arguments 
with  one  another  make  the  situation  more 
intelligible  to  the  historic  student,  as  they 
make  the  characters  of  the  spieakers  more 
transparent  for  the  purposes  of  the  ro¬ 
mance. 

This  is  Cimourdain  ; — 

“  Beware,  there  are  terrible  duties  in  life.  Do 
not  accuse  what  is  not  responsible.  Since  when 
his  the  disorder  been  the  fault  of  the  physician  ? 
Ves,  what  marks  this  tremendous  year  is  being 
without'pity.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  the  great  re¬ 
volutionary  year.  This  year  incarnates  the  revo¬ 
lution.  The  revolution  has  an  enemy,  the  old 
world,  and  to  that  it  is  pitiless,  just  as  the  surgeon 
has  an  enemy,  gangrene,  and  is  pitiless  to  that. 
The  revolution  extirjKites  kingship  in  the  king,  ar¬ 
istocracy  in  the  noble,  despotism  in  the  soldier, 
superstition  in  the  priest,  barbarity  in  the  judge  ; 
in  a  word,  whatever  is  tyranny  in  whatever  is  ty¬ 
rant.  1  he  operation  is  frightful,  the  revolution 
performs  it  with  a  sure  hand.  As  to  the  quantity  of 
sound  flesh  that  it  requires,  ask  Boerhave  what  he 
thinks  of  it.  What  tumor  that  has  to  be  cut  out 
does  not  involve  loss  of  blood  ?  .  .  .  The  re¬ 

volution  devotes  itself  to  its  fated  task.  It  muti¬ 
lates  but  it  saves.  .  .  It  has  the  past  in  its 

grasp,  it  will  not  spare.  It  makes  in  civilisation 
a  deep  incision  whence  shall  come  the  safety  of 
the  human  race.  You  suffer  ?  No  doubt.  How 
long  will  it  last  ?  The  time  needed  for  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Then  you  will  live,”  etc.— (ii.  208.) 

“  One  day,”  he  adds,  “  the  Revolution 
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will  justify  the  Terror.”  To  which  Gau¬ 
vain  retorts  thus  : —  ’ 

“  Fear  lest  the  Terror  be  the  calumny  of  the 
Revolution.  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  are 
dogmas  of  j->eace  and  harmony.  Why  give  them 
an  asf>ect  of  alarm  ?  What  do  we  seek  ?  To 
win  nations  to  the  universal  republic.  Then  why 
inspire  fright  ?  Of  what  avail  is  intimidation  ? 
It  is  wrong  to  do  ill  in  order  to  do  good.  You 
do  not  pull  down  the  throne  to  leave  the  scaffold 
standing.  Let  us  hurl  away  crowns,  let  us  s]iare 
heads.  The  revolution  is  concord,  not  affright. 
Mild  ideas  are  ill-served  by  men  who  do  not  know 
pity,  .\mnesty  is  for  me  the  noblest  word  in  hu¬ 
man  s|)eech.  I  will  shed  no  blo<xl,  save  at  harard 
of  my  own.  .  .  In  the  fight  let  us  l)e  the  ene¬ 

mies  of  our  foes,  and  after  the  victory  their  broth¬ 
ers. — (ii.  210.) 

These  two  together,  Cimourdain  and 
Gauvain,  make  an  ideal  pair  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  of  ’93  ;  strip  each  of  them  of  the 
beauty  of  character  with  which  the  poet’s 
imagination  has  endowed  them,  add  instead 
passion,  violence,  envy,  egotism,  malice  ; 
then  you  understand  how'  in  tlie  very  face 
of  the  foreign  enemy  Gironde  sharpenetl 
the  knife  for  Mountain, H^bertists  screamed 
for  the  lives  of  Robesjiierrists,  Robe.spierre 
struck  off  the  head  of  Danton  and  the 
Dantonians,  Thermidorians  crushed  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  Robespierrists. 

Victor  Hugo  has  given  to  this  typic 
historical  struggle  of  ’93  the  qualities  of 
nobleness  and  beauty  which  art  requires 
in  dealing  with  real  themes.  I.antenac 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Blues,  headed 
by  Cimordain  and  Gauvain,  but  he  does 
so  in  consequence  of  yielding  to  a  heroic 
and  self-devoting  impulse  of  humanity. 
Cimordain,  true  to  his  temperament,  in¬ 
sists  on  his  instant  execution.  Gauvain, 
true  also  to  his  temperament,  is  seized 
with  a  thousand  misgivings,  and  there  is 
no  more  ample,  original,  and  masterly  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  case  of  conscience,  that  in 
civil  war  is  always  common  enough,  than 
the  struggle  through  which  Gauvain  passes 
before  he  can  resolve  to  deliver  Lantenac. 
This  pathetic  debate — “  the  stone  of  Sisy¬ 
phus,  which  is  only  the  quarrel  of  man 
with  himself  ” — turns  on  the  loftiest,  broad¬ 
est,  most  generous  motives,  touching  the 
very  bases  of  character,  and  reaching  far 
beyond  the  issue  of  ’93.  The  political 
question  is  seen  to  be  no  more  than  a 
superficial  aspect  of  the  deeper  moral  ques¬ 
tion.  Lantenac,  the  represehtative  of  the 
old  order,  had  performed  an  exi)loit  of 
signal  devotion.  Was  it  not  well  that  one 
who  had  faith  in  the  new  order  should 
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show  himself  equally  willing  to  cast  away 
his  life  to  save  one  whom  self-sacrifice  had 
transformed  from  the  infernal  Satan  into 
the  heavenly  Lucifer  ? 

“  Gauvain  saw  in  the  shade  the  sinister  smile 
of  the  sj)hinx.  The  situation  was  a  sort  of  dread 
crossway  where  the  conflicting  truths  issued  and 
confronted  one  another,  and  where  the  three 
supreme  ideas  of  man  sto<Ki  face  to  face — human¬ 
ity,  the  family,  the  fatherland.  Each  of  the  voices 
spoke  in  turn,  and  each  in  turn  declared  the  truth. 
Mow  choose  ?  Each  in  turn  seemed  to  hit  the 
mark  of  reason  and  justice,  and  said,  do  that. 
Was  that  the  thing  to  l)e  done  ?  Yes.  No. 
Reasoning  counselled  one  thing;  sentiment  an¬ 
other  ;  the  two  counsels  were  contradictory. 
Reasoning  is  only  reason  ;  sentiment  is  often  con¬ 
science;  the  one  comes  from  man,  the  other  from 
a  loftier  source.  That  is  why  sentiment  has  less 
distinctness,  and  more  might.  Yet  what  strength 
in  the  severity  of  reason  ?  Gauvain  hesitated. 
His  [perplexity  was  so  fierce.  Two  abysses 
o[)ened  before  him.  To  destroy  the  marquis,  or 
to  save  him  ?  Which  of  these  two  gulfs  was 
duty  ?’’ 

The  whole  scene  (iii.  s2oi — 225)  is  a 
masterpiece  of  dramatic  strength,  susten¬ 
tion,  and  flexibility — only  e<iualled  by  the 
dramatic  vivacity  of  the  scene  in  which 
Cimourdain  sitting  as  judge,  orders  the 
prisoner  to  be  brought  forward,  to  his  hor¬ 
ror  sees  Gauvain  instead  of  Lantenac,  and 
then  proceeds  to  condemn  the  man  whom 
he  loves  best  on  earth  to  be  taken  to  the 
guillotine. 

The  tragedy  of  the  story,  its  sombre 
tone,  the  overhanging  jjresence  of  death 
in  it,  are  prevented  from  being  offensive  to 
us  by  the  variety  of  minor  situation  and 
subordinate  cliaracter  with  which  the  wri¬ 
ter  has  surrounded  the  central  figures. 
No  writer  living  is  so  consummate  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  landscape,  and  liesides  the  forest  we 
here  have  an  elaborate  sea-piece,  full  of 
the  weird,  ineffable,  menacing,  suggestion 
of  the  sea  in  some  of  her  unnumbered 
moods ;  and  there  is  a  scene  of  late  twi¬ 
light  on  a  higli  solitary  down  over  the  bay 
of  Mont  Saint  Michel  to  which  a  reader 
blessed  with  sensibility  to  the  subtler  im¬ 
pressions  of  landscape  will  turn  again  and 
again,  as  one  visits  again  and  again  some 
actual  prospect  w'here  the  eye  procures  for 
the  inner  sense  a  dream  of  beauty  and  the 
incommensurable.  Perhaps  the  palm  for 
exquisite  workmanship  will  be  popularly 
given,  and  justly  given,  to  the  episode 
humorously  headed  The  Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
volume.  It  is  the  story  of  three  little  chil¬ 


dren,  barely  out  of  infancy,  awaking,  play¬ 
ing,  eating,  wondering,  slumbering,  in 
solitude  through  a  summer  day  in  an  old 
tower.  As  a  rule  the  attempt  to  make 
infancy  interesting  in  literature  ends  in 
maudlin  failure.  But  at  length  the  painters 
have  found  an  equal,  or  more  than  an 
equal,  in  an  artist  whose  medium  lends 
itself  less  easily  than  color  and  form  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  beauty  and  life  of 
childhood.  In  his  poetry  Victor  Hugo 
had  already  shown  his  passing  sensibility 
to  the  pathos  of  the  t^ginnings  of  our 
life ;  witness  such  pieces  as  Chose  vue  tin 
your  de  Printemfs,  Lcs  Pam'res  Gens, 
the  well-known  pieces  in  L'Annee  Terrible, 
and  a  hundred  other  lively  touches  and 
fragments  of  supreme  loveliness  and  pene¬ 
trating  sympathy.  In  prose  it  is  a  more 
difficult  feat  to  collect  the  trivial  details 
which  make  up  the  life  of  the  tiny  human 
animal  into  a  whole  that  shall  be  impres¬ 
sive,  finished,  and  beautiful.  And  prose 
can  only  describe  by  details  enumerated 
one  by  one.  This  most  arduous  feat  is 
now  accomplished  in  the  children’s  sum¬ 
mer-day  in  the  tower,  and  with  enclianting 
success.  Intensely  realistic,  yet  the  pic¬ 
ture  overflows  with  emotion  —  not  the 
emotion  of  the  mother,  but  of  the  poet. 
'I'here  is  infinite  tenderness,  pathos,  love, 
but  all  heightened  at  once  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  self-control  of  masculine  force. 
A  man  writing  about  little  ones  seems 
able  to  place  himself  outside,  and  thus  to 
gain  more  calmness  and  freedom  of  vision 
than  the  more  passionate  interest  or  yearn¬ 
ing  of  women  permits  to  them  in  this 
field  of  art.  Not  a  detail  is  spared,  yet 
the  whole  is  full  of  delight  and  pity  and 
humor.  Only  one  lyric  ])a.ssage  is  allowed  < 
to  poetise  and  accentuate  the  realism  of 
the  description.  Georgette,  some  twenty 
months  old,  scrambles  from  her  cradle  and 
prattles  to  the  sunbeam. 

“  What  a  bird  says  in  its  song,  a  child  says  in 
its  prattle.  ’Tis  the  same  hymn  ;  a  hymn  indis¬ 
tinct,  lisping,  profound.  The  child  has  what  the 
bird  has  not,  the  sombre  human  destiny  in 
front  of  it.  Hence  the  sadness  of  men  as  they 
listen,  mingling  with  the  joy  of  the  little  one  as  it 
sings.  The  sublimest  canticle  to  l>e  heard  on 
earth  is  the  stammering  of  the  human  soul  on 
the  lips  of  infancy.  That  confused  chirruping  of 
a  thought,  that  is  as  yet  no  more  than  an  instinct, 
has  in  it  one  knows  not  what  sort  of  artless  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  eternal  justice;  or  is  it  a  protest  ut¬ 
tered  on  the  threshold  before  entering  in,  a 
protest  meek  and  poignant  ?  This  ignorance 
smiling  at  the  Infinite  compromises  all  creation  in 
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the  lot  that  shall  fall  to  the  weak  defenceless 
l>eing.  Ill,  if  it  shall  come,  will  be  an  abuse  of 
confidence. 

“The  child’s  murmuring  is  more  and  is  less 
than  words ;  there  are  no  notes,  and  yet  it  is  a 
song  ;  there  are  no  syllables,  and  yet  it  is  a  lan¬ 
guage.  .  .  .  This  jX)or  stammering  is  a  coin- 

jKJund  of  what  the  child  said  when  jt  was  an 
angel,  and  of  what  it  will  say  when  it  becomes  a 
man.  The  cradle  has  a  V’esterday,  r,s  the  grave 
has  a  Morrow ;  the  Morrow  and  the  Yesterday 
mingle  in  that  strange  cooing  their  twofold  mys¬ 
tery.  .  . 

“  Her  lips  smiled,  her  eyes  smiled,  the  dim¬ 
ples  in  her  cheeks  smiled.  There  came  forth  in 
this  smile  a  mysterious  welcome  of  the  morning. 
The  soul  has  faith  in  the  ray.  The  heavens  were 
blue,  warm  was  the  air.  The  fragile  creature, 
without  knowing  anything,  or  recognising  any¬ 
thing,  or  understanding  anything,  softly  floating 
in  musings  which  are  not  thought,  felt  itself  in 
safely  in  the  midst  of  nature,  among  those  good 
trees  and  that  guileless  greenery,  in  the  pure  and 
peaceful  landscape,  amid  the  rustic  of  nests,  of 
flowing  springs,  of  insects,  of  leaves,  while  over 
all  there  glowed  the  great  innocency  of  the  sun.” 
— <iii.  7-9.) 

As  an  eminent  man  has  recently  written 
about  Wordsworth’s  most  famous  Ode, 
there  may  be  some  bad  philosophy  liere, 
but  there  is  assuredly  some  noble  and 
most  touching  poetry. 

If  the  carelessness  of  infancy  is  caught 
with  this  perfection  of  finish,  there  is  a  tra¬ 
gic  com|)anion  piece  in  the  horror  and 
gnawing  anguish  of  the  wretched  woman 
from  whom  her  young  have  l>een  taken — 
her  rescue  from  death,  her  fierce  yearnings 
for  them  like  the  yearnings  of  a  beast,  her 
brute-like  heedlessness  of  her  life  and  her 
body  in  the  search. 

And  so  the  poet  conducts  us  along  the  ’ 
strange  excursive  windings  of  the  life  and 
passion  of  humanity.  'I'he  same  hand 
which  draws  such  noble  figures  as  (lauvain 
— and  the  real  Lanjuinais  of  history  was 
fully  as  heroic  and  as  noble  as  the  imagi¬ 
nary  Gauvain  of  fiction — is  equally  skilful 
in  drawing  the  wild  Breton  beggar  who 
dwells  underground  among  the  branching 
tree-roots;  and  the  monstrous  lmanus,the 
barbarous  retainer  of  the  Lord  of  the  Seven 
Forests;  and  Radoub,  the  setjeant  from 
Paris,  a  man  of  hearty  oaths,  hideous,  he¬ 
roic,  humorsome,  of  a  bloody  ingenuity  in 
combat.  And  the  same  hand  which  de¬ 
scribed  the  silent  sundown  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  bay  and  the  mysterious  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  forests  and  the  blameless  play 
of  the  little  ones,  gives  us  the  prodigious 
animation  of  the  night  surprise  at  D6I,  the 
furious  conflict  at  La  Tourgue,  and  per¬ 
haps,  most  powerful  of  all,  the  breaking 


loose  of  the  gun  on  the  deck  of  the  Clay¬ 
more.  You  may  say  that  this  is  only  melo¬ 
drama  ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  actual  events 
of  ’93,  the  melodrama  of  the  romancer  will 
seem  tame  compared  with  the  melodrama 
of  the  faithful  clironicler.  And  so  long  as 
the  narrative  of  melodramatic  action  is 
filled  with  poetry  and  beauty,  there  is  no 
reproach  in  uncommon  situation,  in  intense 
passion,  in  magnanimous  or  subtle  motives 
that  are  not  of  every  . day.  Of  Hugo’s  art 
we  may  say  what  Dr.  Newman  has  said  of 
something  else :  Such  work  is  ahvays  open 
to  criticism  anti  is  always  above  it. 

'I’here  is  poetry  and  beauty,  no  doubt, 
in  the  common  lives  about  us,  if  we  look 
at  them  with  imaginative  and  sympathetic 
eye,  and  we  owe  much  to  the  art  that  re¬ 
veals  to  us  the  tragedy  of  the  parlor  and 
the  frockcoat,  and  analyses  the  bitterness 
and  sorrow  and  high  passion  that  may 
underlie  a  life  of  outer  smoothness  and  de¬ 
corum.  Still,  criticism  cannot  accept  this 
as  the  final  and  exclusive  limitation  of  an 
imaginative  work.  Art  is  nothing  if  not 
catholic  and  many-sided,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  e.xhausted  by  mere  domestic  possibili¬ 
ties.  For  instance,  Goethe’s  fine  and  lu¬ 
minous  feeling  for  practical  life,  which  has 
given  such  depth  of  richness  and  wisdom 
to  his  best  prose  writing,  fills  us  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  sense  of  satisfaction  and  adequate¬ 
ness  ;  and  yet  why  should  it  not  leave  us 
with  a  mind  eagerly  ojien  for  the  larger 
and  more  inventive  romance,  in  which  na¬ 
ture  is  clothed  with  some  of  that  awe  and 
might  and  silent  contemplation  of  the  puny 
destinies  of  man,  that  used  to  surround  the 
conception  of  the  supernatural?  Victor 
Hugo  seeks  strong  and  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fects  ;  he  is  a  mastef  of  terrible  image, 
profound  emotion,  audatious  fancy;  but 
then  these  are  as  real,  as  natural,  as  true  to 
fact,  as  the  fairest  reproduction  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  poverties  and  meannesses  of  the  world. 
And  let  it  be  added  that,  while  he  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival  in  the  sombre  mysterious 
heights  of  imaginative  effect,  he  is  equally 
a  master  in  strokes  of  tenderness  and  the 
most  delicate  human  sympathy.  His  last 
book  seems  to  the  present  critic  to  contain 
pieces  that  surpass  every  other  book  of 
Hugo’s  in  the  latter  range  of  qualities,  and 
not  to  fall  at  all  short  in  the  former.  And 
so,  in  the  words  of  the  man  of  genius  who 
last  wrote  on  Victor  Hugo  in  these  pages, 
“  As  we  pity  ourselves  for  the  loss  of 
poems  and  pictures  which  have  perished, 
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and  left  of  Sappho  but  a  fragment  and  of  new  glory  that  ‘  swims  into  our  ken,’  we 
Zeuxis  but  a  name,  so  are  we  inclined  to  surely  feel  that  it  is  something  to  have 
pity  the  dead  who  died  too  soon  to  enjoy  lived  to  see  that  too  rise." — Fortnight/y 
the  great  works  we  have  enjoyed.  At  each  Rnneiv. 


jCHIEF.JUSTICE  WAITE. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


T'he  accession  of  a  new  Chief-Justice  is 
always  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  the  current  history  of  tlie  United  States ; 
and  the  public  feels  a  natural  desire  to 
know  something  of  his  personality  and 
antecedents.  VVe  have  taken  great  pains 
therefore  to  produce  a  really  fine  and  life¬ 
like  portrait ;  and  the  following  sketch  of 
his  life  was  obtained  from  a  source  which 
insures  its  correctness  on  all  points. 

Morrison  Remick  Waite  is  the  son 
of  Henry  Matson  Waite,  late  Chief- 
Justice  of  Connecticut,  and  was  Ixjrn  at 
Lyme,  in  that  State,  November  29,  1816. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  at  the  age 
of  22,  with  the  class  of  1837.  His  study  of 
the  law  was  commenced  with  his  father 
and  concluded  with  Samuel  M.  Young, 
Esq.,  then  of  Maumee  City,  Ohio,  to 
which  place  Mr.  Waite  removed  in  1838. 
Upon  admission  to  the  bar,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  preceptor,  which  con¬ 
tinued  with  special  success  until  1850, 
when  Mr. ,  Waite  removed  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  which  city  has  been  his  residence 
ever  'since,  and  during  the  last  eighteen 
years  of  which  time  his  brother  Richard 
Waite  has  been  associated  with  him  in 
active  practice  of  the  law. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Waite  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  where  he 
served  for  one  term  with  ability  and  suc¬ 
cess.  In  December,  J871,  he  was  se¬ 
lected  by  President  Crant  as  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  at  the  Tri¬ 


bunal  of  Arbitration  at  Oeneva,  which 
body  convened  and  performed  its  labors 
during  the  following  year.  In  1873,  by 
the  unanimous  choice  of  both  political 
parties,  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio, 
of  which  body  he  was  made  the  presiding 
officer. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Waite  for  the 
head  of  the  National  Judiciary  and  as  the 
successor  of  Chief-J  ustice  Chase,  deceased, 
was  made  in  January,  1874,  and  was 
promptly  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
he  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench  March  4, 
1874.  The  degree  of  LL.l).  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  his  Alma  Mater,  in 
1872.  Ilis  devotion  to  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  such,  that  although  fre¬ 
quently  urged  to  accept  public  office,  he 
has,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  declined 
the  honors  which  his  fellow-citizens  would 
have  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  though  he 
was  known  for  many  years  as  the  leader 
of  the  Ohio  bar,  his  selection  as  one  of 
the  Geneva  Counsel  was  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  upon  the  stage  of  national  affairs. 
The  nomination  to  the  Chief-Justiceship 
was  entirely  unsought  on  his  part,  and 
his  elevation  to  that  exalted  position  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  kind  of  reward 
which  “  patient  merit”  sometimes  receives 
even  in  an  age  and  country  of  which  self- 
seeking  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  characteristic. 
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Literary  Remains  of  the  Late  Emanuei. 

Deutsch.  With  a  Rrief  Memoir.  New- 

Y ork  :  Henry  Holt  dr*  Co. 

Our  readers  can  hardly  have  forgotten  the  two 
essays  on  “  The  Talmud ’’and  “Islam”  which 
were  copied  in  different  numbers  of  the  Eclectic 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  from  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view.  These  essays  were  among  the  most  remark¬ 


able  that  ever  appeared  in  the  magazine,  or  in  fact 
in  any  magazine,  and  they  attr.icted  the  attention 
of  scholars  throughout  the  world.  For  a  time  :t 
could  not  be  even  conjecture<l  who  was  their  au. 
thor ;  and  when  at  last  the  announcement  came,  it 
was  with  something  like  incredulity  that  it  was 
learned  that  they  were  the  productions  of  a  compa¬ 
ratively  young  and  obscure  man,  filling  a  subordi¬ 
nate  position  in  the  British  Museum.  The  very 
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fact  that  he  was  young,  however,  and  had  his  fu¬ 
ture  before  him,  was  soon  recognized  as  all  the 
more  promising  for  literature ;  and  when  it  came 
to  be  known  that  the  author  was  engaged  upon  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Talmud,  and  that  he  had 
other  cognate  plans  in  view,  it  may  be  said  with¬ 
out  exaggeration  that  the  fact  caused  prftfound  sa¬ 
tisfaction  throughout  the  learned  world.  But  alas  ! 
these  works  were  destined  never  to  be  written.  The 
overtasked  constitution  broke  down  when  the  au¬ 
thor  had  barely  l)egun  to  shape  the  vast  stores  of 
material  which  he  had  collectea;  and  these  two  es¬ 
says,  which  were  intended  as  a  sort  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  real  work,  form  the  most  important  of 
his  “  literary  remains.”  Besides  these,  however, 
the  volume  includes  the  elaborate  article,  “  On  the 
Targums,”  and  another  “  On  the  Samaritan  Pen¬ 
tateuch,”  both  of  which  he  contributed  to  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  th*  Bible ;  a  paper 
“  On  Semitic  languages,”  from  Kitto’s  Cyclope¬ 
dia  of  Historical  Literature  ;  five  letters  “  On  the 
CEcumenical  Council,”  which  appearetl  originally 
in  the  London  Times  ;  notes  of  two  lectures  on 
the  Talmud,  three  “  On  .Semitic  Culture,”  and  one 
on  “Semitic  Palaeography,”  and  about  a  dozen 
shorter  papers  on  similar  subjects,  contributed  at 
various  times  to  the  Saturday  Revii-w,  Athcnceum, 
and  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  All  these  essays  reveal 
the  .same  mastery  of  style  and  marvelous  wealth 
of  erudition  that  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  two 
first-named ;  and,  taken  all  together,  they  form  a 
volume  which  no  student  of  Oriental  langu.ages 
and  literature,  and  especially  of  Jewish  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  theology  or  history,  can  afford  to  leave 
unexamined. 

Even  these,  however,  are  only  a  small  part  of 
what  he  accomplished  before  his  life  was  brought 
to  its  premature  close.  “  He  had  joined  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum  in  1855.  P'or  fifteen  years,  with 
mighty  ardor  and  magnificent  industry,  he  studied 
and  wrote,  wrote  and  studied ;  enjoying  life 
among  his  friends,  yet  more  among  his  books  ; 
shedding  sunshine  wherever  he  went,  attracting 
and  attaching  not  a  few.  It  is  imi>ossible  now  to 
collect  all  his  works,  for  he  wrote  lavishly  and  gave 
away  prodigally,  while  looking  onward,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  mae^num  opus  that  was  to  be  the 
work  of  his  life.”  One  hundred  and  ninety  arti¬ 
cles  were  contributed  by  him  to  Chambers’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  alone. 

The  essays  are  preceded  by  a  brief,  too  brief, 
sketch  of  M.  Deutsch’s  life.  One  lingers  over  it 
in  reading  it — wishing  for  more  details,  loth  to 
reach  the  end,  and  yet  feeling  all  the  time  that  to 
expiand  it  ’would  only  l)e  to  prolong  a-  most  sad 
and  painful  story.  For  any  thing  more  pathetic 
than  this  sketch  has  seldom  l)een  published.  It  is 
written  in  no  complaining  or  querulous  spirit :  but 
when  one  com  pares  this  man’s  abilities  with  the  po¬ 
sition  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  pass  the  l>est 
years  of  his  life,  when  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
petty  rules  and  humiliations  which  a  schoolboy 
would  fret  under,  and  which  he  was  yet  called  up- 
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on  to  endure  for  twenty  years  without  any  of  the 
compensations  which  promotion  brings,  and  when 
we  realize  that  an  appointment  which  would  have 
been  scorned  by  a  third-rate  country  curate  would 
not  only  have  prolonged  his  life,  but  bestowed  up¬ 
on  the  world  the  incalculable  riches  of  his  mind, 
one  begins  to  understand  what  life’s  real  tragedies 
are.  When  we  couple  it  with  the  fact  that  only  a 
few  months  since  a  jiension'of  ;^300  jser  annum 
was  bestowed  upon  Martin  F.  Tupper,  it  is  hard 
to  recall  a  case  which  illustrates  so  forcibly  the 
irony  of  fate  and  the  blindness  and  fatuousnes.s 
of  human  judgment. 

Fabi.es  in  Song.  By  Robert  I.ord  Lytton. 

Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  <Sr*  Co. 

The  Lord  Lytton  whose  name  appears  on  the 
title  page  of  this  volume  is  the  Owen  Meredith 
whose  “  Lucille  ”  and  earlier  poems  are  familiar 
enough  doubtless  to  readers  of  contemporary  poe¬ 
try.  His  qualities  as  a  writer  have  changed  lit¬ 
tle  with  the  transformation  of  name;  and  even 
had  the  “  Fables”  apj)eared  anonymously,  there 
would  have  been  little  difficulty,  we  imagine,  in  as¬ 
signing  them  to  their  source.  There  is  the  same 
dexterity  of  imagination  which  just  stops  short  of 
true  insight,  the  s.ame  jilayful  fancy,  the  same  ease 
and  grace  and  occasional  happiness  of  expression, 
and  the  same  skill  in  the  art  of  verse-making  ;  but 
we  must  add  that  there  is  still  wanting  that  divine 
spark  which  can  alone  convert  verses  into  jjoetry. 
The  present  volume,  indeed,  has  a  more  serious 
motive  than  either  of  the  author’s  previous  ones, 
its  object  being  no  less  than  to  recall  the  Muse 
from  her  too  long  brooding  upon  the  “  mysteries 
of  man  and  of  life,”  and  to  lead  her  once  more  to 
the  questioning  of 

“  Bees  that  hover  and  blossoms  that  hum  ; 

The  beast  of  the  field,  or  the  stall  ; 

The  trees,  leaves,  nishes,  and  grasses  ; 

The  rivulet,  running  away  ;  j 

The  bird  of  the  air,  as  it  passes ; 

Or  the  mountains,  that  motionless  stay  ; 

.And  yet  whose  irremovable  masses 
Keep  changing,  as  dreams  do,  all  day,” 

These  are  the  subjects  with  which  the  “  Fables” 
deal,  and  the  various  lessons  which  they  teach  to 
the  contemplative  mind  are  drawn  out  always  for¬ 
cibly,  and  sometimes  with  genuine  imaginative  in¬ 
sight.  A  few  of  the  poems  imleed,  such  as  “The 
Thistle,”  “The  Misanthrope,”  and  a  few  others, 
barely  miss  l>eing  of  the  first  order  ;  but  as  a 
whole,  they  exhibit  too  much  confidence  in  the  at- 
.  tractiveness  of  the  commonplace,  and  are  too 
jiainfully  elalxirate  in  pointing  out  obvious  morals. 
Great  care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  provide 
our  entertainment ;  yet  somehow  the  book  is  dull, 
and  one  feels,  in  laying  it  down,  that  Lord  Lytton 
must  do  better  work  before  he  can  add  any  thing 
to  the  reputation  of  “Owen  Meredith.” 

As  of  old,  the  author’s  strong  point  is  his  de¬ 
scriptions  ;  and  that  nothing  we  have  said  may 
lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  tlie  “  Fables  ”  are 
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not  well  worth  reading,  we  quote  this  description 
of  a  sculptor’s  studio  ; 

“  Large  wa»  the  chamber,  bathed  with  light  lerene 
And  silence  tuned,  not  troubled,  by  the  sound 
Of  one  cool  fountain  tinklinj;  in  the  green 
Of  laurel  groves  that  girt  the  porches  round. 

And  in  that  chamber  the  sole  dwellers  were 
Ideas,  clad  in  clear  and  stately  shape  ; 

Save  one.  a  prisoner,  huge,  uncouth,  and  bare, 

Hung  fast  in  fetters,  hopeless  of  escape, 

And  broken  at  the  hcart^-a  Marble  Block. 

Even  as  a  hero,  in  base  ambuscade 
Fallen  ;  so,  fallen,  and  from  his  native  rock 

Borne  here  in  chains,  the  indignant  Marble  made 
No  moan  ;  but  round,  in  dumb  remonstrance  gaaed  ; 

And,  gazing,  saw,  surprised,  all  round  him  stand 
The  images  of  gods.  With  right  arm  raised, 

Jove  launched  the  thunders  from  his  loaded  hand : 

A  light  of  undulating  lovelinesses. 

Rose  foam->bom  Venus  from  the  foam  ;  and,  dread 
With  dismal  beauty,  by  its  serpent  tresses 
Did  sworded  Perseus  lift  Medusa's  head  : 

There  paused  a-tiptoc  wing-capped  Mercury  : 

Apollo,  pensive  smiling,  lingered  here  : 

There  stately  Pallas  stood,  w'ith  brooding  eye. 

Full  armed,  and  grasped  the  aegis  and  the  spear." 

Essays  in  Military  Hiograi’iiy.  l?y  Charles 
Cornwallis  Chesney.  Xcw-York  :  Henry  Holt 
(fCo. 

Colonel  Chesney  is  the  first  European  mili¬ 
tary  critic  of  eminence  who  has  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  military  operations  in  the  late 
conflict  l)etween  the  North  and  South,  or  who 
has  attempted  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the 
lessons  which  they  offer  to  the  scientific  student  of 
war.  He  docs  not  fall  in  with  the  current  prac¬ 
tice  of  sneering  at  or  ignoring  campaigns  in  which 
armies  larger  than  Napoleon  ever  led  grappled 
with  each  other  for  four  long  years  with  unflinching 
tenacity.  He  affirms,  on  the  contrary,  that  “  the 
conditions  of  war,  on  a  grand  scale,  were  illustrat¬ 
ed  to  the  full  as  much  in  the  contest  in  .\merica 
as  in  those  more  recently  waged  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  while,  “if  a  man’s  claims  to  l)e  regarded 
as  a  veteran  are  to  he  me.asured  by  the  .amount  of 
actual  fighting  he  has  gone  through,  the  most  sea¬ 
soned  soldiers  of  Euroi->e  are  hut  as  conscripts  com¬ 
pared  with  the  survivors  of  that  conflict.”  “  The 
frequently  indecisive  result  of  the  great  battles 
fought  in  .\merica,”  he  points  out,  is  no  “proof 
that  they  formed  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  military  science.  These  actions  were  so  incon¬ 
clusive,  first,  from  deficiency  in  cavalry,  and, 
next,  because  the  Waten  side  would  not  break  up. 
The  American  soldiery,  in  thus  refusing  to  yield 
to  panic  when  losing  the  day,  retiring  in  good  or- 
der,  and  keeping  a  gcKxl  front  to  the  victorious  ^ 
enemy,  disphayed,  let  us  venture  to  l)elieve,  an  in- 
heritetl  quality.  In  orde^  to  pursue,  there  must 
be  some  one  to  run  away,  and,  to  the  creilit  of  the 
Americans,  the  ordinary  conditions  of  Eurojjean 
warfare  in  this  resjiect  were  usually  absent  from 
the  great  battles  fought  across  the  Atlantic.” 

About  half  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to 
American  subjects.  The  first  and  most  elaborate 
essay  in  it  is  a  sketch  of  “  The  Military  Life  of 
I 
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General  Grant,”  which  analyses  all  his  campaigns 
in  the  West  and  in  Virginia,  and  gives  the  ablest 
and  fairest  estimate  of  his  qualities  as  a  general 
that  has  yet  lieen  made.  The  second  essay,  “  A 
Memoir  of  General  Lee,”  is  more  a  character  stu¬ 
dy  than[a  military  sketch ;  though  it  touches  here 
and  there  u{x>n  the  more  notable  features  of  his 
gr'At  campaigns,  and  upon  the  army  “  which  was 
destined  under  him  to  achieve  a  history  hardly  less 
glorious  or  less  chequered  than  that  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  veterans  of  Hannibal.”  Merely  as  a  command¬ 
er,  Colonel  Chesney  regards  General  I.ee  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  times  ;  but  it  is  his  per¬ 
sonal  character  which  he  reverences  most.  “  The 
day  will  come  when  the  evil  passions  of  the  great 
civil  strife  will^sleep  in  oblivion,  and  North  and 
South  do  justice  to  each  other’s  motives  and  for¬ 
get  each  other’s  wrongs.  Then  history  will  speak 
with  a  clear  voice  of  the  deetls  done  on  either  side, 
and  the  citizens*of  the'whole  Union  do  justice  to 
the  memories  of  the  dead,  and  place  above  all 
others  the  n.-ime  of  the  great  chief  of  whom  we 
have  written.  In  strategy  mighty,  in  battle 
terrible,  in  adversity  as  in  prosperity  a  hero  in¬ 
deed,  with  the  simple  devotion  to  duty  and  the 
rare  purity  of  the  ideal'Christian’knight,  he  joined 
all  the  kingly  qualities  of  a  leader  of  men.  It  is 
a  wondrous  future  indee<l  that  lies  before  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  but  in  her  ann.als  of  years  to  come,  as  in  those 
of  the  past,' there  will  l)e,  found  few  names  that 
can  rival  in  unsullied  lustre  that  of  the  heroic  de¬ 
fender  of  his  native  Virginia.  Robert  Edward 
Lee.” 

The  other  essays,  only  less  interesting  because 
of  their  subjects  than  those  we  have  dwelt  upon, 
are  “  Admirals  Farragut  and  Porter  and  the  Navy 
of  the  Union  “  A  Northern  Raider  in  the  Civil 
War “  De  Fezensac’s  Readlections  of  the 
Grand  Army  “  Henry  von  Hrandt,  a  German 
Soldier  of  the  First  Empire “  Cornwallis  and 
the  Indian  Services';”  ‘‘A  Carolina  1-oyalist  in 
the  Revolutionary  War;”  “  Sir  Willi.am  Gordon, 
of  Gordon’s  Battery  ;”  and  a  very  striking  sketch 
of  “  Chinese  Gordon  and  the  Taiping  Reliellion.” 

Colonel- Chesney  proved  himself  long  ago  in  his 
Waterloo  Lectures  to  be  a  jierfect  master  of  style  ; 
and  we  may  say  of  these  Essaysthat  they  are  not 
only  a  model  for  other  writers  on  similar  subjects, 
but  they  really  succeed  in  making  an  unprofes¬ 
sional  reader  understand  the  complex  movements 
of  a  campaign. 

LaocoOn.  An  Essay  upon  the  Limits  of  Poetry 

and  Painting.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing. 

Translated  ,by  Ellen  Frothingham.  Boston  : 

Roberts  Bros. 

This  essay,  which  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  ol 
German  criticism,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
kind  in  literature,  is  in  reality  a  treatise  upon  the 
limits  of  poetry  and  piainting,  using  the  famous 
group  of  the  Laocodn  simply  as  a  text  or  starting- 
point,  and  for  illustrating  the  various  jxisitions  as 
they  are  developed.  Its  object  is  to  show  the  li- 
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mitations  of  poetry  and  painting  (including  in  the 
latter  all  the  plastic  arts)  as  against  each  other,  and 
as  related  to  the  other  arts.  The  supreme  law  of 
all  art  is  beauty,  he  contends  ;  therefore,  while  in 
poetry  the  expression  of  extreme  pain  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  because  it  passes  away,  in  sculpture,  where 
it  would  be  fixed  forever,  it  is  ouT  of  place. 
Hence  repose  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  an¬ 
cient  sculpture.  Poetry,  since  it  uses  materials 
which  follow  each  other  consecutively  as  words, 
must  represent  objects  which  follow  each  other 
consecutively  in  point  of  time — in  other  words, 
events  or  actions;  on  the  other  hand,  painting, 
using  materials  which  must  stand  side  by  side  in 
space,  can  represent  only  objects  which  coexist 
side  by  side  in  space — in  other  words,  bodies. ' 
Painting  may  indicate  action  when  the  artist, 
though  representing  one  moment  in  a  series  of 
events,  suggests  its  antecedent  .and  its  result.  So 
far  painting  may  resemble  poetry.  -'Vgain,  as  the 
poet  speaks  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  actions,  he 
may  touch  on  the  province  of  painting,  when  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  objects  their  descriptive  epithets  ;  but  he 
must  not  dwell  on  descriptions.  To  sum  up,  the 
poet  must  not  attempt  to  do  in  words  and  tones 
what  the  painter  can  do  far  more  successfully  in 
outlines,  shades,  and  colors.  The  two  arts  are 
sisters,  but  they  must  ever  be  clearly  distin¬ 
guished. 

Such  briefly  is  the  theory  which  Lessing  ad¬ 
vances  ;  but  our  bare  outline  gives  no  idea  of  the 
cogency  of  reasoning,  wealth  of  learning,  aptness 
of  illustration,  and  beauty  of  style  with  which  he 
urges  it.  The  book  is  one  which  will  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  the  student  of  art  in  any  of  its  asp>ects,  and 
especially  to  those  who  would  appreciate  at  their 
real  worth  the  great  masterpieces  which  Greek 
and  Roman  have  left  us ;  even  the  mere  reader  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  will  find  it  to  repay  a  careful 
perusal  for  the  light  which  it  throws  up)on  their 
resources  and  their  methods. 

Miss  Frothingham’s  translation  is  scholarly  and 
careful,  and  can  not  but  add  to  the  high  reputation 
which  she  has  already  achieved  as  a  translator. 

The  Education  of  American  Girls.  Edited 

by  Anna  C.  Brackett.  New-York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam's  Sons. 

Sex  and  Education.  Edited,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Boston  :  Roberts 

Bros. 

The  controversy  raised  by  Dr.  Clarke’s  essay 
has  entered  ujxm  the  book  and  pamphlet  stage, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  two  volumes  whose  titles 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The  first 
of  them,  indeed,  is  no  mere  rejoindef,  but  dis¬ 
cusses  from  the  reformers’  point  of  view  the 
whole  question  of  female  education ;  its  plan  was 
drawn  up  and  the  execution  of  it  entered  upon 
before  “Sex  in  Education”  appeared.  But,  all 
the  same,  it  is  substantially  a  criticism  on  Dr, 
Clarke,  whose  book,  in  fact,  marked  an  epoch  in 


the  discussion  of  the  question,  and  whose  position 
must  be  carried  by  the  “  reformers”  lx;fore  any 
further  progress  can  be  made.  It  is  a  goodly- 
sized  volume,  containing  thirteen  papers  by  nearly 
as  many  writers  ;  the  most  notable  of  which  are 
Miss  Brackett’s  on  “  The  Education  of  American 
Girls” — treating  of  the  subject  in  its  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  moral  aspects;  Dr.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi’s  on“  Mental  .Xction  and  Physical  Health,” 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Beedy’s  on  “  Girls  and  Women 
in  England  and  .\merica.”  A  special  feature  of 
the  book  is  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  testimony 
of  various  colleges  to  which  women  are  admitted, 
but  which  in  rCcility  is  but  the  testimony  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  interested  observers  in  those  colleges. 

“  Sex  and  Education”  is  simply  a  collection  of 
the  more  notable  criticisms  on  Dr.  Clarke’s  hook 
which  appeared  in  various  periodicals  soon  after 
its  publication ;  and  besides  the  editor,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  embraces  among  its  contri¬ 
butors  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Mrs.  C-aroline  H. 
Dali,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  and  some  half  dozen  others. 

Both  the  volumes  contain  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  some  facts  and  suggestions  which  may  be 
utilized  in  further  discussion  of  the  subject ;  they 
also,  especially  the  first-named,  offer  many  valu¬ 
able  practical  hints  to  which  mothers  and  teachers 
should  give  heed.  But  as  rejoinders  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  they  arc  well-nigh  worthless.  As  we  said 
of  certain  other  criticisms  in  our  review  of  Dr. 
Clarke’s  book,  “  when  they  are  not  simply  mean¬ 
ingless  attacks,  they  are  based  on  misapprehen¬ 
sions  or  misrepresentations,  or  failure  to  appreciate 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  principle  laid  down.” 
Until  some  one  is  prepared  not  only  to  affirm  but 
to  , prove  (and  we  think  no  thoughtful  person 
would  venture  even  to  affirm  it)  that  the  best 
method  of  educating  1)oys  is  also  in  all  respects  the 
best  method  of  educating  girls,  Dr.  Clarke’s  essen¬ 
tial  position  remains  absolutely  untouched. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  Curtius’  History  of  Greece  (New-York: 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.),  that  for  the  general 
reader  it  is  by  far  the  l)est  that  has  lx;en  written. 
I.ess  lengthy  and  more  impartial  than  Grote’s, 
more  scholarly  and  combining  later  results  of  criti¬ 
cism  than  either  Thirlwall’s  or  Mitford’s,  it  must 
always  take  high  rank  as  an  authority  ;  and  it  is 
written  in  a  singularly  clear,  vigorous,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  style.  The  fourth  volume,  containing  books 
^V.  and  VI.,  has  just  been  published.  It  brings 
the  narrative  down  to  the  struggle  of  Thebes  for 
the  hegemony  of  Greece,  and  fully  carries  out  the 
good  impression  made  by  the  previous  volumes. 
One  more  volume  will  complete  the  work. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,  publish  a  transla¬ 
tion,  by  Frank  I.ee  Benedict,  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
“  Ninety-Three,”  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
number. 
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An  English  |>enny  newspap>er  has  beei^  started 
at  Venice,  called  The  Veniee  Mail  /  Such  a  por¬ 
tentous  innovation  would  have  made  Othello  turn 
white,  lago  virtuous,  and  Shylock  humane. 

Mr.  Haixiwell  has  found  a  drawing  of  the 
original  Globe  theatre  in  Southwark,  where  Shake¬ 
speare  acted,  and  which  was  built  in  1599.  The 
only  engraving  heretofore  known  is  that  of  the 
rebuilt  theatre  of  1613. 

A  French  writer  who  has  great  claims  upon 
the  gratitude  of  several  parties,  has  lately  had  the 
highest  reward  that  awaits  the  broad-principled 
and  malleable  journalist.  M.  Ernest  Daudet,  the 
novelist,  is  apjwinted  editor  of  the  Journal  Ojffi- 
del. 

A  CHAIR  of  Education  is  to  be  founded  in  the 
Edinburgh  University.  This,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act,  will  enable 
teachers  to  study  at  the  University  instead  of  at 
training  colleges.  A  similar  chair  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  St.  Andrews. 

It  is  st.ated  that  Mr.  Edwin  J.ames,  having 
published  his  reminiscences  of  the  American  Bar 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  is  engag¬ 
ed  in  writing  reminiscences  of  his  contemporaries 
at  the  Bar  of  England,  for  publication  in  New- 
York.  The  Life  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  will  commence  the  series. 

M.  Jules  Si.mon’s  new  work,  Riformede  Fen- 
seignement  secondaire,  treats  Jnot  .only  of  the  re¬ 
forms  which  the  author  had  commenced  to  intro¬ 
duce  during  his  tenure  of  office,  but  also  of  all 
questions  affecting  the  future  of  education  in 
France,  such  as  hygiene,  gymnastics,  living  lan¬ 
guages,  position  of  masters,  etc. 

Don  Justo  Zaragoza,  who  has  been  for  along 
time  at  work  upton  his  ‘  History  of  Latin  America,’ 
has  been  .accorded  permission  to  examine  the  Ar¬ 
chives  referring  to  the  subject  in  the  private  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Ex-(Jueen  Isabella,  and  where  he 
hopes  to  unearth  some  valuable  records. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  will 
shortly  publish  an  English  edition  of  the  Gospels, 
illustrated  with  the  Bida  etchings,  Aat  have  ob- 
tained  great  success  in  France.  The  illustrations 
are  the  result  of  twelve  years’  labor,  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  Mr.  Bida  spent  in  the  Holy 
l-and. 

A  REMARKABLE  pap>er  on  the  book  of  Jonah 
by  M.  Astruc,  Grand  Rabbi  of  Belgium,  will, 
says  the  Ind/pendanee  Beige,  appear  in  a  forth¬ 
coming  number  of  the  Rfy/ue  de  Belgique.  The 
author  places  the  date  of  the  book  two  centuries 
later  than  the  time  of  the  prophet  himself,  and 
regards  it  as  utterly  unhistorical. 

Under  the  title  of  ‘Shakespeare’s  Plutarch,’ 
Mr.  Skeat  will  edit,  with  introductory  notes  and 
glossanal  index,  those  entire  biographies  and 


scattered  ’’passages  from  Sir  Thomas  North’s 
translation  of  Plutarch,  which  Shakespeare  drew 
upon  in  so  many  of  his  plays.  The  volume  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

The  press  threatens  to  become  a  power  in 
Constantinople.  The  first  part  of  a  comic  jour¬ 
nal,  Le  Polichinelle,  appeared  on  the  21st  ultimo. 
It  is  to  be  published  twice  a  week  in  French, 
Greek,  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  Bulgarian.  We 
hope  that  it  may  display  sufficient  wit  to  stand  the 
rather  severe  test  of  trahslation  into  so  many 
widely-differing  languages. 

Among  the  books  burnt  at  the  Pantechniam 
fire  were  Mr.  llalliwell’s  roomful  of  Shakes p»eare 
and  other  volumes ;  all  his  presentation  copies 
to  his  wife  of  the  whole  series  of  his  publications, 
including  his  folio  Shakespeare;  all  the  stock  of  his 
Ashbee  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  series  of 
quartos  of  Shakesjjeare’s  plays,  etc.  The  books 
were  insured  only  for  two-thirds  of  their  value. 

Professor  Nerucci  and  Professor  Com- 
paretti  are  going  to  publish  a  complete  collection 
of  Italian  popular  stories,  after  the  pattern  of 
Grimm’s  Mdhrchen.  The  work  wilU  consist  of 
three  volumes ;  two  volumes  of  text  containing 
numerous  si')ecimens  of  Italian  di.alects,  and  one 
volume  of  notes,  chiefly  by  Comparetti.  The 
first  volume  is  in  the  press.  The  work  will  be 
published  by  Loescher,  Venice. 

Prof.  Blackie  is  engaged  upon  a  volume  of 
essays  to  be  called  ‘  Horee  Helleniea,'  which  will 
be  opposed  to  many  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Grote 
and  Prof.  Max  Muller.  There  will  be  discus¬ 
sions  of  ‘  The  Theology  of  Homer,’  ‘  The  Prome¬ 
theus  Bound,’  ‘  Mythological  Interpretation,’ 

‘  The  Onomatopoetic  Principle  in  the  Formation 
of  Language,’  and  other  historic,  literary,  and 
philological  subjects.  The  volume  will  be  dedi- 
cated  to  Mr  Gladstone,  and  will  be  published 
shortly  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

A  Genoese  paper,  says  the  Dlbats,  publishes 
the  following  autograph  of  Tasso  (aged  26  in 
1570)  from  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  Villa- 
nova  : 

“The  undersigned  acknowledges  the  receipt 
from  M.  Abraham  Levy  of  25  livres,  for  which  he 
keeps  in  pledge  a  sword  of  the  same  price,  6 
shirts,  4  sheets,  and  2  napkins. 

“  March  2,  1570.  (Signed)  Torquato  Tasso.’’ 

The  Nuova  Antologia  di  Sciente,  Lettere  ed 
Arte,  for  January,  contains  an  interesting  memoir 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Cecco  Angiolieri,  of 
Siena,  a  humorous  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
some  of  whose  sonnets  have  been  lately  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome.  He  was 
the  contemporary  and  also  the  correspondent  of 
Dante,  with  whom,  except  as  a  poet,  he  can  have 
had  no  feeling  in  common,  for  his  life  was  one  of 
intemperance  and  poverty,  of  which  his  writings 
bear  the  strong  impression. 
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An  important  work  on  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  China  is  in  preparation.  By  direction  of  Mr. 
Hart,  the  inspector-general  of  Chinese  customs, 
^each  commissioner  of  customs  at  the  treaty  ports 
is  now  engaged  in  compiling,  from  native  and 
other  sources,  a  complete  statistical  and  topogra¬ 
phical  history  of  the  province  in  which  his  port  is 
situated.  The  entire  work  will  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Hart,  and  will  be  published  at  Shanghai  some 
time  during  the  year.  ^ 

The  first  volume  of  a  complete  corpus  of  Irish 
inscribed  monuments  of  a  Christian  character,  ex¬ 
tending  in  date  from  tlie  earliest  known  to  the'end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  issued  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland.  It  is  illustrated  by  the 
plates,  comprising  175  examples  in  fac-siiuile. 
The’work  is  in  4to,  on  toned  pajier,  and  is  edited 
for  the  Association  by  Miss  Stokes,  chiefly  from 
the  collections  of  the  late  Dr.  Petrie.  The  in- 
scriptionspiere  given  afford  the  most  ancient  Irish 
texts  extant 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay  has  compiled  for  the 
New  Shakspere  Society  a  table  of  the  editions 
published  in  Quarto  of  Shakspere’s  plays.  This 
.  table  shows  the  date,  printer,  and  publisher  of 
each  edition  ;  the  original,  if  any,  from  which  it 
was  taken  ;  the  |>lays  of  which  editions  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  given  year,  and  the  succession  of 
the  publishers  to  their  predecessors’  copyrights. 
It  also  distinguishes  genuine  from  spurious  edi¬ 
tions  ;  traces  the  Quartos,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  First  Folio ; 
marks  the  e<litions  which  had  not  Shaks|iere's 
name  on  the  title-page,  and  those  from  which  the 
Folio  editors  printed  the  plays  for  which  they  did 
not  use  independent  sources.  To  the  table  are 
subjoined  explanatory  notes,  and  a  list  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  printers  and  publishers.  From  these 
data  M  r.  Fleay  deduces  a  list  of  editions  which  it 
is  desirable  for  the  Society  to  reprint. 
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Water  as  an  Expi>osive.-^.V  question 
brought  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester  by  Professor  Osborne  Rey¬ 
nolds  will  perhaps  rescue  an  important  fact  from  the 
region  of  forgetfulness.  It  is  the  explosiveness  of 
water.  If  water  could  only  be  got  to  explode,  it 
would  be  far  more  jxtwerful  than  gunpowder  ; 
but  that  is  the  difficulty,  for  the  water,  instead 
of  exploding,  flies  away  in  steam.  Professor  Pi- 
aui  Smyth,  writing  on  the  subject,  states  that  he 
has  tried  to  explode  water  by  pushing  a  drop  in¬ 
to  melted  lead  ;  but  the  drop  could  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  to  go  below  the  surface.  But  ‘  when 
he  took  a  small  iron  ladle,  ppt  a  drop  of  water  on 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  gave  therewith  a  little  pat  to 
the  surface  of  the  melted  lead,  instantly  the  whole 
on  tents  of  the  great  ladle  were  scattered  to  the 


winds,  and  only  a  few  grains  were  recovered 
Explosion  of  water  had  apparently  taken  place 
with  excellent  effect.’  Here  is  a  problem  for  some 
enterprising  mechanic.  A  machine  to  explode 
water  drop  by  drop  would  economize  all  the  heat 
of  the  coal,  and  have  great  power.  It  is  on  record 
that  certain  large  copper-works  were  blown  up  by 
one  of  the  workmen  spitting  into  a  ladle  of  molt¬ 
en  copper.  In  that  case  the  fluid  exploded,  in¬ 
stead  of  passing  off  in  steam. 

“  Missing  Links.” — The  researches  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Marsh  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  promise  to  yield 
some  of  the  most  important  results  to  palaeontol¬ 
ogy  that  have  yet  l)een  laid  before  the  public. 
Most  of  the  generic  forms  are  intermediate  con¬ 
necting  groups  that  are  now  widely  separated,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  regarded  as  veritable  ”  miss¬ 
ing  links.”  Among  them  is  a  six-horned  rhino¬ 
ceros,  that  undoubtedly  connected  the  rumin.ants 
and  the  pachyderms.  Another  interesting  form  is 
a  small  horse,  no  bigger  than  a  fox.  Prof  Marsh 
is  engaged  in  preparing  his  already  great  store  "of 
material  for  publication,  although  the  Ijeds  have 
not  yet  l>een  half  investigated.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  had  to  l)c  carried  on  at  great  risk,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Indians. 

Ekfrcts  of  Aix:()Hoi.  on  the  Human  Bo¬ 
dy. — Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  New-Vork,  has 
written  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Tribune  ox\  this 
subject,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  : 

Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  space  in 
your  columns  for  the  accompanying  remarks  on 
the  general  nature  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
animal  system,  which  seem  to  me  to  l>e  called  for 
by  the  many  erroneous  ideas  on  that  subject  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  newspa]>ers.  And  as  much  of  what  I 
have  to  say  is  ojiposed  to  common  opinion,  I  may, 
perhaps,  l>e  pardonerl  for  remarking,  as  a  tort  of 
voucher  for  such  statements,  that  being  the  teach¬ 
er  of  “  materia  medica  and  therajreutics”  in  one  of 
the  merlical  colleges  of  this  city,  I  have  necessari¬ 
ly  given  a  gixxl  deal  of  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  physiological  action  of  all  articles  used  in  me¬ 
dicine,  and  am  obliged  to  keep  myself  carefully  in¬ 
formal  of  every  advance  in  knowledge  on  such 
subjects. 

In  the  columns  of  your  daily  of  March  21,  the 
letters  to  the  editor  discussing  Archbishop  Pur¬ 
cell’s  late  letter  on  wine  and  l)eer-drinking  conUin 
the  following  passages : 

“  A  class  or  two  of  beer  ’’  restores  the  wasted 
strength  of  no  man.  .\  stimulus  “  restores”  noth¬ 
ing.  .Alcohol  excites  the  nervous  system,  and  all 
artifici.il  excitement  is  followed  by  reaction  and 
exhaustion.  Alcohol  in  no  form  adds  to  the  vital 
forces ;  it  subtracts  from  them.  In  sickness,  it 
may  stimulate  for  the  time  the  processes  of  diges¬ 
tion,  or  rally  temporarily  the  vital  forces  to  throw 
off  disease,  but  the  best  modern  physiologists  re¬ 
cognize  no  nutritious  element  in  that  much -abus¬ 
ed  agent.  If  there  is  a  nutritive  element  in  beer. 
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it  is  so  insignificant  as  to  deserve  no  consideration 
whatever ;  *  *  *  The  Bishop  would  not 

preach  that  it  was  sinful  for  “  a  day-laborer  to  re¬ 
store  his  exhausted  strength  by  a  glass  or  two  of 
beer.”  Just  as  if  that  beverage  ever  did  restore 
exhausted  strength.  The  product  of  the  brew¬ 
ery,  no  less  than  that  of  the  still,  in  its  very  na¬ 
ture,  can  never  impart  strength,  but  only  physi¬ 
cal  weakness,  as  is  apparent  on  every  hand 
among  those  addicted  to  its  use.  *  •  *  The 
public  mind  is  largely  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  some  element  of  strength  or  virtue  in 
the  various  stimulants  which  arc  swallowed 
with  such  disastrous  effect  by  our  people.  Until 
this  error  has  passed  away  we  shall  make  no  j)er- 
manent  advance.  *  •  *  I  may  here  inform 

the  .\rchbishop  that  the  alcohol  that  the  hodmen 
are  too  fond  of  will  not  give  them  strength,  for 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  so  arrange<l  the  system 
that  as  soon  as  man  in  his  ignorance  drinks  wine, 
beer,  or  any  kind  of  liquor  containing  the  poison 
alcohol,  it  is  ejectetljustas  it  went  into  the  system 
without  any  change.  This  being  the  case,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  strength  to  be  had  from  al¬ 
cohol. 

As  no  gix)d  to  the  temperance  or  any  other  cause 
can  come  out  of  misconception  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  1  am  impelled  to  say  that  late  researches  in 
physiological  chemistry  have  put  the  action  of  al¬ 
cohol  on  the  animal  system  in  a  new  light,  and 
that  such  sweeping  statements  as  the  foregoing 
can  no  longer  be  received.  Without  going  into 
technical  details,  the  following  are  the  main  facts 
of  the  matter ; 

Contrary  to  what  was  lately  believed  and  to  the 
last  statement  quoted  above,  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  alcohol  when 
drunk  is  not  “  ejected  from  the  tystem  unchang¬ 
ed,”  except  in  trilling'amount  when  taken  in  gross- 
lyjntoxicating  quantity.  On  the  contrary,  in  or¬ 
dinary  amounts  it  is  wholly  consumed,  transform¬ 
ed,  jn,the  system,  and  by  the  nature  of  its  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  is  capable,  like  certain  elements  of 
ordinary  food,  of  thus  yielding  Jortt  which  can  be 
used  by  the  economy  to  do  life-work,  as  the  heat 
of  the  burning  coal  drives  the  engine. 

In  this  fact  we  have  a  key  to  the  effects  of  alco¬ 
holic  drinks  on  man.  Thus  within  certain  limits 
of  dose,  alcohol  is  transformed  like  ordinary  food 
in  the  system  without  producing  any  injurious  ef-* 
fects,  and  yielding  useful  force  for  tlie  puqxjses  of 
the  economy,  must  be  considered  as  a/ooJ  in  any 
philosophical  sense  of  the  word.  .And  an  impor- 
Uint  point  to  know,  and  one  little  understood,  is 
that  this  food-action  is  attended  with  no  exciting 
or  intoxicating  influence,  but  the  whole  effect,  like 
that  of  ordinary  food,  is  seen  in  the  maintenance 
or  restoration,  according  to  circumstances,  of  that 
balance  of  function  called  health. 

But  if  taken  in  greater  quantity  than  can  be  uti¬ 
lized  as  a  force- yielding  food,  the  excess  of  alco¬ 
hol  acts  as  a  poison,  producing  a  well-knowr  train 
of  perturbations  of  function.  And — again  a  point 
generally  misunderstood — all  signs  of  departure 
from  the  natural  condition  in  the  drinker,  from  the 


first  flushing  of  the  cheek,  brightening  of  the  eye, 
and  unnatural  mental  excitement,  to  the  general 
paralysis  of  complete  drunkenness,  belong  equal¬ 
ly  to  the  poisonous  effect  of  alcohol.  That  is,  for 
I  wish  strongly  to  insist  upon  this  point,  even  the 
early  phases  of  alcohol-disturbance,  which  are  of¬ 
ten  improperly  called  “  stimulating,”  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  injuriously  disturbing  influence  of 
overdosage,  and  must  lie  put  in  the  same  category 
with  the  more  obviously  poisonous  effects  of  pro¬ 
nounced  intoxication. 

Alcohol  has  thus  a  two-fold  action.  First,  it  is 
capable,  in  proper  dose,  of  lieing  consumed  and 
utilized  as  a  force-producer  ;  in  which  case  there 
is  no  visible  disturbance  of  normal  function.  Such 
action  cannot  lie  distinguished  either  by  the  drink¬ 
er  or  the  physiologist  from  that  of  a  quickly  diges¬ 
tible  fluid  food,  and  is  no  more  an  “  excitement  ” 
or  "  stimulation  ”  followed  by  a  “  recoil  ”  or  “  de¬ 
pression,”  than  is  the  action  of  a  bowl  of  hot 
soup  or  of  a  glass  of  milk.  The  second  action  is 
the  poisonous  influence\of  an  excess  of  alcohol 
circulating  in  the  blood,  which  makes  itself  sensi¬ 
ble  to  the  drinker  by  peculiar  sensations  and  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  is  not  only  followed  by  “depres¬ 
sion,”  but  is  itself  a  form  of  depression — that  is, 
a  disturbance  of  balance  ;  an  unnatural  perturba¬ 
tion  of  the  normal  working  of  the  functions. 

Every  reader  of  these  lines  will  at  once  ask. 
What  then  is  the  limit  as  to  quantity  within  which 
alcohol  exerts  only  a  food-action,  and  beyond 
which  it  begins  to  pioison  by  its  excess  ?  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  categorically,  for  it 
so  happens  that  the  “  jioison  line,”  as  it  has 
been  aptly  called,  is  a  shifting  one.  Even  in  health 
it  varies  according  to  age,  sex,  individual  peculiar¬ 
ity  and  habit,  and  even  in  the  same  person  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  physical  condition  for  the  time  being. 
When  fatigued  by  bodily  or  mental  work,  when 
suffering  from  emotional  agitation,  as  anxiety  or 
fear ;  when  worn  by  loss  of  sleep,  of  blood,  or  by 
pain,  amounts  which  ordinarily  would  flush  the 
face  and  somewhat  confuse  the  mind  will  lie  borne 
by  the  same  person  without  producing  the  slight¬ 
est  symptom  of  intoxication  ;  the  whole  effect  of 
the  drink  being'exjiended  in  relieving  the  pre-exist¬ 
ing  malaise,  and  restoring  the  system  to  its  nor¬ 
mal  condition.  And  in  more  formal  uiorbiil  states, 
as  in  many  diseases,  the  poison  line  often  shifts  to 
an  astounding  degree,  so  that  what  would  in  health 
produce  everf  dangerous  drunkenness  will  be  borne 
without  causing  the  least  intoxication  ;  the  whole 
of  the  alcohol  being  apparently  utilized  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  obtaining  the  life-saving  energy  which  this 
fluid,  from  its  swift  absorption  and  ready  chemi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  blood,  can  so  quickly  yield. 

E.\haustion  of  the  Brain. — Dr.  Radcliffe, 
in  his  recent  Croonian  lettures,  is  reported  to 
have  discussed,  at  much  length  and  very  acutely, 
the  subject  of  brain  exhaustion,  so  common  at  the 
present  day.  After  describing  the  leading  symp¬ 
toms,  such  as  loss  of  memory,  depression  of 
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spirits,  increased  or  lessened  sleepiness,  unusual 
irritability,  epileptiform  condition  o(  the  nerves, 
and  sometimes  transitory  coma,  he  argues  against 
urging  the  patient  to  eat  heartily,  believing  that 
such  a  practice  tends  to  develop  the  disease ;  he 
equally  opposes  the  training  diet  system,  as  gene¬ 
rally  starving  the  nerve  tissues  by  excluding  hy¬ 
dro  carbons  from  food  ;  nor  should  the  patient  be 
urged  to  work  more  than  is  natural  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  nor  to  rest  from  head-work — in  many 
cases  cerebral  exhaustion  l>eiDg  intensified  by  the 
brain  lying  fallow ;  if  there  is  undue  sleeplessness, 
the  head  should  lie  low  on  the  pillow,  and,  if  un¬ 
due  sleepiness,  it  should  be  kept  high. 

Dr.  Schmidt’s  Map  of  the  Moon. — We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  noble  map  of  the  moon  which, 
after  thirty-four  years  of  unintermittent  labor.  Dr. 
Schmidt,  of  Athens,  has  completed,  will  shortly  be 
published,  in  a  reduced  form,  with  accompanying 
letterpress ;  and  judging  from  a  specimen  of  a 
portion  of  this  chart,  which  has  been  exhibited  in 
this  country,  the  work  will  form  an  era  in  seleno¬ 
graphy.  The  original  map,  which  is  founded,  we 
believe,  on  some  thousands  of  drawings,  is  more 
than  six  feet  in  diameter  and  comjrosed  of  twenty- 
five  sections  ;  these  will  be  reduced  in  size  by  the 
aid  of  photography,  so  that  none  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  original  will  be  lost ;  whilst  the  difficulty 
on  the  score  of  expense,  which  it  was  feared  at 
one  time  might  prevent  the  publication  of  this 
magnificent  work,  will  thus  be  overcome. — 
Academy. 

Comets’  TAn.s. — A  paper  was  read  before  the 
Hackney  Scientific  Association  recently  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  Reeves,  advancing  an  entirely  new  theory 
with  regard  to  comets,  and  by  the  use  of  dia¬ 
grams,  he  showed  that  the  part  of  the  comet 
termed  the  tail  being  always  in  a  direction  from 
the  sun,  and  therefore  as  often  in  advance  as  be¬ 
hind  the  nucleus,  is  not  really  a  tail.  That  as 
comets  are  transparent,  and  all  matter  is  known 
to  be  either  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  comets  must 
be  the  latter,  for  solids  and  liquids  are  opaque. 
That  the  only  known  power  by  which  this  gaseous 
matter  can  be  held  together,  is  gravity,  which 
must  necessarily  have  a  centre,  and  every  part  of 
the  body  being  free  to  move,  resolves  itsdf  into  a 
sphere,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  many  cases  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dense,  gradually  attenuated  towards  the 
circumference.  That  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  re¬ 
fracted  in  their  passage  through  this  spheri¬ 
cal  comet,  thus  illuminating  the  portion  be¬ 
yond  the  centre  or  nucleus,  which  illumination 
forms  the  tail.  Mr.  Reeves  then  explained  how 
all  the  various  and  peculiar  phenomena  of  comets, 
such  as  their  shapes,  colors,  horns,  nuclei,  as 
well  as  their  being  with  and  without  tails,  etc., 
arise;  and  that  they’are  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  universal  laws  of  nature. 

New  CiJtssiFiCATiON  of  Birds. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  London  Zoological  Society,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Garrod  read  a  papier  in  which  he  proposed  a 


new  classification  of  birds,  founded  mainly  on  the 
disposition  of  their  muscles  and  other  soft  piarts. 
The  five  muscles  which  he  had  observed  to  vary 
most  were  the  ambiens,  the  femoro-caudal,  the 
accessory  femoro-caudal,  the  semi-tendinosus  and 
the  accessory  semi-tendinosus.  After  stating  which 
of  these  are  present  or  absent  in  the  different  fa¬ 
milies  of  birds,  he  showed  that  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  ambiens  muscle  is  so  intimately  corre¬ 
lated  with  other  characters,  that  a  division  of  the 
whole  class  into  Homalogonati  and  Anonialogona- 
ti,  dcjiending  on  that  peculiarity,  would  stand  the 
test  of  much  criticism.  The  Homalogonatous 
birds  were  divided  into  the  Galliformes,  the  Anse- 
riformes,  the  Ciconiiformes  and  the  Charadriifor- 
mes  ;  the  Anomalogonatous  into  the  Passerifor¬ 
mes,  the  Piciformes,  and  the  Cypseliformes. 
Among  the  most  important  changes  projiosed  or 
substantiaterl  were  the  placing  Serpettiarius  and 
Cariama  with  the  Otididae,  the  Cypselid.^  with 
the  Trochilidae,  and  the  Musophagidx-  among  the 
Galliformes. 
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Housekeeping. — Human  nature  has  not  radi¬ 
cally  changed  in  a  century  and  a  htilf ;  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  most  classes  of  society. 
An  increased  command  of  wealth  does  not  of  ne¬ 
cessity  bring  with  it  an  increased  skill  in  its  em¬ 
ployment.  A  man  who  has  lieen  so  debased  by 
extreme  poverty  that  he  has  only  cultivated  his 
animal  appetites,  inevitably  regards  higher  wages 
merely  as  a  means  of  gratifying  them  more  fully. 
A  gentleman  whose  income  is  raised  from  one  to 
three  thousand  a  year,  can  not  make  precisely  the 
same  error ;  he  can  not,  that  is,  spend  the  whole 
entire  two  thousand  exclusively  upon  his  stomach, 
but  he  may  easily  discover  means  of  getting  rid 
of  it  not  much  more  elevating.  If  we  were  con¬ 
tent  to  live  upon  the  same  scale  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  to  use  all  our  surplus  means  for  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  purposes,  or  for  refined  pleasures,  the 
difference  between  our  civilization  and  theirs 
would  be  much  more  marked  than  it  is.  Un 
luckily  it  is  much  plainer  that  a  modern  gentle- 
/nan  has  more  luxuries  than  his  father  than  that 
he  leads  on  the  whole  a  nobler  and  more  intellec¬ 
tual  life.  Doubtless  there  is  an  improvement  in 
very  many  respiects.  We  are  not  so  coarse  in 
our  tastes  or  so  brutal  in  our  manners  as  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  old-fashioned  school ;  but  perhaps  we 
devote  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  our  ener¬ 
gies  to  mere  frivolities  which  do  litttle  good  to 
ourselves  or  to  anybody  else.  And  therefore  it 
is  less  necessary  to  teach  people  how  to  grow 
rich — a  lesson  which  they  are  perfectly  well  dis¬ 
posed  to  learn  for  themselves — than  to  teach  them 
how  to  use  their  wealth  when  they  have  got  it. 
In  the  scientific  language  which  imposes  upon  us 
so  much,  integration  is  as  essential  a  part  of  evo¬ 
lution  as  differentiation.  In  simpler  words,  the 
improvement  of  the  sacial  machinery  must  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  an  adaptation  of  our  old  instincts  to  our 
new  position,  or  the  total  result  will  be  decay  in¬ 
stead  of  development.  'I'his  question  of  domestic 
service  is,  as  we  are  truly  told,  part  of  a  wider 
change.  We  are  accustomed  to  lament  over  the 
widening  gap  between  different  classes.  If  in  old 
days  a  bit  of  work  was  required  in  your  house, 
you  went  to  the  village  carpenter,  whom  you  had 
known  from  infancy,  who  had  a  character  to  lose, 
and  who  probably  stood  in  more  or  less  of  a 
friendly  relation  towards  you.  Hetween  you  and 
him  there  was  a  mutual  confidence  which  was 
some  guarantee  for  his  doing  his  work  honestly. 
Now  you  go  to  a  great  employer  of  labor  to 
whom  you  represent  rn  infinitesimal  unit  in 
the  general  public.  He  sends  for  a  man  who 
is  too  indej)cndent  to  care  much  for  his  em¬ 
ployer,  and  who  cares  still  less  for  yon.  He 
does  the  work  or  scamps  it  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  chances  are  that  neither 
of  you  will  ever  see  the  other’s  face  again.  You 
gravely  complain  that  the  man  doesn’t  take  a 
pride  in  his  work,  and  take  occasion  to  lament  the 
progress  of  socialism,  communism,  and  other  dia¬ 
bolical  inventions  of  modern  revolutionists.  The 
political  economist  laughs  at  you,  and  tells  you 
that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  inevitable  progress  of 
differentiation.  You  might  as  well  complain  of 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  or  find  fault  with  the  pre¬ 
cession  of  the  e<{uino.\es.  Classes  have  drifted, 
and  will  drift,  further  a|>art  as  certainly  as  society 
makes  progress,  and  all  lamentations  over  the 
process  are  simply  so  much  empty  sentimental¬ 
ism.  The  tendency  is  for  all  classes  to  become 
independent  of  each  other,  ami  for  society  to  re¬ 
solve  it.self  into^a  chaos  of  disconnectcil  units.  If 
this  were,  in  fact,  the  last  word  to  Ite  .said  upon 
the  subject,  it  must  l>e  admitted  that  the  prospect 
would  not  be  encouraging.  The  old  means  of 
preserving  sympathy  between  classes  are  to  be 
destroyed,  and  nothing  is  to  take  their  place ;  the 
world  is  not  apprt aching  a  millennium,  but  drift¬ 
ing  into  utter  anarchy.  'I'he  jKilitical  economist 
may  convince  us  that  time  can  not  t>e  made  to  run 
backwards,  but  it  will  l)e  at  the  price  of  demon¬ 
strating  that  going  forwards  means  moral  deterio¬ 
ration.  Some  very  excellent  people  pretty  nearly 
accept  that  conclusion.  .\s  they  ^'atch  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  old  ties,  and  fail  to  see  any 
adequate  substitute  provided  for  them,  they  turn 
pessimist,  and  indulge  in  sweeping  denunciations 
of  all  those  changes  which  are  the  texts  of  popu¬ 
lar  orators  aliout  progress.  Now,  pessimism  is 
a  very  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind,  if  a  too  com¬ 
placent  optimism  is  apt  to  lie  an  irritating  one. 
To  avoid  it,  however,  we  must  lielieve  that  in 
some  way  or  other  the  benevolence,  the  loyalty, 
and  the  sympathy  which  displayed  themselves 
under  the  old  system  will  not  be  destroyed,  but 
find  new,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  more  effective 
channels  for  uniting  themselves  under  the  new. — 
CornhiU  Magazine. 


Biu.inosgate. — To  see  this  market  in  its  busi¬ 
est  costermonger  time,  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  the 
visitor  should  lie  there  aliput  seven  o’chx:k  on  a 
Friday  morning.  The  market  opiens  at  four,  but 
for  the  first  two  or  three  hours  it  is  attended 
solely  by  the  regular  fishmongers  and  “  bumma- 
rees,”  who  have  the  pick  of  the  best'  there.  As 
soon  as  these  are  gone  the  costers’  sale  begins. 
Many  of  the  costers  that  usually  deal  in  vegeta¬ 
bles  buy  a  little  fish  on  the  Friday.  It  is  the  fikst- 
d.ay  of  the  Irish,  and  the  mechanics’  wives  run 
short  of  mdbey  at  the  end  of  th.  and  so 

make  up  their  dinners  with  fish  :  for  this  eason 
the  attendance  of  costers’  b.arrows  at  Billingsgate 
on  a  Friday  morning  is  always  very  great.  As  soon 
as  you  reach  the  monument  you  see  a  line  of  them, 
with  one  or  two  tall  fi^,hmongers’  carts  breaking 
the  uniformity,  and  the  din  of  the  cries  and  com¬ 
motion  of  the  distant  market  t)egin  to  break  on  the 
ear  like  the  buzzing  of  a  hornet’s  nest.  The  whole 
neighlx)rhood  is  covered  with  hand-barrows,  some 
laden  with  baskets,  others  with  sacks.  The  air  is 
filled  with  a  kind  of  seaweedy  odor,  reminding 
■one  of  the  sea-shore  :  and  on  entering  the  market, 
the  smell  of  whelks,  red  herrings,  sprats,  and  a 
hundred  other  sorts  of  fish,  is  almost  overpower¬ 
ing.  The  woo<len  barn-looking  square  where  the 
fish  are  solfl  is,  soon  after  six  o’clock,  crowded 
with  shiny  cord  jackets  and  greasy  caps.  Every¬ 
body  comes  to  Billingsgate  in  his  worst  clothes  ; 
and  no  one  knows  the  length  of  time  acoatcan  be 
worn  until  they  h.ave  been  to  a  fish-sale.  Through 
the  bright  oi)ening  at  the  end  are  seen  the 
tangled  rigging  of  the  oyster-boats,  and  the 
red-worsted  caps  of  the  sailors.  Over  the  hum 
of  voices  are  heard  the  shouts  of  the  salesmen,  who, 
with  their  white  aprons,  peering  above  the  heads 
of  the  mob,  stand  on  their  tables  roaring  out  their 
prices.  All  are  bawling  together — salesmen 
and  hucksters  of  provisions,  capes,  hardware, 
and  newspapers — till  the  place  is  a  perfect  Babel 
of  competition.  “  Ha-a-andsome  cud  !  the  best 
in  the  market!  .\11  alive!  alive!  alive!  oh!” — 
“Ye-o-o!  ye-o-o!  Here’s  your  fine  Yarmouth 
bloaters!  Who’s  the  buyer  ?” — “Here  you  are, 
governor ;  splendid  whiting !  some  of  the  right 
sort !”— “Turbot !  turbot!  .\11  alive,  turbot  !” — 
“  Glass  of  nice  peppermint,  this  cold  morning  ? 
Halfpenny  a  glass  !” — “  Here  you  are,  at  your 
own  price !  l''ine  soles,  oh  ?” — '•  Oy  !  oy  !  oy  ; 
Now’s  your  time !  Fine  grizzling  sprats !  all 
large,  and  no  small!” — “Hullo!  hullo,  here! 
Beautiful  lobsters  !  g<xkl  and  cheap.  Fine  cock 
crabs,  all  alive,  oh  !" — “  Five  brill  and  one  turbot 
— have  that  lot  for  a  pound  !  Come  and  look  at  ’em, 
goverflor;  you  won’t  see  a  l)etter  lot  in  the  market.” 
“  Here  !  this  way,  this  way,  for  splendid  skate  ! 
Skate,  oh!  skate,  oh!” — “  Hadhad-had-had- 
haddock  !  All  fresh  and  good  !” — “  Currant  and 
meat  puddings  1  a  ha’penny  each  !” — “  Now,  you 
mussel-buyers,  come  along  !  come  along !  come 
along  !  Now’s  your  time  for  fine  fat  mussels  !” 
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— “  Here’s  food  for  the  belly,  and  clothes  for  the 
back ;  but  I  sell  food  for  the  mind !"  shouts  the 
news-vendor. — “  Here’s  smelt,  oh  !” — “  Here  ye 
are,  fine  Finney  haddick  !” — “  Hot  soup  !  nice 
l>ea  soup  !  a-all  hot !  hot !” — “  Ahoy  !  ahoy, 
here !  Live  plaice  !  all  alive,  oh  !" — “  Now  or 
never!  Whelk!  whelk!  whelk!”- — “Who’ll buy 
brill,  oh!  brill,  oh?”  — “Capes!  waterproof 
capes !  sure  to  keep  the  wet  out !  A  shilling 
apiece  !” — “  Eels,  oh  !  eels,  oh  !  Alive,  oh  !  alive, 
oh!” — “  Fine  flounders,  a  shilling  a  lot!  Who'll 
have  this  prime  lot  of  flounders  Shrimps  ! 

shrimps  !  fine  shrimps  !” — “  Wink !  wnnk !  wink!” 
— Casteirs  Old  and  New  London. 

Bridal  Wreaths. — Garlands  have  continued 
to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  bridal  array  in 
all  countries,  though  the  flowers  selected  for  this 
purpose  vary.  In  Normandy  roses  find  favor. 
When  a  man  has  little  or  no  dowry  to  give  his 
'.laughter,  it  is  a  saying  there  that  he  will  give 
her  a  chaplet  of  roses.  In  Italy  the  jasmine  is  the 
flower  selected.  In  Germany,  the  myrtle  wreath 
prevails,  as  in  the  classic  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  for  a  young  girl 
to  plant  a  myrtle,  and  to  watch  and  tend  it  until 
the  time  arrives  when  she  requires  its  delicate 
blossoms  for  a  bridal  wreath.  Should  she  die 
unmarried,  the  same  myrtle  tree  furnishes  her 
“  TodUnkranz."  It  is  considered  extremely  un¬ 
lucky  to  present  another  with  a  myrtle  from  a 
plant  dedicated  to  one  alone,  either  for  life  or 
death.  The  myrtle  crown  of  the  bride  is  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  by  tJerman  poets.  In  the 
northern  provinces  of  Germany,  and  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  the  bridal  crowns  are  composed  of  artifi¬ 
cial  myrtle,  ornamented  in  a  manner  more  showy 
than  tasteful  with  additional  flowers  in  gold  and 
silver.  These  crowns  are  often  a  foot  or  more  in 
height.  In  the  evening  the  garlands  are  "  abge- 
tanit,"  danced  off.  A  lively  tune  strikes  up,  and 
the  bridesmaids  and  other  girls  (Lance  round  the 
bride,  who  is  blindfolded.  Suddenly  the  music 
stops,  when  the  bride  places  her  crown  on  the 
bead  of  the  girl  who  happens  to  stand  before  her 
at  the  moment.  Of  course  the  maiden  thus 
crowned  will  be  the  next  to  be  married.  These 
bridal  wreaths  are  kept  as  cherished  mementoes  ; 
often  under  glass.  Should  a  silver  wedding-day 
arrive,  after  twenty-five  years  of  married  life,  a 
silver  wreath  is  worn.  Should  the  venerable 
couple  survive  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary,  the  matron  is  crowned  with  a  golden  gar¬ 
land.  German  ladies  of  high  rank  have  now, 
however,  like  the  English,  almost  universally 
adopted  the  wreath  of  orange  blossoms.  The 
first  idea  of  wearing  this  flower  in  bridal  garlands 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Saracens, 
amongst  whom  the  orange  branch,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  bearing  fruit  and  flowers  at  the 
same  time,  was  considered  an  emblem  of  pros¬ 
perity.  By  the  Saracens  not  only  the  orange  it¬ 
self,  but  its  symbolic  meaning,  was  introduced 


intoJSpain,  and  thence  to  France.  Thus  the  fa.sh- 
ion  of  wearing  the  blossom  traveled  north¬ 
wards  to  England. —  TTu  Argosy. 

Fate  of  Modest  Mf..\. — The  world  generally 
takes  men  at  their  own  apparent  estimate  of 
themselves.  Hence,  modest  men  never  attain 
the  same  consideration  which  bustling,  forward 
men  do.  It  has  not  time  or  patience  to  inquire 
rigidly,  and  it  is  partly  imjxised  upon  and  carried 
away  by  the  man  who  vigorously  claims  its  regards. 
The  world,  also,  never  has  two  leading  ideas 
about  any  man.  There  is  always  a  remarkable 
unity  in  its  conceptions  of  the  characters  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  If  an  historical  person  has  been  cruel 
in  a  single  degree,  he  is  set  down  as  cruel  and 
nothing  else,  although  he  may  have  had  many 
g(xxi  qualities,  all  not  equally  conspicuous.  If  a 
literary  man  is  industrious  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree,  the  world  speaks  of  him  as  only  industrious, 
though  he  may  be  also  very  ingenious. — Cham¬ 
bers's  Journal. 

Where  Diamonds  are  found. — There  are 
now  twelve  places  in  Australia  where  diamonds 
are  found — two  being  in  South  Australia,  and 
five  each  in  New  South  Wjiles  and  Victoria.  In 
the  Vaal  River  Territory  in  South  Afri<ai,  the 
diamond  district  comprises  nearly  four  hundred 
square  miles.  In  the  province  of  Bahia,  Brazil, 
is  a  region  as  yet  but  inqierfectly  known,  which 
produces  diamonds  by  thousands,  the  annual 
value  being  estimated  at  three  million  dollars. 
This  region  is  a  Tertiary  sandstone,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  fact,  and  some  mineralogists  arc  of 
opinion  that  there  will  be  discovered  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  diamond.  The  use  of  the 
diamond  as  a  Iroring  tool  is  thought  to  be  a 
modern  invention ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  in 
South  Africa  that  the  Bushmen  of  pxst  generations 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  for  diamonds  along 
the  Vaal,  and  using  them  to  Ixire  holes  in  hard 
stones,  which  were  their  tools,  implements,  and 
ornaments. 

AFTER  HEINE. 

I’ve  written  (x>uplets  to  my  lady's  eyes. 

Her  foot  I've  sung  in  half  .r  score  romances, 

And  on  her  little  hand,  bewitching  prize ! 

I've  lavished  dozens  of  poetic  fancies. 

I’ve  sung  her  little  cheek,  in  verse  apart, 

Her  little  mouth,  what  rhymes  I've  made  upon  it ! 

And  if  my  lady  had  a  little  heart. 

Why,  1  would  celebrate  it  in  a  sonnet. 

TO  AMELIA.  (After  Mr.  Fielding.) 

I  HEARD  the  ladies,  with  their  candor  strange, 

Proclaim  thy  beauty  (juite  beyond  compare. 

If  kind  Dame  Nature  knew  but  how  to  change 
Thine  eyes,  thy  mouth,  thy  figure,  or  thine  hair. 

I  too,  presumptuous  !  when  thy  countless  charms 
Are  thus  decried,  and  blazoned  thus  to  Fame, 

Would  add  another  to  these  vague  alarms, 

And  bid  thee  change,  U  heartless  fair,  thy  name  ! 

C.  F. 
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